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TT  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  dramatic 
masterpieces  of  Shakspere*s  contemporaries, 
in  tJieir  entirety^  are  wholly  unfitted  for  general 
reading.  The  reason  is  obvious  ;  the  plays  in  ques- 
tion abound  in  strong  pictures  of  gross  subjects, 
many  passages  being  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  present  day,  and  some  of  the 
very  finest  scenes  being  polluted  by  occasional 
coarseness  of  language.  Consequently  they  are 
totally  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  readers,  and 
are  also  necessarily  excluded  from  all  educational 
courses. 

The  present  volume  is  an  attempt  to  obviate  these 
objections,  by  expunging  or  altering  slightly  all 
those  passages  and  expressions  which  have  appeared 
to  the  editor  to  be  objectionable  in  point  of  morality 
or  otherwise.  It  may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
all  with  the  utmost  confidence.  These  necessary 
erasures  are  much  fewer  in  number,  and  more  trivial 
in  nature,  than  a  casual  observer  might  imagine  (as 
will  appear  from  the  synopsis  at  the  foot  of  the 
various  "  reading  tables  "  prefixed  to  the  plays) ;  and 
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the  six  plays  are  given  practically  complete  as  con- 
nected stories,  retaining  all  their  original  spirit  and 
interest. 

In  the  choice  of  plays  a  double  aim  has  been  kept 
in  view : — first,  to  select  those  which  contain  very 
little  that  is  exceptionable,  having  no  radical  evil  in 
their  plot ;  avoiding  all  those  (a  numerous  class,  it  is 
to  be  remarked)  which  in  their  very  essence  or 
groundwork  are  contaminating: — and,  second,  to 
select  in  each  case  a  play  which  shall  be  among  the 
best  and  most  typical  of  the  author's  works,  and  thus 
combine  m  a  single  readable  volume  half-a-dozen 
masterpieces  by  various  old  English  dramatists. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  book  may  be  found  of  service 
for  educational  purposes,  opening  up  and  rendering 
available  one  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
English  poetic  and  dramatic  literature,  which  has 
hitherto  of  necessity  been  closed  to  all  youthful 
students.  With  a  view  to  this  object,  the  obscurities 
>  and  archaisms  of  the  text  are  explained  in  short 

foot-notes,  and  each  play  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction dealing  concisely  with  the  life  and  works  of 
the  author. 

Dramatic  reading  clubs  and  societies  will  find  the 
volume  most  useful ;  each  play  is  preceded  by  a 
"reading  table"  of  the  characters,  showing  the 
number  of  lines  spoken  by  every  character  in  each 
scene,  pointing  out  what  characters  may  be  grouped 
together,  so  as  to  be  undertaken  by  a  single  reader, 
and  showing  what  portions  (enclosed  in  thick 
brackets)  may  be  omitted,  in  order  to  shorten  the 
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play  without  injury  to  the  thread  or  connection  of 
the  story.  The  fact  of  incidental  music,  songs, 
dances,  &c.,  is  also  noted.  The  texts  are  as  pure  and 
correct  as  possible  ;  the  fact  of  an  omission  is  always 
denoted  by  an  asterisk  (*)  ;  that  of  trivial  alteration 
by  an  obelisk  (t). 

Should  'the  present  volume  meet  with  sufficient 
approval  at  the  hands  of  the  public,  it  is  purposed 
to  publish  a  second  series  of  plays  selected  from  the 
works  of  other  great  Elizabethan  dramatists,  and 
also  a  volume  of  Restoration  plays  similarly  treated. 

H.   NT.  FITZGIBBON. 
Dublin,  September,  i88g. 
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THOMAS   DEKKER. 

Concerning  the  life  of  the  "gentle-hearted" 
Thomas  Dekker  but  little  is  known.  Even  the  cor- 
rect manner  of  spelling  his  very  name  is  uncertain. 
He  is  thought  to  have  been  born  in  London  about 
1565,  possibly  of  Dutch  origin,  and  when  a  lad  to 
have  followed  the  gentle  craft  of  a  shoemaker,  for 
which  he  shows  a  decided  preference  in  several  of  his 
works.  He  married  in  1594,  and  is  not  heard  of 
after  1637.  It  has  been  well  said  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
celebrated  enumeration  of  the  scholar*s  experiences 
would  stand  for  a  biography  of  Dekker — "  Toil,  envy, 
want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail." 

In  the  course  of  his  most  miserable  and  unfortunate 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  this  original  and  versatile 
writer  undoubtedly  had  several  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  intimately  acquainted  with  the  interior 
of  the  prisons  of  those  days.  He  certainly  did  not 
possess  Fortunatus'  purse,  being  rightly  classed  by 
Meziferes  among  the  necessitous  poets.  Dekker  first 
appeared  as  a  writer  in  1 597.  ,His  masterpiece,  written 
along  with  Middleton  in  1604^  ^^  «^  remarkable  play 
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2  THOMAS  DEKKER. 

in  two  parts  of  five  acts  each,  which — as  Hazlitt,  who 
overpraised  it,  says — is  intended  to  establish  the  con- 
verse of  the  proposition  that  a  reformed  rake  makes 
the  best  husband.      In  addition   to  this  and    The 
Shoemaker^ s    Holiday    (1599),    Dekker's    principal 
plays  are  as  under  : — (i)    The  romantic  play.  Old 
Fortunatus  (1600),  founded  on  the  old  German  story, 
somewhat  resembling  Marlowe's  Faustus  (to  which 
latter  play  Dekker  made  additions),     Hazlitt  says  of 
this  play  that  it  "  has  the  idle  garrulity  of  age,  with 
the  freshness  and  gaiety  of  youth  still  upon  its  cheek 
and  in  its  heart."    Lamb  has  also  bestowed  the  highest 
praise  on  the  character  of  Orleans,  who,  he  says, 
"talks  pure   Biron   and   Romeo — he  is  almost   as 
poetical   as  they  ; "    Swinburne  adds  that  the  word 
"almost"  here  should  be  "fully."    (2)  Satiramastix^ 
written,  or  more  probably,  as  Swinburne  conjectures, 
adapted,  as  a  reply  to  Jonson's  attack  on  Dekker  and 
Marston  in  his  Poetaster.     (3)  Match  Me  in  London 
(c.  1610),  a  good  comedy  on  a  Spanish  subject.     (4) 
Patient   Grissill  (1600),   a  romantic  tragi-comedy, 
founded  on  the  famous  old  tale  of  Chaucer,  and 
written  in  conjunction  with  Chettle  and  Haughton  ; 
it  contains  the  most  delightful  of  Dekker's  many 
charming  lyrics,  i,e,^  that  on  Content,  numbered  by 
Swinburne  amongst  the  outbreaks  of  bird-like  or  god- 
like song.     Dekker  is  also  conjectured  to  have  written, 
along  with  Day  and  Haughton,  The  Spanish  Moot^s 
Tragedy  (1600),  often  attributed,  under  another  title, 
to  Marlowe :   on  which  Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  founded 
her  Abdelazar  and   Young    his    Reve^tge,     Dekker 
wrote  plays  in  conjunction  with  almost  every  one  of 
the  best-known  dramatists  of  the  time  :  Chettle  (one 
play,  no  longer  extant,  being  on  the  story  of  Trollies 
and  Cressidd),  Day,  Jonson,  Middleton,   Massinger 
(TJu    Virgin  Martyr),   Webster  (three  plays),  and 
Ford  {The  Sun's  Darling  and  The  Witch  of  Ednton^ 
ton).     In  many  cases  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to 
assign  with  certainty  their  respective  shares  to  each 
of  the  joint  authors.     In  addition  to  these,  Dekker 
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wrote  three  or  four  less  important  plays  and  a  num- 
ber of  City  Pageants,  including  one  for  the  reception 
of  King  James  in  the  City  of  London  in  1604.  He 
was  also  a  most  prolific  writer  of  serious  and  witty 
prose  pamphlets,  full  of  graphic  painting  of  manners 
and  characters.  Of  these  the  most  important  were 
Tke  Gull's  Horn-book  (1609),  ^^^  ^^^^  Seve7i  Deadly 
S^jLLof  London  (1606). 

Dekker,  says  Lamb,  had  poetry  enough  for  any- 
thing. As  a  song  writer  he  has  few  equals.  His 
most  prominent  characteristic  is  his  gleeful  and  ten- 
der light-heartedness.  This  cheery  spirit  enabled 
him  to  overcome  Fortune's  hard  treatment.  As  a 
dramatist  Ulrici  compares  him  to  Heywood,  and 
classes  him  with  the  Greene-Marlowe  school.  In  his 
freshness  and  sweetness  he  certainly  resembles  the 
former  of  these  two  writers.  Although  his  serious 
plays  contain  occasional  passages  of  tragic  and 
pathetic  power,  it  is  in  his  comedies  that  we  have 
Dekker  at  his  best.  These  are  full  of  healthy  life 
and  sparkling  humour,  albeit  the  plots  are  often  rude 
in  form,  and  their  simple  directness  of  diction  and 
homely  realism  sometimes  degenerates  into  coarse- 
ness. Hazlitt  has  compared  the  character  of  his 
genius  to  that  of  Chaucer,  and  has  drawn  an  interest- 
ing contrast  between  him  and  Webster.  In  many 
respects  he  resembles  Goldsmith.  His  chief  defect 
was  his  want  of  steady  seriousness  of  purpose ;  he 
lacked  "the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains." 
(Swinburne.)  The  conclusions  of  his  plays  are 
generally  feeble. 

The  Skoemaket's  Holiday — which  has  sometimes 
been  attributed  to  Barten  Holiday,  and  in  which 
Robert  Wilson,  the  actor  who  took  the  low  comedy 
part  of  Firk,  is  thought  to  have  collaborated — is 
Dekker's  earliest  comedy  and  also  his  best.  "  It 
represents  Dekker  admirably  on  the  side  of  his  facile 
humour  and  bright  dramatic  realism,  as  Old  Fortu- 
natus  represents  him  on  the  more  purely  poetical 
side."    (Rhys.)    Both  these  plays  have  been  trans- 
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4  THOMAS  DEKKER, 

lated  into  German.  The  character  of  Simon  Eyre 
(copied  by  Middleton  in  his  Simon  the  tanner,  in  The 
Mayor  of  QueenborougJi)  "  is  inimitable ;  there  is  no 
better  type  of  jovial,  honest  merriment  in  the  whole 
range  of  English  literature ;  he  is  as  original  and 
well-sustained  as  Falstaff  himself."  The  character  is 
taken  from  a  real  person  of  the  same  name,  who 
built  Leadenhall  in  1419,  and  became  Lord  Mayor  in 
1445. 

The  text  and  some  of  the  notes  are  founded  on 
those  of  Mr.  Rhys*  edition. 
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THE    SHOEMAKER'S    HOLIDAY. 


■**■ 


ACT    I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Street  in  London. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Lincoln.  My  lord  mayor,  you  have  sundry  times 
Feasted  myself  and  many  courtiers  more  : 
Seldom  or  never  can  we  be  so  kind 
To  make  requital  of  your  courtesy. 
But  leaving  this,  I  hear  my  cousin  Lacy 
Is  much  affected  to  your  daughter  Rose. 

Z.  Mayor,  True,  my  good  lord,  and  she  loves  him 
so  well 
That  I  mislike  her  boldness  in  the  chase. 

Lincoln,  Why,  my  lord  mayor,  think  you  it  then  a 
shame. 
To  join  a  Lacy  with  an  Oateley's  name  } 

L,  Mayor,  Too  mean  is  my  poor  girl  for  his  high 
birth ; 
Poor  citizens  must  not  with  courtiers  wed, 
Who  will  in  silks  and  gay  apparel  spend 
More  in  one  year  than  I  am  worth,  by  far : 
Therefore  your  honour  need  not  doubt  my  girl. 

Lincoln,  Take  heed,  my  lord,  advise  you  what  you 
do! 
A  verier  unthrift  lives  not  in  the  world, 
Than  is  my  cousin  ;  for  Til  tell  you  what : 
'Tis  now  almost  a  year  since  he  requested 
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To  travel  countries  for  experience  ; 

I  furnished  him  with  coin,  bills  of  exchange, 

Letters  of  credit,  men  to  wait  on  him, 

Solicited  my  friends  in  Italy 

Well  to  respect  him.     But  to  see  the  end  : 

Scant  had  he  journeyed  through  half  Germany, 

But  all  his  coin  was  spent,  his  men  cast  off, 

His  bills  embezzled,'  and  my  jolly  coz, 

Ashamed  to  show  his  bankrupt  presence  here, 

Became  a  shoemaker  in  Wittenberg, 

A  goodly  science  for  a  gentleman 

Of  such  descent !     Now  judge  the  rest  by  this : 

Suppose  your  daughter  have  a  thousand  pound. 

He  did  consume  me  more  in  one  half  year ; 

And  make  him  heir  to  all  the  wealth  you  have, 

One  twelvemonth's  rioting  will  waste  it  all. 

Then  seek,  my  lord,  some  honest  citizen 

To  wed  your  daughter  to. 

Z.  Mayor.  I  thank  your  lordship. 

{Aside)   Well,  fox,  I  understand  your  subtility. 
As  for  your  nephew,  let  your  lordship's  eye 
But  watch  his  actions,  and  you  need  not  fear. 
For  I  have  sent  my  daughter  far  enough. 
And  yet  your  cousin  Rowland  might  do  well. 
Now  he  hath  learned  an  occupation  ; 
And  yet  I  scorn  to  call  him  son-in-law. 

Lincoln.  Ay,  but  I  have  a  better  trade  for  him  : 
I  thank  his  grace,  he  hath  appointed  him 
Chief  colonel  of  all  those  companies 
Mustered  in  London  and  the  shires  about, 
To  serve  his  highness  in  those  wars  of  France. 
See  where  he  comes ! — 

Enter  Lovell,  Lacv,  and  ASKEW. 

Lovell,  what  news  with  you  } 
Lovell,  My  Lord  of  Lincoln,  'tis  his  highness'  will, 
That  presently  your  cousin  ship  for  France 
With  all  his  powers  ;  he  would  not  for  a  million, 
But  they  should  land  at  Dieppe  within  four  days. 

*  Squandered. 
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Lincoln.  Go  certify  his  Grace,  it  shall  be  done. 

\Exit  LOVELL. 
Now,  cousin  Lacy,  in  what  forwardness 
Are  all  your  companies  ? 

Lacy.  All  well  prepared. 

The  men  of  Hertfordshire  He  at  Mile  End, 
Suffolk  and  Essex  train  in  Tothill  Fields, 
The  Londoners  and  those  of  Middlesex, 
All  gallantly  prepared  in  Finsbury, 
With  frolic  spirits  long  for  their  parting  hour. 

Z.  Mayor.    They  have  their  imprest,^  coats,  and 
furniture ;  * 
And,  if  it  please  your  cousin  Lacy  come 
To  the  Guildhall,  he  shall  receive  his  pay  ; 
And  twenty  pounds  besides  my  brethren 
Will  freely  give  him,  to  approve  our  loves 
We  bear  unto  my  lord,  your  uncle  here. 

Lacy.  I  thank  your  honour. 

Lincoln.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  mayor. 

L.  Mayor.  At  the  Guildhall  we  will  expect  your 
coming.  [Exit. 

Lincoln.  To  approve  your  loves  to  me  ?    No  sub- 
tility ! 
Nephew,  that  twenty  pound  he  doth  bestow 
For  joy  to  rid  you  from  his  daughter  Rose. 
But,  cousins  both,  now  here  are  none  but  friends, 
I  would  not  have  you  cast  an  amorous  eye 
Upon  so  mean  a  project  as  the  love 
Of  a  gay,  fwilful,  painted  citizen. 
I  know,  this  churl  even  in  the  height  of  scorn 
Doth  hate  the  mixture  of  his  blood  with  thine. 
I  pray  thee,  do  thou  so  !     Remember,  coz. 
What  honourable  fortunes  wait  on  thee  : 
Increase  the  king's  love,  which  so  brightly  shines. 
And  gilds  thy  hopes.     I  have  no  heir  but  thee, — 
And  yet  not  thee,  if  with  a  wayward  spirit 
Thou  start  from  the  true  bias  of  my  love. 

Lacy.  My  lord,  I  will  for  honour,  not  desire 
Of  land  or  livings,  or  to  be  your  heir. 

Regimental  badge.  '  Martial  equipment. 
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So  guide  my  actions  in  pursuit  of  France, 
As  shall, add  glory  to  the  Lacys'  name. 

Lincoln.  Coz,  for  those  words  here's  thirty  Portu- 
guese ^ 
And,  nephew  Askew,  there's  a  few  for  you. 
Fair  Honour,  in  her  loftiest  eminence, 
Stays  in  France  for  you,  till  you  fetch  her  thence. 
Then,  nephews,  clap  swift  wings  on  your  designs : 
Begone,  begone,  make  haste  to  the  Guildhall ; 
There  presently  Til  meet  you.    Do  not  stay : 
Where  honour  beckons,  shame  attends  delay.     \ExiL 

Askew,    How  gladly  would  your   uncle  have  you 
gone ! 

Lacy,  True,  coz,  but  I'll  o'erreach  his  policies. 
I  have  some  serious  business  for  three  days. 
Which  nothing  but  my  presence  can  dispatch. 
You,  therefore,  cousin,  with  the  companies. 
Shall  haste  to  Dover  ;  there  I'll  meet  with  you  : 
Or,  if  I  stay  past  my  prefixed  time. 
Away  for  France ;  we'll  meet  in  Normandy. 
The  twenty  pounds  my  lord  mayor  gives  to  me 
You  shall  receive,  and  these  ten  Portuguese, 
Part  of  mine  uncle's  thirty.     Gentle  coz, 
Have  care  to  our  great  charge  ;  I  know,  your  wisdom 
Hath  tried  itself  in  higher  consequence. 

Askew,   Coz,  all  myself  am  yours :  yet  have  this 
care, 
To  lodge  in  London  with  all  secrecy ; 
Our  uncle  Lincoln  hath,  besides  his  own. 
Many  a  jealous  eye,  that  in  your  face 
Stares  only  to  watch  means  for  your  disgrace. 

Lcicy,  Stay,  cousin,  who  be  these  } 

Enter  SiMON  Eyre,  Margery,  his  wife,  Hodge, 
FiRK,  Jane,  and  Ralph  with  a  pair  of  slwes. 

Eyre,  Leave  whining,  leave  whining !    Away  with 
this  whimpering,  this  puling,  these  blubbering  tears, 

*  A  gold  coin. 
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and  these  wet  eyes !     TU  get  thy  husband  discharged, 
I  warrant  thee,  sweet  Jane  ;  go  to  ! 

Hodge.  Master,  here  be  the  captains. 

Eyre.  Peace,  Hodge  ;  hush,  ye  knave,  hush  ! 

Firk.  Here  be  the  cavaliers  and  the  colonels, 
master. 

Eyre.  Peace,  Firk  ;  peace,  my  fine  Firk !  Stand 
by  with  your  pishery-pashery,  away  !  I  am  a  man 
of  the  best  presence ;  Fll  speak  to  them,  an  they 
were  Popes. — Gentlemen,  captains,  colonels,  com- 
manders !  Brave  men,  brave  leaders,  may  it  please 
you  to  give  me  audience.  I  am  Simon  Eyre,  the 
mad  shoemaker  of  Tower  Street ;  this  wench  with 
the  mealy  mouth  that  will  never  tire,  is  my  wife,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  here's  Hodge,  my  man  and  my  fore- 
man ;  here's  Firk,  my  fine  firking  journeyman,  and 
this  is  blubbered  Jane.  All  we  come  to  be  suitors 
for  this  honest  Ralph.  Keep  him  at  home,  and  as  I 
am  a  true  shoemaker  and  a  gentleman  of  the  gentle 
craft,  buy  spurs  yourselves,  and  I'll  find  ye  boots 
these  seven  years. 

Marg.  Seven  years,  husband } 

Eyre.  Peace,  midriff,  peace !  I  know  what  I  do. 
Peace ! 

Firk.  Truly,  master  cormorant,  you  shall  do  God 
good  service  to  let  Ralph  and  his  wife  stay  together. 
She's  a  young  new-married  woman  ;  if  you  take  her 
husband  away  from  her,  you  undo  her  ;  she  may  beg 
in  the  daytime  ;  for  he's  as  good  a  workman  as  any 
is  in  our  trade.* 

Jarie.  O  let  him  stay,  else  I  shall  be  undone. 

Firk.  Ay,  truly,  she  shall  be  laid  at  one  side  like 
a  pair  of  old  shoes  else,  and  be  occupied  for  no 
use. 

Lcuy.  Truly,  my  friends,  it  lies  not  in  my  power : 
The  Londoners  are  pressed,  paid,  and  set  forth 
By  the  lord  mayor  ;  I  cannot  change  a  man. 

Hodge.  Why,  then  you  were  as  good  be  a  corporal 
as  a  colonel,  if  you  cannot  discharge  one  good  fellow ; 
and  I  tell  you  true,  I  think  you  do  more  than  you 
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can  answer,  to  press  a  man  within  a  year  and  a  day 
of  his  marriage. 

Eyre,  Well  said,  melancholy  Hodge ;  gramercy, 
my  fine  foreman. 

Marg.  Truly,  gentlemen,  it  were  ill  done  for  such 
as  you  to  stand  so  stiffly  against  a  poor  young  wife, 
considering  her  case,  she  is  new-married,  but  let  that 
pass  :  I  pray,  deal  not  roughly  with  her ;  her  husband 
is  a  young  man,  and  but  newly  entered,  but  let  that 
pass. 

Eyre.  Away  with  your  pishery-pashery,  your  pols 
and  your  edipols !  Peace,  midriff;  silence.  Cicely 
Trinket !  *     Let  your  head  speak. 

Firk,  Yea,  and  the  fheart  too,  master. 

Eyre,  Too  soon,  my  fine  Firk,  too  soon  !  Peace, 
scoundrels  !  See  you  this  man  }  Captains,  you  will 
not  release  him  ?  Well,  let  him  go ;  he's  a  proper 
shot ;  let  him  vanish !  Peace,  Jane,  dry  up  thy  tears, 
they'll  make  his  powder  dankish.  Take  him,  brave 
men ;  Hector  of  Troy  was  an  hackney  to  him,  Her- 
cules and  Termagant*  scoundrels.  Prince  Arthur's 
Round-table — by  the  Lord  of  Ludgate — ne'er  fed 
such  a  tall,  such  a  dapper  swordsman  ;  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,  a  brave,  resolute  swordsman  !  Peace,  Jane  ! 
I  say  no  more,  mad  knaves ! 

Firk,  See,  see,  Hodge,  how  my  master  raves  in 
commendation  of  Ralph ! 

Hodge,  Ralph,  th'art  a  gull,  by  this  hand,  an  thou 
goest  not. 

Askew,  I  am  glad,  good  Master  Eyre,  it  is  my  hap 
To  meet  so  resolute  a  soldier. 
Trust  me,  for  your  report  and  love  to  him, 
A  common  slight  regard  shall  not  respect  him. 

Lacy.  Is  thy  name  Ralph  } 

Ralph,  Yes,  sir. 

Lacy.  Give  me  thy  hand  ; 

Thou  shalt  not  want,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Woman,  be  patient ;  God,  no  doubt,  will  send 

'  An  imaginary  Saracen  god 
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Thy  husband  safe  again  ;  but  he  must  go, 
His  country's  quarrels  says  it  shall  be  so. 

Hodge,  Th'art  a  gull,  by  my  stirrup,  if  thou  dost 
not  go.     ♦Strike  thine  enemies,  Ralph. 

\Enter  DODGER. 

Dodger,  My  lord,  your  uncle  on  the  Tower  Hill 
Stays  with  the  lord  mayor  and  the  aldermen, 
And  doth  request  you  with  all  speed  you  may. 
To  hasten  thither. 

Askew,  Cousin,  let's  go. 

Lacy.  Dodger,    run    you    before,    tell    them    we 
come. —  \Exit  DODGER. 

This  Dodger  is  mine  uncle's  parasite, 
The  arrant'st  varlet  that  e'er  breathed  on  earth  ; 
He  sets  more  discord  in  a  noble  house 
By  one  day's  broaching  of  his  pickthank  tales, 
Than  can  be  salved  again  in  twenty  years. 
And  he,  I  fear,  shall  go  with  us  to  France, 
To  pry  into  our  actions. 

Askew.  Therefore,  Coz, 

It  shall  behove  you  to  be  circumspect. 

Lacy.  Fear  not,  good  cousin.]     Ralph,  hie  to  your 
colours. 

Ralph.  I  must,  because  there's  no  remedy  ; 
But,  gentle  master  and  my  loving  dame, 
As  you  have  always  been  a  friend  to  me, 
So  in  mine  absence  think  upon  my  wife. 

Jane.  Alas,  my  Ralph. 

Marg.  She  cannot  speak  for  weeping. 

Eyre.  Peace,  you  cracked  groats,  you  mustard 
tokens,*  disquiet  not  the  brave  soldier.  Go  thy  ways, 
Ralph ! 

Jane.  Ay,  ay,  you  bid  him  go  ;  what  shall  I  do 
When  he  is  gone } 

Firk.  Why,  be  not  idle.* 

Eyre.  Let  me  see  thy  hand,  Jane.     This  fine  hand, 

'  Little  yellow  spots  on  the  body  which  denoted  the  infection 
of  the  plague. 
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this  white  hand,  these  pretty  fingers  must  spin,  must 
card,  must  work  ;  work,  you  bombast-cotton-candle- 
queen  ;  work  for  your  living,  fwith  a  plague  to  you. — 
Hold  thee,  Ralph,  here's  five  sixpences  for  thee ;  fight 
for  the  honour  of  the  gentle  craft,  for  the  gentlemen 
shoemakers,  the  courageous  cordwainers,  the  flower 
of  St.  Martin's,  the  mad  knaves  of  Bedlam,  Fleet 
Street,  Tower  Street  and  Whitechapel ;  crack  me  the 
crowns  of  the  French  knaves ;  fa  plague  on  them, 
crack  them  ;  fight,  by  the  Lord  of  Ludgate ;  fight, 
my  fine  boy ! 

Firk.  Here,  Ralph,  here's  three  twopences :  two 
carry  into  France,  the  third  shall  wash  our  souls  at 
parting,  for  sorrow  is  dry.  For  my  sake,  firk  the 
Basa  mofi  cues, 

Hodge.  Ralph,  I  am  heavy  at  parting ;  but  here's 
a  shilling  for  thee.  God  send  thee  to  cram  thy 
slops*  with  French  crowns,  and  thy  enemies'  fbodies 
with  bullets. 

Ralph.  I  thank  you,  master,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
Now,  gentle  wife,  my  loving  lovely  Jane, 
Rich  men,  at  parting,  give  their  wives  rich  gifts, 
Jewels  and  rings,  to  grace  their  lily  hands. 
Thou  know'st  our  trade  makes  rings  for  women's 

heels : 
Here  take  this  pair  of  shoes,  cut  out  by  Hodge, 
Stitched  by  my  fellow  Firk,  seamed  by  myself. 
Made  up  and  pinked  with  letters  for  thy  name. 
Wear  them,  my  dear  Jane,  for  thy  husband's  sake  ; 
And  every  morning,  when  thou  puU'st  them  on. 
Remember  me,  and  pray  for  my  return. 
Make  much  of  them ;  for  I  have  made  them  so, 
That  I  can  know  them  from  a  thousand  mo. 

Drtiin  sounds.  Enter  tfie  LORD  Mayor,  tlu  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  Lacy,  Askew,  Dodger,  ^?«^/ Soldiers. 
Tlieypass  over  tJie  stage  ;  ^Sj^LVUfalls  in  amongst 
them ;  Firk  and  the  rest  cry  "  Farewell,"  etc., 
and  so  exeunt. 

^  Breeches-pockets. 
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ACT    II. 
SCENE  I.— ^  Garden  at  Old  Ford, 

Efiier  ROSE,  alone^  making  a  garland. 

Rose.  Here  sit  thou  down  upon  this  flow'ry  bank, 
And  make  a  garland  for  thy  Lacy's  head. 
These  pinks,  these  roses,  and  these  violets. 
These  blushing  gilliflowers,  these  marigolds. 
The  fair  embroidery  of  his  coronet. 
Carry  not  half  such  beauty  in  their  cheeks, 
As  the  sweet  countenance  of  my  Lacy  doth. 
O  my  most  unkind  father  !    O  my  stars. 
Why  lowered  you  so  at  my  nativity. 
To  make  me  love,  yet  live  robbed  of  my  love  ? 
Here  as  a  thief  am  I  imprisoned 
For  my  dear  Lacy's  sake  within  those  walls, 
Which  by  my  father's  cost  were  builded  up 
For  better  purposes ;  here  must  I  languish 
For  him  that  doth  as  much  lament,  I  know, 
Mine  absence,  as  for  him  I  pine  in  woe. 

Enter  Sybil. 

\SybiL  Good  morrow,  young  mistress.  I  am  sure 
you  make  that  garland  for  me ;  against  I  shall  be 
Lady  of  the  Harvest. 

Rose.  Sybil,  what  news  at  London  } 

Sybil.  None  but  good  ;  my  lord  mayor,  your  father, 
and  Master  Philpot,  your  uncle,  and  Master  Scot, 
your  cousin,  land  Mistress  Fry  by  Doctors*  Commons, 
do  all,  by  my  troth,  send  you  most  hearty  commen- 
dations. 

Rose.  Did  Lacy  send  kind  greetings  to  his  love  ? 
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Sybil.  O  yes,  out  of  cry,  by  my  troth.  I  scant 
knew  him  ;  here  'a  wore  a  scarf ;  and  here  a  scarf, 
here  a  bunch  of  feathers,  and  here  precious  stones 
and  jewels,  and  a  pair  of  garters, — O,  monstrous ! 
like  one  of  our  yellow  silk  curtains  at  home  here 
in  Old  Ford  house,  here  in  Master  fBellamoure's 
chamber.  I  stood  at  our  door  in  Cornhill,  looked 
at  him,  he  at  me  indeed,  spake  to  him,  but  he  not 
to  me,  not  a  word ;  marry  go-up,  thought  I,  with  a 
wanion  ! '  He  passed  by  me  as  proud — Marry  foh  ! 
are  you  grown  humorous,  thought  I ;  and  so  shut 
the  door,  and  in  I  came. 

Rose,  O  Sybil,  how  dost  thou  my  Lacy  wrong ! 
My  Rowland  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
No  dove  was  ever  half  so  mild  as  he. 

Sybil,  Mild  t  yea,  as  a  bushel  of  stamped  crabs.^ 
He  looked  upon  me  as  sour  as  verjuice.  Go  thy 
ways,  thought  I ;  thou  may'st  be  much  in  thy  gas- 
kins,*  but  nothing  in  thy  nether-stocks.  This  is 
your  fault,  mistress,  to  love  him  that  loves  not  you  ; 
he  thinks  scorn  to  do  as  he's  done  to  ;  but  if  I  were 
as  you,  rd  cry ;  Go  by,  Jeronimo,  go  by !  *  * 

Rose,  Will  my  love  leave  me  then,  and  go  to 
France } 

Sybil,  I  know  not  that,  but  I  am  sure  I  see  him 
stalk  before  the  soldiers.  By  my  troth,  he  is  a 
proper  man  ;  but  he  is  proper  that  proper  doth. 
Let  him  go  snick-up,*  young  mistress.] 

Rose,  Get  thee  to  London,  and  learn  perfectly, 
Whether  my  Lacy  go  to  France,  or  no. 
Do  this,  and  I  will  give  thee  for  thy  pains 
My  cambric  apron  and  my  Romish  gloves, 
My  purple  stockings  and  a  stomacher. 
Say,  wilt  thou  do  this,  Sybil,  for  my  sake  t 

Sybil,  Will  I,  quoth  a  ?  At  whose  suit  }  By  my 
troth,  yes,  1*11  go.     A  cambric  apron,  gloves,  a  pair 

'  Vengeance.  *  Crushed  crab  apples. 

'  A  kind  of  trousers,  first  worn  by  the  Gascons. 

*  A  phrase  from  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy, 

*  i.e.  Go  and  be  hanged  ! 
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of  purple  stockings,  and  a  stomacher !  Til  ftoil  in 
purple,  mistress,  for  you ;  I'll  take  anything  that 
comes  a  God's  name.  O  rich !  a  cambric  apron  ! 
Faith,  then  have  at  *  up  tails  all.'  I'll  go  jiggy-joggy 
to  London,  and  be  here  in  a  trice,  young  mistress. 

[Exit. 
Rose.  Do  so,  good  Sybil.     Meantime  wretched  I 
Will  sit  and  sigh  for  his  lost  company.  [Exit 


SCENE  II. — A  Street  in  London, 

Enter  Lacy,  disguised  as  a  Dutch  Shoemaker. 

Lacy.  How  many  shapes  have  gods  and  kings  de- 
vised. 
Thereby  to  compass  their  desired  loves ! 
It  is  no  shame  for  Rowland  Lacy,  then. 
To  clothe  his  cunning  with  the  gentle  craft. 
That,  thus  disguised,  I  may  unknown  possess 
The  only  happy  presence  of  my  Rose. 
For  her  have  I  forsook  my  charge  in  France, 
Incurred  the  king's  displeasure,  and  stirred  up 
Rough  hatred  in  mine  uncle  Lincoln's  breast. 

0  love,  how  powerful  art  thou,  that  canst  change 
High  birth  to  baseness,  and  a  noble  mind 

To  the  mean  semblance  of  a  shoemaker ! 
But  thus  it  must  be.     For  her  cruel  father. 
Hating  the  single  union  of  our  souls. 
Has  secretly  conveyed  my  Rose  from  London, 
To  bar  me  of  her  presence ;  but  I  trust, 
Fortune  and  this  disguise  will  further  me 
Once  more  to  view  her  beauty,  gain  her  sight 
Here  in  Tower  Street  with  Eyre  the  shoemaker 
Mean  I  a  while  to  work  ;  I  know  the  trade, 

1  learnt  it  when  I  was  in  Wittenberg. 

Then  cheer  thy  hoping  spirits,  be  not  dismayed. 
Thou  canst  not  want :  do  Fortune  what  she  can. 
The  gentle  craft  is  living  for  a  man,  \Exit. 
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SCENE   III.— ^«  open  Yard  before  Eyre's  House. 

Enter'EYKKy  making  himself  ready} 

[Eyre,  Where  be  these  boys,  these  girls,  these  fsluts, 
these  scoundrels  ?  They  wallow  in  the  fat  brewiss* 
of  my  bounty,  and  lick  up  the  crumbs  of  my  table, 
yet  will  not  rise  to  see  my  walks  cleansed.  Come 
out,  you  powder-beef^  queans !  What,  Nan  !  what, 
Madge  Mumble-crust."*  Come  out,  you  fat  fslatterns, 
and  sweep  me  these  kennels  that  the  noisome  stench 
offend  not  the  noses  of  my  neighbours.  What,  Firk, 
I  say ;  what,  Hodge !  Open  my  shop-windows ! 
What,  Firk,  I  safr^  ^^-^^  V^\  V 

Firk,  O  master,  is't  you  that  speak  bandog*  and 
Bedlam  this  morning?  I  was  in  a  dream^  and 
mused  what  madman  was  got  into  the  street  so 
early ;  have  you  drunk  this  morning  that  your  throat 
is  so  clear } 

Eyre.  Ah,  well  said,  Firk ;  well  said,  Firk.  To 
work,  my  fine  knave,  to  work  !  Wash  thy  face,  and 
thou'lt  be  more  blest. 

Firk,  Let  them  wash  my  face  that  will  eat  it. 
Good  master,  send  for  a  souse-wife,^  if  you'll  have 
my  face  cleaner. 

Enter  HODGE. 

Eyre,  Away,  sloven !  avaunt,  scoundrel  !-^Good- 
morrow,  Hodge ;  good-morrow,  my  fine  foreman. 

Hodge,  O  master,  good-morrow ;  y'are  an  early 
stirrer.     Here's  a  fair  morning. — Good-morrow,  Firk, 

*  i.e.  Dressing  himself. 

^  Bread  soaked  in  pot  liquor. 

'  Salted  beef. 

^  A  character  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister  is  so  named. 

*  A  loud  watch-dog. 

^  A  woman  who  washed  and  pickled  pigs'  faces. 
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I  could  have  slept  this  hour.  Here's  a  brave  day 
towards. 

Eyre.  Oh,  haste  to  work,  my  fine  foreman,  haste 
to  work. 

Firk,  Master,  I  am  dry  as  dust  to  hear  my  fellow 
Roger  talk  of  fair  weather ;  let  us  pray  for  good 
leather,  and  let  clowns  and  ploughboys  and  those 
that  work  in  the  fields  pray  for  brave  days.  We 
work  in  a  dry  shop ;  what  care  I  if  it  rain  t 

Enter  Margery. 

Eyre,  How  now,  Dame  Margery,  can  you  see  to 
rise  ?     Trip  and  go,  call  up  the  fsluts,  your  maids. 

Marg,  See  to  rise  ?  I  hope  'tis  time  enough,  'tis 
early  enough  for  any  woman  to  be  seen  abroad.  I 
marvel  how  many  wives  in  Tower  Street  are  up  so 
soon.     Gods  me,  'tis  not  noon, — here's  a  bawling  ! 

Eyre,  Peace,  Margery,  peace !  Where's  Cicely 
Trinket,  your  maid  }  She  has  a  privy  fault,  she 
fsnores  in  her  sleep.  Call  the  quean  up  j  if  my  men 
want  shoe-thread,  I'll  swinge  her  in  a  stirrup. 

Firk,  Yet,  that's  but  a  dry  beating ;  here's  still  a 
sign  of  drought. 

Enter  Lacy  disguised^  singing. 

Lacy,    Der  was  een  bare  vaft  Gelderland 

Frolick  sie  by  en  ; 
He  was  als  dronck  lie  cold  nyet  standi 

Upsolce  sie  by  en. 
Tap  eens  de  cannekcn^ 
Drinckey  sclione  mannekin} 

Firk,  Master,  for  my  life,  yonder's  a  brother  of  the 

*  There  was  a  boor  from  Gelderland, 
Jolly  they  be ; 
He  was  so  drunk  he  could  not  stand, 

Drunken  they  be  : 
Clink  then  the  cannikin. 
Drink,  pretty  mannikin  ! 

C   2 
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f::entle  craft ;  if  he  bear  not  Saint  Hugh's  bones,^  Til 
forfeit  my  bones ;  he's  some  uplandish  workman : 
hire  him^  good  master,  that  I  may  learn  some  gibble- 
gabble ;  'twill  make  us  work  the  faster. 

Eyre,  Peace,  Firk !  A  hard  world !  Let  him 
pass,  let  him  vanish ;  we  have  journeymen  enow. 
Peace,  my  fine  Firk  ! 

Marg,  Nay,  nay,  y'are  best  follow  your  man's 
counsel ;  you  shall  see  what  will  come  on't :  we  have 
not  men  enow,  but  we  must  entertain  every  butter- 
box  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

Hodge,  "Dame,  'fore  God,  if  my  master  follow  your 
counsel,  he'll  consume  little  beef.  He  shall  be  glad 
of  men,  an  he  can  catch  them. 

Firk.  Ay,  that  he  shall. 

Hodge,  'Fore  God,  a  proper  man,  and  I  warrant,  a 
fine  workman.  Master,  farewell ;  dame,  adieu  ;  if 
such  a  man  as  he  cannot  find  work,  Hodge  is  not  for 
you.  \Pffers  to  go. 

Eyre,  Stay,  my  fine  Hodge. 

Firk,  Faith,  an  your  foreman  go,  dame,  you  must 
take  a  journey  to  seek  a  new  journeyman ;  if  Roger 
remove,  Firk  follows.  If  Saint  Hugh's  bones  shall 
not  be  set  a-work,  I  may  prick  mine  awl  in  the 
walls,  and  go  play.  Fare  ye  well,  master ;  good-bye, 
dame. 

Eyre,  Tarry,  my  fine  Hodge,  my  brisk  foreman  ! 
Stay,  Firk !  Peace,  pudding-broth  !  By  the  Lord 
of  Ludgate,  I  love  my  men  as  my  life.  Peace,  you 
gallimafry  !'  Hodge,  if  he  want  work,  I'll  hire  him. 
One  of  you  to  him  ;  stay, — he  comes  to  us. 

Lacy,  Goedcn  ddch,  meester,  ende  u  vro  oak? 

Firk,  Nails,  if  I  should  speak  after  him  without 
drinking,  I  should  choke.  And  you,  friend  Oake,  are 
you  of  the  gentle  craft .? 

'  St.  Hugh,  the  patron  saint  of  shoemakers  ;  his  bones  were 
supposed  to  have  been  made  into  shoemaker's  tools. 

*  A  dish  of  different  hashed  meats. 

*  Good  day,  master,  and  your  wife  too. 
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Lacy,   YaWf  yaw,  ik  bin  den  shornawker} 

Firk,  Den  shomaker,  quoth  a!  And  hark  you, 
s/tomaker,  have  you  all  your  tools,  a  good  rubbing- 
pin,  a  good  stopper,  a  good  dresser,  your  four  sorts 
of  awls,  and  your*  wax,  your  paring  knife,  your  hand 
and  thumb-leathers,  and  good  St.  Hugh's  bones  to 
smooth  up  your  work  ? 

Lacy,  Yaw,  yaw;  be  niet  vorveard.  Ik  hob  all  de 
dingen  voour  mack  skooes  groot  and  cleane? 

Firk,  Ha,  ha !  Good  master,  hire  him  ;  hell  make 
me  laugh  so  that  I  shall  work  more  in  mirth  than  I 
can  in  earnest. 

Eyre.  Hear  ye,  friend,  have  ye  any  skill  in  the 
mystery  of  cordwainers  ? 

Lacy,  Ik  weet  niet  wat  yow  seg ;  ich  vers  taw  yon 
niet? 

Firk.  Why,  thus,  man :  (Imitating  by  gesture  a 
shoemaker  at  work)  Ich  verste  u  niet,  quoth  a. 

Lacy.   Yaw,  yaw,  yaw  ;  ick  can  dat  wel  doen^ 

Firk,  Yaw,  yaw  !  He  speaks  yawing  like  a  jack- 
daw that  gapes  to  be  fed  with  cheese-curds.  Oh,  he'll 
give  a  villanous  pull  at  a  can  of  double  beer ;  but 
Hodge  and  I  have  the  vantage,  we  must  drink  first, 
because  we  are  the  eldest  journeymen. 

Eyre,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Lacy.  Hans — Hans  Meulter. 

Eyre,  Give  me  thy  hand  ;  th'art  welcome.-^Hodge, 
entertain  him  ;  Firk,  bid  him  welcome  ;  come,  Hans. 
Run,  wife,  bid  your  maids,  your  trullibubs,*  make 
ready  my  fine  men's  breakfasts.    To  him,  Hodge ! 

Hodge.  Hans,  th'art  welcome  ;  use  thyself  friendly, 
for  we  are  good  fellows  ;  if  not,  thou  shalt  be  fought 
with,  wert  thou  bigger  than  a  giant. 

Firk.  Yea,  and  drunk  with,  wert  thou  Gargantua. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  am  a  shoemaker. 

*  Yes,  yes  ;  be  not  afraid.  I  have  everything,  to  make  boots 
big  and  little. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  say ;  I  don't  understand  you. 

*  Yes,  yes,  yes  ;  I  can  do  that  very  well 

*  Slatterns. 
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My  master  keeps  no  cowards,  I  tell  thee. — Ho,  boy, 
bring  him  an  heel-block,  here's  a  new  journeyman. 

\Enter  Boy. 

Lacy,  Oy  ich  wtrsto  you  ;  ichmoeteen  halve  dossen 
cans  betaelen  ;  here^  boy^  nempt  dis  skilling,  tap  eens 
freelicke}  [Exit  Boy. 

Eyre.  Quick,  snipper-snapper,  away  !  Firk,  scour 
thy  throat,  thou  shalt  wash  it  with  Castilian  liquor. 

Enter  Boy. 

Come,  my  last  of  the  fives,  give  me  a  can.  Have  to 
thee,  Hans ;  here,  Hodge ;  here,  Firk  ;  drink,  you 
mad  Greeks,  and  work  like  true  Trojans,  and  pray 
for  Simon  Eyre,  the  shoemaker. — Here,  Hans,  and 
th'art  welcome. 

Firk,  Lo,  dame,  you  would  have  lost  a  good  fellow 
that  will  teach  us  to  laugh.  This  beer  came  hopping 
in  well 

Marg,  Simon,  it  is  almost  seven. 

Eyre.  Is't  so,  Dame  Clapper-dudgeon  .?*  Is't 
seven  a  clock,  and  my  men's  breakfast  not  ready  'i 
Trip  and  go,  you  soused  conger,  away  !  Come,  you 
mad  hyperboreans ;  follow  me,  Hodge ;  follow  me, 
Hans ;  come  after,  my  fine  Firk  ;  to  work,  to  work  a 
while,  and  then  to  breakfast !  \Exit. 

Firk.  Soft !  Yaw^  yaWy  good  Hans,  though  my 
master  have  no  more  wit  but  to  call  you  afore  me,  I 
am  not  so  foolish  to  go  behind  you,  1  being  the  elder 
journeyman.  [Exeunt. 

^  O,  I  understand  you ;  I  must  pay  for  half-a-dozen  cans ; 
here,  boy,  take  this  shilling,  tap  this  once  freely. 
5  Cant  term  for  a  beggar  :  of.  Fletcher's  Beggar* s  Btish. 
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SCENE  IV.— /i  FUldnear  Old  Ford, 

Holloaing  within.    Enter  Master  Warner  and 
Master  Hammon,  attired  as  Hunters. 

Ham.  Cousin,  beat  every  brake,  the  game's  not 
far. 
This  way  with  winged  feet  he  fled  from  death. 
Whilst  the  pursuing  hounds,  scenting  his  steps. 
Find  out  his  highway  to  destruction. 
Besides,  the  miller's  boy  told  me  even  now, 
He  saw  him  take  soil,'  and  he  holloaed  him, 
Affirming  him  to  have  been  so  embost* 
That  long  he  could  not  hold. 

Warn.  If  it  be  so, 

Tis  best  we  trace  these  meadows  by  Old  Ford. 

A  noise  of  Hunters  within.    Enter  a  Boy. 

Ham.  How  now,  boy  }  Where's  the  deer  ?  speak, 
saw'st  thou  him  ? 

Boy,  O  yea ;  I  saw  him  leap  through  a  hedge,  and 
then  over  a  ditch,  then  at  my  lord  mayor's  pale,  over 
he  skipped  me,  and  in  he  went  me,  and  "  holla  "  the 
hunters  cried,  and  "  there,  boy ;  there,  boy  ! "  But 
there  he  is,  'a  mine  honesty. 

Ham.  Boy,  God  amercy.    Cousin,  let's  away  ; 
I  hope  we  shall  find  better  sport  to-day.       \Exetint^ 


SCENE  V .—Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Hunting  within.    Enter  ROSE  and  SYBIL. 

Rose.  Why,  Sybil,  wilt  thou  prove  a  forester  ? 
Sybil.  Upon  some,  no ;  forester,  go  by  ;  no,  faith, 
mistress.    The  deer  came  running  into  the  barn 

^  Cover.  '  Spent. 
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through  the  orchard  and  over  the  pale  ;  I  wot  well,  I 
looked  as  pale  as  a  new  cheese  to  see  him.  But 
whip,  says  Goodman  Pin-close,  up  with  his  flail,  and 
our  Nick  with  a  prong,  and  down  he  fell,  and  they 
upon  him,  and  I  upon  them.  By  my  troth,  we  had. 
such  sport ;  and  in  the  end  we  ended  him  ;  his 
throat  we  cut,  flayed  him,  unhorned  him,  and  my 
lord  mayor  shall  eat  of  him  anon,  when  he  comes. 

[Horns  sound  within. 
Rose,  Hark,  hark,  the  hunters  come  ;  y'are  best 
take  heed, 
They'll  have  a  saying  to  you  for  this  deed. 

Enter  Master  Hammon,  Master  Warner,  Hunts- 
men, and  Boy.^ 

Ham,  God  save  you,  fair  ladies. 

Sybil.  Ladies  !  O  gross  !* 

Warn,  Came  not  a  buck  this  way  } 

Rose.  No,  but  two  does. 

Ham.  And  which  way  went  they?     Faith,  we'll 
hunt  at  those. 

Sybil.  At  those  ?*    Good  Lord  ! 

Warn,  Wounds  !     Then  farewell ! 

Ham.  Boy,  which  way  went  he  } 

Boy,  This  way.  sir,  he  ran. 

Ham.  This    way   he    ran    indeed,    fair    Mistress 
Rose; 
Our  game  was  lately  in  your  orchard  seen. 

Warn,  Can  you  advise,  which  way  he  took  his 
flight } 

Sybil.  Follow  your  nose  ;t  'twill  guide  you  right. 

Warn.  Th'art  a  mad  wench. 

Sybil,  O,  rich ! 

Rose.  Trust  me,  not  L 

It  is  not  like  that  the  wild  forest-deer 
Would  come  so  near  to  places  of  resort ; 
You  are  deceived,  he  fled  some  other  way. 

'  Some  of  this  could  be  omitted  to  shorten  the  play. 
*  Stupid. 
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Warn,  Which    way,    my    sugar-candy,  can   you 

shew  ? 
Sybil,  Come  up,  good  honeysops,  upon  some,  no. 
Rose.  Why  do  you   stay,   and   not  pursue  your 

game  ? 
Sybil,  ril  hold  my  life,  their  hunting-nags  be  lame. 
Ha7n,  A  deer  more  dear  is  found  within  this  place. 
Rose.  But  not  the  deer,  sir,  which  you  had  in  chase. 
Ham.  I  chased  the  deer,  but  this  dear  chaseth  me. 
Rose.  The  strangest  hunting  that  ever  I  see. 
But  where's  your  park  i  [She  offers  to  go  away. 

Ham,  'Tis  here :  O  stay ! 

Rose.  Impale  me,  and  then  I  will  not  stray. 
Warn.  They  wrangle,  wench  ;  we  are  more  kind 

than  they. 
Sybil.  What  kind  of  hart  is  that  dear  heart  you 

seek  ? 
Warn,  A  hart,  dear  heart. 

Sybil.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  } 

Rose.  To  lose  your  heart,  is't  possible  you  can  ? 
Ham.  My  heart  is  lost. 

Rose,  Alack,  good  gentleman  ! 

Ham,  This  poor  lost  hart  would  I  wish  you  might 

find. 
Rose.  You,  by  such  luck,  might  prove  your  hart  a 

hind.* 
Now,  God,  an't  be  his  will,  send  Luck  into  your  way. 

Enter  the  LORD  Mayor  and  Servants. 

L.  Mayor.  What,  Master  Hammon  }   Welcome  to 

Old  Ford ! 
Sybil.  Gods  pittikins,  hands  off,  sir !  .  Here's  my 

lord. 
L.  Mayor.  I  hear  you  had  ill  luck,  and  lost  your 

game. 
Ham.  Tis  true,  my  lord. 

L.  Mayor.  I  am  sorry  for  the  same. 

What  gentleman  is  this  ? 

Ham.  My  brother-in-law. 
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L.  Mayor.  Y'are  welcome  both  ;  sith  Fortune  offers 
you 
Into  my  hands,  you  shall  not  part  from  hence, 
Until  you  have  refreshed  your  wearied  limbs. 
Go,  Sybil,  cover  the  board !    You  shall  be  guest 
To  no  good  cheer,  but  even  a  hunter's  feast 

Ham.  I  thank  your  lordship. — Cousin,  on  my  life. 
For  our  lost  venison  I  shall  find  a  wife.         [Exeunt. 

L.  Mayor.  In,  gentlemen  ;  Til  not  be  absent  long. — 
This  Hammon  is  a  proper  gentleman, 
A  citizen  by  birth,  fairly  allied  ; 
How  fit  an  husband  were  he  for  my  girl !   ^ 
Well,  I  will  in,  and  do  the  best  I  can. 
To  match  my  daughter  to  this  gentleman,         \ExiU 


\ 

\ 
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ACT    III. 
[SCENE  L— -4  Room  in  Eyre's  House, 

Enter  Lacy  otherwise  Hans,  Skipper,  Hodge,  and 

FiRK. 

Skip,  Ick  sal  yow  wat  seggen,  Hans  ;  dis  skipy  dat 
camen  frotn  Candy,  is  al  voly  by  Gofs  sacrament^  van 
sugar y  civet,  almonds,  cambrick,  end  alle  dingeft,  tow- 
sand  towsand  ding,  Netnpt  it,  Hans,  ne^npt  it  vor  v 
meester.  Daer  be  de  bits  van  ladeft.  Your  meester 
Simon  Eyre  sal  hae  good  copen,  Wat  seggen  yow, 
Hans?^ 

Firk,  Wat  seggen  de  reggen  de  copen,  slopen — laugh, 
Hodge,  laugh ! 

Hans,  Mine  liever  broder  Firk,  bringt  Meester  Eyre 
tat  det  signe  vn  Swannekin ;  daer  sal  yow  finde  dis 
skipper  end  me,  Wat  seggen  yow,  broder  Firk  ?  Doot 
it^  Hodge?    Come,  skipper.  \Exeunt, 

Firk.  Bring  him,  quoth  you  ?  Here's  no  knavery, 
to  bring  my  master  to  buy  a  ship  worth  the  lading 
of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Alas, 
that's  nothing ;  a  trifle,  a  bauble,  Hodge. 

Hodge.  The  truth  is,  Firk,  that  the  merchant 
owner  of  the  ship  dares   not   shew  his   head,  and 

*  111  tell  you  what,  Hans  ;  this  ship  that  is  come  from 
Candia,  is  quite  full,  by  God's  sacrament,  of  sugar,  civet, 
almonds,  cambric,  and  all  things  ;  a  thousand  thousand  things. 
Take  it,  Hans,  take  it  for  your  master.  There  are  the  bills  of 
ladmg.  Your  master,  Simon  Eyre,  shall  have  a  good  bargain. 
What  say  you,  Hans  ? 

*  My  dear  brother  Firk,  bring  Master  Eyre  to  the  sign  of 
the  Swan  ;  there  shall  you  find  this  skipper  and  me.  What 
say  youy  brother  Firk  ?    Do  it,  Hodge. 
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therefore  this  skipper  that  deals  for  him,  for  the 
love  he  bears  to  Hans,  offers  my  master  Eyre  a 
bargain  in  the  commodities.  He  shall  have  a 
reasonable  day  of  payment ;  he  may  sell  the  wares 
by  that  time,  and  be  an  huge  gainer  himself. 

Firk,  Yea,  but  can  my  fellow  Hans  lend  my  master 
twenty  porpentines  as  an  earnest  penny  } 

Hodge,  Portuguese,*  thou  wouldst  say ;  here  they 
be,  Firk  ;  hark,  they  jingle  in  my  pocket  like  St. 
Mary  Overy's  bells. 

Enter  Eyre  and  MARGERY. 

Firk.  Mum,  here  comes  my  dame  and  my  master. 
She*ll  scold,  on  my  life,  for  loitering  this  Monday  ; 
but  all's  one,  let  them  all  say  what  they  can, 
Monday's  our  holiday. 

Marg,  You  sing.  Sir  Sauce,  but  I  beshrew  your 
heart, 
I  fear,  for  this  your  singing  we  shall  smart. 

Firk.  Smart  for  me,  dame ;  why,  dame,  why  ? 

Hodge.  Master,  I  hope  you'll  not  suffer  my  dame 
to  take  down  your  journeymen. 

Firk.  If  she  take  me  down,  I'll  take  her  up  ;  yea, 
and  take  her  down  too,  a  button-hole  lower. 

Eyre.  Peace,  Firk ;  not  I,  Hodge ;  by  the  life  of 
Pharaoh,  by  the  Lord  of  Ludgate,  by  this  beard, 
every. hair  whereof  I  value  at  a  king's  ransom,  she 
shall  not  meddle  with  you. — Peace,  you  bombast- 
cotton-candle-quean  ;  away,  queen  of  clubs ;  quarrel 
not  with  me  and  my  men,  with  me  and  my  fine 
Firk  ;  I'll  firk  you,  if  you  do. 

Marg.  Yea,  yea,  man,  you  may  ;*  but  let  that  pass. 

Eyre.  Let  it  pass,  let  it  vanish  away  ;  peace ! 
Am  I  not  Simon  Eyre  t  Are  not  these  my  brave 
men,  brave  shoemakers,  all  gentlemen  of  the  gentle 
craft  ?  Prince  am  I  none,  yet  am  I  nobly  born,  as 
being  the  sole  son  of  a  shoemaker.  Away,  rubbish  ! 
vanish,  melt ;  melt  like  kitchen-stuff. 

*  A  coin. 
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Marg.  Yea,  yea,  'tis  well ;  I  must  be  called  rub- 
bish, kitchen-stuff,  for  a  sort  of  knaves. 

Firk,  Nay,  dame,  you  shall  not  weep  and  wail  in 
woe  for  me.  Master,  I'll  stay  00  longer ;  here's  an 
inventory  of  my  shop-tools.  Adieu,  master  ;  Hodge, 
farewell. 

Hodge.  Nay,  stay,  Firk  ;  thou  shalt  not  go  alone. 

Marg,  I  pray,  let  them  go ;  there  be  more  maids 
than  Mawkin,  more  men  than  Hodge,  and  more 
fools  than  Firk. 

Firk,  Fools  ?  Nails !  if  I  tarry  now,  I  would  my 
thair  might  be  turned  to  shoe-thread. 

Hodge.  And  if  I  stay,  I  pray  God  I  may  be 
turned  to  a  Turk,  and  set  in  Finsbury  for  boys  to 
shoot  at. — Come,  Firk. 

Eyre,  Stay,  my  fine  knaves,  you  arms  of  my  trade, 
you  pillars  of  my  profession.  What,  shall  a  tittle- 
tattle's  words  make  you  forsake  Simon  Eyre  ? — 
Avaunt,  kitchen-stuff!  Rip,  you  brown-bread 
Tannikin  ;*  out  of  my  sight !  Move  me  not !  Have 
not  I  ta'en  you  from  selling  tripes  in  Eastcheap, 
and  set  you  in  my  shop,  and  made  you  hail-fellow 
with  Simon  Eyre,  the  shoemaker  ?  And  now  do 
you  deal  thus  with  my  journeymen  }  Look,  you 
powder-beef-quean,  on  the  face  of  Hodge,  here's  a 
face  for  a  lord. 

Firk.  And  here's  a  face  for  any  lady  in  Chris- 
tendom. 

Eyre.  Rip,  you  chitterling,  avaunt !  Boy,  bid  the 
tapster  of  the  Boar's  Head  fill  me  a  dozen  cans  of 
beer  for  my  journeymen. 

Firk,  A  dozen  cans  .?  O,  brave !  Hodge,  now  I'll 
stay. 

Eyre  {in  a  low  voice  to  tlie  Boy).  An  the  knave 
fills  any  more  than  two,  he  pays  for  them.  \Exit  Boy. 
{Aloud),  A  dozen  cans  of  beer  for  my  journeymen. 
{Re-enter  Boy.)  Here,  you  mad  Mesopotamians, 
wash  your  livers  with  this  liquor.     Where  be  the  odd 

^  A  name  given  to  Dutchwomen. 
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ten  ?  No  more,  Madge,  no  more. — Well  said.  Drink 
and  to  work  ! — What  work  dost  thou,  Hodge  ?  what 
work  ? 

Hodge.  I  am  a  making  a  pair  of  shoes  for  my  lord 
mayor's  daughter,  Mistress  Rose. 

Firk.  And  I  a  pair  of  shoes  for  Sybil,  my  lord's 
maid.* 

Eyre,  Sybil  1  Fie,  defile  not  thy  fine  workmanly 
fingers  with  the  feet  of  kitchen-stuff  and  basting- 
ladles.  Ladies  of  the  court,  fine  ladies,  my  lads, 
commit  their  feet  to  our  apparelling ;  put  gross  work 
to  Hans.    Yark  and  seam,  yark  and  seam ! 

Firk.  For  yarking  and  seaming  let  me  alone,  an  I 
come  to*t. 

Hodge.  Well,  master,  all  this  is  from  the  bias.^  Do 
you  remember  the  ship  my  fellow  Hans  told  you  of  ? 
The  skipper  and  he  are  both  drinking  at  the  Swan. 
Here  be  the  Portuguese  to  give  earnest  If  you  go 
through  with  it,  you  cannot  choose  but  be  a  lord  at 
least 

Firk.  Nay,  dame,  if  my  master  prove  not  a  lord, 
and  you  a  lady,  hang  me. 

Marg.  Yea,  like  enough,  if  you  may  loiter  and 
tipple  thus. 

Firk.  Tipple,  dame  'i  No,  we  have  been  bargain- 
ing with  Skellum  Skanderbag:^  can  you  Dutch 
spreaken  for  a  ship  of  silk  Cyprus,  laden  with  sugar- 
candy. 

Enter  Boy  with  a  velvet  coat  and  an  Alderman's  gown. 

"Eyre  puts  thein  on. 

Eyre.  Peace,  Firk  ;  silence,  Tittle-tattle  !  Hodge, 
1*11  go  through  with  it  Here's  a  seal-ring,  and  I  have 
sent  for  a  guarded  gown"  and  a  damask  cassock.     See 

'  Beside  the  question. 

'  German  :  Schelm,  a  scoundrel.  Skanderbag,  or  Scander 
Beg  {i.e.  Lord  Alexander),  a  Turkish  name  for  John  Kastriota, 
the  Albanian  hero,  who  freed  his  country  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Turks  (1443— 1467). 

*  A  robe  ornamented  with  facings. 
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where  it  comes  ;  look  here,  Maggy  ;  help  me,  Firk  ; 
apparel  me,  Hodge ;  silk  and  satin,  you  mad  Philis- 
tines, silk  and  satin. 

Firk,  Ha,  ha,  my  master  will  be  as  proud  as  a  dog 
in  a  doublet,  all  in  beaten^  damask  and  velvet. 

Eyre,  Softly,  Firk,  for  rearing'  of  the  nap,  and 
wearing  threadbare  my  garments.  How  dost  thou 
like  me,  Firk  ?     How  do  I  look,  my  fine  Hodge  ? 

Hodge,  Why,  now  you  look  like  yourself,  master. 
I  warrant  you,  there's  few  in  the  city,  but  will  give 
you  the  wall,  and  come  upon  you  with  the  right 
worshipful. 

Firk,  Nails,  my  master  looks  like  a  threadbare 
cloak  new  turned  and  dressed.  Lord,  Lord,  to  see 
what  good  raiment  doth  !  Dame,  dame,  are  you  not 
enamoured  t 

Eyre.  How  say'st  thou,  Maggy,  am  I  not  brisk  1 
Am  I  not  fine  } 

Marg,  Fine  ?  By  my  troth,  sweetheart,  very  fine ! 
By  my  troth,  I  never  Hked  thee  so  well  in  my  life, 
sweetheart ;  but  let  that  pass.  I  warrant,  there  be 
many  women  in  the  city  have  not  such  handsome 
husbands,  but  only  for  their  apparel ;  but  let  that 
pass  too. 

Re^efiter  Hans  and  Skipper. 

Hans,  Godden  day^  mester,  Dis  be  de  skipper  dat 
heb  de  skip  van  marchandice  ;  de  commodity  ben  good  ; 
nempt  it,  mester y  nempt  it? 

Eyre,  Godamercy,  Hans;  welcome,  skipper. 
Where  lies  this  ship  of  merchandise  ? 

Skip,  De  skip  ben  in  revere  ;  dor  be  van  sugar,  cyvet, 
almonds,  cambrick,  and  a  towsand  towsand  titigs,  Gotz 
sacrament ;  nempt  it,  mester :  ye  sal  heb  good  copen^ 

1  Stamped.  ^  Ruffling. 

'  Good  day,  master.  This  is  the  skipper  that  has  the  ship 
of  merchandise ;  the  commodity  is  good ;  take  it,  master, 
take  it 

*  The  ship  lies  in  the  river  ;  there  are  sugar,  civet,  almonds, 
cambric,  and  a  thousand  thousand  things,  by  God's  sacrament, 
take  it,  master ;  you  shall  have  a  good  bargain. 
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Firk,  To  him,  master !  O  sweet  master !  O  sweet 
wares !  Prunes,  almonds,  sugar-candy,  carrot-roots, 
turnips,  O  brave  fatting  meat !  Let  not  a  man  buy 
a  nutmeg  but  yourself. 

Eyre,  Peace,  Firk  !  Come,  skipper.  Til  go  aboard 
with  you. — Hans,  have  you  made  him  drink  ? 

Skip,   Yaw^  yaw,  ic  fub  veale  gedrunck,  ^ 

Eyre.  Come,  Hans,  follow  me.  Skipper,  thou  shalt 
have  my  countenance  in  the  city.  \Exeimt. 

Firk.  Yaw^  keb  veale  gedrunck^  quoth  a.  They  may 
well  be  called  butter-boxes,  when  they  drink  fat  veal 
and  thick  beer  too.  But  come,  dame,  I  hope  you'll 
chide  us  no  more. 

Marg.  No,  faith,  Firk ;  no,  perdy,  Hodge.  I  do 
feel  honour  creep  upon  me  ;  *but  let  that  pass. 

Firk.  i-Honour  creep  upon  you,  do  you  feel,  say 
you  'i  Ay,  but  why  not,  my  master  having  a  gown 
and  a  gold  ring  on  ?  But  you  are  such  a  shrew,  you'll 
soon  pull  him  down. 

Marg.  Ha,  ha  !  prithee,  peace !  Thou  mak'st  my 
worship  laugh ;  but  let  that  pass.  Come,  I'll  go  in  ; 
Hodge,  prithee,  go  before  me  ;  Firk,  follow  me. 

Firk,  Firk  doth  follow :  Hodge,  pass  out  in  state. 

\Exeimt. 


SCENE  \\.— London:  a  Room  in  Lincoln's  House. 

Enter  the  Earl  OF  LINCOLN  and  DODGER. 

Lincoln.  How  now,  good  Dodger,  what's  the  news 
in  France } 

Dodger.  My  lord,  upon  the  eighteenth  day  of  May 
The  French  and  English  were  prepared  to  fight ; 
Each  side  with  eager  fury  gave  the  sign 
Of  a  most  hot  encounter.     Five  long  hours 
Both  armies  fought  together ;  at  the  length 
The  lot  of  victory  fell  on  our  side. 

*  Yes,  yes,  I  have  drunk  well. 


^ 
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Twelve  thousand  of  the  Frenchmen  that  day  died, 
Four  thousand  English,  and  no  man  of  name 
But  Captain  Hyam  and  young  Ardington, 
Two  gallant  gentlemen,  I  knew  them  well. 

Lincoln,  But  Dodger,  prithee,  tell  me,  in  this  fight 
How  did  my  cousin  Lacy  bear  himself  ? 

Dodger.  My  lord,  your  cousin  Lacy  was  not  there. 

Lincoln.  Not  there  ? 

Dodger.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Lincoln.  Sure,  thou  mistakest. 

I  saw  him  shipped,  and  a  thousand  eyes  beside 
Were  witnesses  of  the  farewells  which  he  gave. 
When  I,  with  weeping  eyes,*  bid  him  adieu. 
Dodger,  take  heed. 

Dodger.  My  lord,  I  am  advised. 

That  what  I  spake  is  true  :  to  prove  it  so, 
His  cousin  Askew,  that  supplied  his  place, 
Sent  me  for  him  from  France,  that  secretly 
He  might  convey  himself  thither. 

Lincoln.  It*s  even  so  ? 

Dares  he  so  carelessly  venture  his  life 
Upon  the  indignation  of  a  king  ? 
Has  he  despised  my  love,  and  spurned  those  favours 
Which  I  with  prodigal  hand  poured  on  his  head  ? 
He  shall  repent  his  rashness  with  his  soul ; 
Since  of  my  love  he  makes  no  estimate, 
I'll  make  him  wish  he  had  not  known  my  hate. 
Thou  hast  no  other  news  ? 

Dodger.  None  else,  my  lord. 

Lincoln.  None  worse  I  know  thou  hast. — Procure 
the  king 
To  crown  his  giddy  brows  with  ample  honours. 
Send  him  chief  colonel,  and  all  my  hope 
Thus  to  be  dashed !     But  'tis  in  vain  to  grieve, 
One  evil  cannot  a  worse  relieve. 
Upon  my  life,  I  have  found  out  his  plot ; 
That  old  dog.  Love,  that  fawned  upon  him  so, 
Love  to  that  puling  girl,  his  fair-cheeked  Rose, 
The  lord  mayor  s  daughter,  hath  distracted  him, 
And  in  the  fire  of  that  love's  lunacy 

D 
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Hath  he  burnt  up  himself,  consumed  his  credit, 
Lost  the  king's  love,  yea,  and,  I  fear,  his  life. 
Only  to  'get  a  fdamsel  to  his  wife. 
Dodger,  it  is  so. 

Dodger.  I  fear  so,  my  good  lord. 

Lincoln,  It  is  so — nay,  sure  it  cannot  be ! 
I  am  at  my  wits'  end.     Dodger ! 

Dodger,  Yea,  my  lord. 

Lincoln.  Thou  art  acquainted  with  my  nephew's 
haunts  ; 
Spend  this  gold  for  thy  pains  ;  go  seek  him  out ; 
Watch  at  my  lord  mayor's — there  if  he  live, 
Dodger,  thou  shalt  be  sure  to  meet  with  him. 
Prithee,  be  diligent. — Lacy,  thy  name 
Lived  once  in  honour,  now  'tis  dead  in  shame. — 


Be  circumspect 
Dodger.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord. 


Exit. 
Exit. 


SCENE  III.— London  :  a  Room  in  the  LORD  Mayor's  House. 

m 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Master  Scott. 

L.  Mayor,  Good  Master  Scott,  I  have  been  bold 
with  you. 
To  be  a  witness  to  a  wedding-knot 
Betwixt  young  Master  Hammon  and  my  daughter. 
O,  stand  aside  ;  see  where  the  lovers  come. 

Enter  Master  Hammon  and  ROSE. 

Rose.  Can  it  be  possible  you  love  me  so  >, 
No,  no,  within  those  eyeballs  I  espy 
Apparent  likelihoods  of  flattery. 
Pray  now,  let  go  my  hand. 

Hatn^  Sweet  Mistress  Rose, 

Misconstrue  not  my  words,  nor  misconceive 
Of  my  affection,  whose  devoted  soul 
Swears  that  I  love  thee  dearer  than  my  heart 
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Rose,  As  dear  as  your  own  heart?     I  judge  it 
right, 
Men  love  their  hearts  best  when  th'are  out  of  sight. 

Ham.  I  love  you,  by  this  hand. 

Rose.  Yet  hands  off  now ! 

If  flesh  be  frail,  how  weak  and  fraiFs  your  vow  ! 

Ham,  Then  by  my  life  I  swear  ! 

Rose,  Then  do  not  brawl  ; 

One  quarrel  loseth  wife  and  life  and  all. 
Is  not  your  meaning  thus  ? 

Ham,  In  faith,  you  jest. 

Rose,  Love  loves  to  sport;  therefore  leave  love, 
y'are  best. 

L,  Mayor,  What  ?  square  they.  Master  Scott  ? 

Scott.  Sir,  never  doubt, 

Lovers  are  quickly  in,  and  quickly  out. 

Ham,  Sweet  Rose,  be  not  so  strange  in  fancying  me. 
Nay,  never  turn  aside,  shun  not  my  sight : 
I  am  not  grown  so  fond,  to  fond^  my  love 
On  any  that  shall  quit  it  with  disdain  ; 
If  you  will  love  me,  so — if  not,  farewell. 

L,  Mayor,  Why,  how  now,  lovers,  are  you  both 
screed  ? 

Ham,  Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

L,  Mayor,  'Tis  well,  give  me  your  hand. 

Give  me  yours,  daughter. — How  now,    both   pull 

back  I 
What  means  this,  girl  ? 

Rose,  I  mean  to  live  funwed. 

Ham,  But  not  to  die  so ;  pause,  ere  that  be  said. 

\Aside, 

L,  Mayor,  Will  you  still  cross  me,  still  be  obsti- 
nate } 

Ham.  Nay,  chide  her  not,  my  lord,  for  doing  well ; 
If  she  can  live  an  happy  virgin's  life, 
'Tis  far  more  blessed  than  to  be  a  wife. 

Rose,  Say,  sir,  I  cannot :  I  have  made  a  vow, 
Whoever  be  my  husband,  'tis  not  you. 

»  Found. 

D  2 
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Z.   Mayor,  Your  tongue  is  quick ;    but,  Master 
Hammon,  know, 
I  bade  you  welcome  to  another  end. 

Ham.  What,  would  you  have  me  pule  and  pine 
and  pray. 
With  "  lovely  lady,"  "  mistress  of  my  heart," 
'  Pardon  your  servant,"  and  the  rhymer  play, 
Railing  on  Cupid  and  his  tyrant's-dart ; 
Or  shall  I  undertake  some  martial  spoil. 
Wearing  your  glove  at  tourney  and  at  tilt. 
And  tell  how  many  gallants  I  unhorsed — 
Sweet,  will  this  pleasure  you  ? 

Rose,  Yea,  when  wilt  begin  ? 

What,  love  rhymes,  man  ?     Fie  on  that  deadly  sin  ! 

L,  Mayor,  If  you  will  have  her,  Til  make  her  agree. 

Hanu  Enforced  love  is  worse  than  hate  to  me. 
{Aside)     There  is  a  wench  keeps  shop  in  the  Old 

Change, 
To  her  will  1  ;  it  is  not  wealth  I  seek, 
I  have  enough,  and  will  prefer  her  love 
Before  the  world. — {Aloud.)     My  good  lord  mayor, 

adieu. 
Old  love  for  me,  I  have  no  luck  with  new.  [Exit 

Z.  Mayor.  Now,  mammet,^  you  have  well  behaved 
yourself, 
But  you  shall  curse  your  coyness  if  I  live. — 
Who's  within  there  }    See  you  convey  your  mistress 
Straight  to  th*  Old  Ford!     TU  keep  you  straight 

enough. 
Tore  God,  I  would  have  sworn  the  puling  girl 
Would  willingly  accepted  Hammon's  love ; 
But  banish  him,  my  thoughts ! — Go,  minion,  in ! 

[Exit  Rose, 

Now  tell  me.  Master  Scott,  would  you  have  thought 
That  Master  Simon  Eyre,  the  shoemaker, 
Had  been  of  wealth  to  buy  such  merchandise  } 
Scott,  'Twas  well,  my  lord,  your  honour  and  my- 
self 

*  Puppet 
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Grew  partners  with  him  ;  for  your  bills  of  lading 
Shew  that  Eyre's  gains  in  one  comnnodity 
Rise  at  the  least  to  full  three  thousand  pound 
Besides  like  gain  in  other  merchandise. 

L.  Mayor,  Well,  he  shall  spend  some  of  his  thou- 
sands now, 
For  I  have  sent  for  him  to  the  Guildhall. 

Enter  Eyre. 

See,  where  he  comes. — Good-morrow,  Master  Eyre. 
Eyre.  Poor  Simon  Eyre,  my  lord,  your  shoemaker. 
Z.  Mayor,  Well,  well,  it  likes  yourself  to  term 
you  so. 

Enter  Dodger. 

Now,  Master  Dodger,  what's  the  news  with  you  } 
Dodger.  I'd  gladly  speak  in  private  to  your  honour. 
Z.  Mayor.  You  shall,  you  shall. — Master  Eyre  and 
Master  Scott, 

I  have  some  business  with  this  gentleman  ; 

I  pray,  let  me  entreat  you  to  walk  before 

To  the  Guildhall ;  I'll  follow  presently. 

Master  Eyre,  I  hope  ere  noon  to  call  you  sheriff. 
Eyre.  I  would  not  care,  my  lord,  if  you  might  call 

me  King  of  Spain. — Come,  Master  Scott. 

\Exennt  Eyre  and  ScoTT. 

L.  Mayor.  Now,  Master  Dodger,  what's  the  news 

you  bring } 
Dodger.  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  me  greets  your 
lordship. 
And  earnestly  requests  you,  if  you  can 
Inform  him  where  his  nephew  Lacy  keeps. 

L.  Mayor.  Is     not     his     nephew    Lacy    now    in 

France  ? 
Dodger.  No,  I  assure  your  lordship,  but  disguised 
Lurks  here  in  London. 

L.  Mayor.  London  }  is*t  even  so  'i 

It  may  be  ;  but,  upon  my  faith  and  soul, 
I  know  not  where  he  lives,  or  whether  he  lives : 
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So  tell  my  Lord  of  Lincoln. — Lurks  in  London  } 
Well,  Master  Dodger,  you  perhaps  may  s^iart  him  ; 
Be  but  the  means  to  rid  him  into  France, 
I'll  give  you  a  dozen  angels^  for  your  pains  : 
So  much  I  love  his  honour,  hate  his  nephew. 
And,  prithee,  so  inform  thy  lord  from  me. 

Dodger,  I  take  my  leave.  \Exit  DODGER. 

L,  Mayor.  Farewell,  good  Master  Dodger. 

Lacy  in  London }    I  dare  pawn  my  life, 
My  daughter  knows  thereof,  and  for  that  cause 
Denied  young  Master  Hammon  in  his  love. 
Well,  I  am  glad  I  sent  her  to  Old  Ford. 
God's  Lord,  'tis  late  ;  to  Guildhall  I  must  hie  ; 
I  know  my  brethren  stay  my  company.  \ExiL 


SCENE   IV. — London :  A  Room  in  Eyre's  House. 

Enter  FiRK,  MARGERY,  Hans,  and  ROGER. 

Marg.  Thou  goest  too  fast  for  me,  Roger.  O 
FirkI 

Firk.  Ay^  forsooth. 

Marg  I  pray  thee,  run — do  you  hear.? — run  to 
Guildhall,  and  learn  if  my  husband,  Master  Eyre, 
will  take  that  worshipful  vocation  of  Master  Sheriff 
upon  him.     Hie  thee,  good  Firk. 

Firk.  Take  it  ?  Well,  I  go ;  an  he  should  not 
take  it,  Firk  swears  to  forswear  him.  Yes,  forsooth, 
I  go  to  Guildhall. 

Marg  Nay,  when  ?  thou  art  too  compendious  and 
tedious. 

Firk.  O  rare,  your  excellence  is  full  of  eloquence  ; 
how  like  a  new  cart-wheel  my  dame  speaks,  and  she 
looks  like  an  old  musty  ale-bottle^  going  to  scald- 
ing. 

^  Coins  worth  about  ten  shillings  each. 
'  Wooden  ale-keg. 
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Marg,  Nay,  when  ?  thou  wilt  make  me  melan- 
choly. 

Firk.  God  forbid  your  worship  should  fall  into 
that  humour  ; — I  run.  \ExiL 

Marg.  Let  me  see  now,  Roger  and  Hans. 

Hodge,  Ay,  forsooth,  dame — mistress  I  should  say, 
but  the  old  term  so  sticks  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth, 
I  can  hardly  lick  it  off. 

Marg.  Even  what  thou  wilt,  good  Roger  ;  dame  is 
a  fair  name  for  any  honest  Christian ;  but  let  that 
pass.     How  dost  thou,  Hans } 

Hans,  Mee  tanck  you^vro} 

Marg,  Well,  Hans  and  Roger,  you  see,  God  hath 
blest  your  master,  and,  perdy,  if  ever  he  comes  to  be 
Master  Sheriff  of  London — as  we  are  all  mortal — 
you  shall  see,  I  will  have  some  odd  thing  or  other  in 
a  corner  for  yoju  ;  I  will  not  be  your  back-friend ; 
but  let  that  pass.     Hans,  pray  thee,  tie  my  shoe. 

Hans,   YaWy  ic  sal,  vro? 

Marg,  Roger,  thou  know'st  the  size  of  my  foot ; 
as  it  is  none  of  the  biggest,  so,  I  thank  God,  it  is 
handsome  enough ;  prithee,  let  me  have  a  pair  of 
shoes  made,  cork,  good  Roger,  wooden  heel  too.^ 

Hodge,  You  shall. 

Marg,  Art  thou  acquainted  with  never  a  farthin- 
gale-maker, nor  a  French  hood-maker }  fl  must 
enlarge  myself,  ha,  ha!  How  shall  I  look  in  a  hood, 
I  wonder  }     Perdy,  oddly  I  think. 

Hodge,  As  a  cat  out  of  a  pillory:  very  well,  I 
warrant  you,  mistress. 

Marg,  Indeed,  all  flesh  is  grass ;  and,  Roger,  canst 
thou  tell  where  I  may  buy  a  good  hair  } 

Hodge,  Yes,  forsooth,  at  the  poulterer's  in  Gracious 
Street. 

Marg,  Thou  art  an  ungracious  wag ;  perdy,  I 
mean  a  false  hair  for  my  periwig. 

Hodge.  Why,  mistress,  the   next  time  I  cut  my 

*  I  thank  you,  mistress.  *  Yes,  I  shall,  mistress. 

^  High-heeled  cork  shoes  were  in  fashion  for  ladies  at  this 
time; 
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beard,  you  shall  have  the  shavings  of  it ;  but  they 
are  all  true  hairs. 

Marg.  It  is  very  hot,  I  must  get  me.  a  fan  or  else 
a  mask. 

Hodge,  So  you  had  need  to  hide  your  wicked 
face. 

Marg.  Fie  upon  it,  how  costly  this  world's  calling 
is  !  perdy,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God,  I  would  not  deal  with  it.  Is  not  Firk  come 
yet  ?  Hans,  be  not  to  sad,  let  it  pass  and  vanish,  as 
my  husband's  worship  says. 

Hans,  Ick  bin  vrolicke^  lot  see  yow  soo} 

Hodge.  Mistress,  will  you  drink  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco } 

Marg.  Oh,  fie  upon  it,  Roger,  perdy !  These 
filthy  tobacco-pipes  are  the  most  idle  slavering 
baubles  that  ever  I  felt.  Out  upoo  it !  God  bless 
us,  men  look  not  like  men  that  use  them. 

Enter  RALPH,  lame. 

Hodge.  What,  fellow  Ralph  }  Mistress,  look  here, 
Jane's  husband !  Why,  how  now,  lame }  Hans, 
make  much  of  him.,  he's  a  brother  of  our  trade,  a 
good  workman,  and  a  tall  soldier. 

Hans.  You  be  welcome,  broder. 

Marg,  Perdy,  I  knew  him  not.  How  dost  thou, 
good  Ralph  ?     I  am  glad  to  see  thee  well. 

Ralph,  I  would  to  God  you  saw  me,  dame,  as  well 
As  when  I  went  from  London  into  France. 

Marg.  Trust  me,  I  am  sorry,  Ralph,  to  see  thee 
twounded.'  Lord,  how  the  wars  have  made  him  sun- 
burnt !     The  left  leg  is  not  well ;  *but  let  that  pass. 

Ralph,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  and  I  rejoice 
To  hear  that  God  hath  blest  my  master  so 
Since  my  departure. 

Marg.  Yea,  truly,  Ralph,  I  thank  my  Maker ;  but 
let  that  pass. 

Hodge,  And,  sirrah  Ralph,  what  news,  what  news 
in  France } 

^  I  am  merry  ;  let*s  see  you  so  too  I 
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Ralph,  Tell  me,  good  Roger,  first,  what  news  in 
England  ? 
How  does  my  Jane  ?   When  didst  thou  see  my  wife  ? 
Where  lives  my  poor  heart  ?      SheUI  be  poor  indeed, 
Now  I  want  limbs  to  get  whereon  to  feed. 

Hodge,  Limbs }  Hast  thou  not  hands,  man  ? 
Thou  shalt  never  see  a  shoemaker  want  bread, 
though  he  have  but  three  fingers  on  a  hand. 

Ralph,  Yet  all  this  while  I  hear  not  of  my  Jane. 

Marg,  O  Ralph,  your  wife, — perdy,  we  know  not 
what's  become  of  her.  She  was  here  a  while,  and 
because  she  was  married,  grew  more  stately  than 
became  her ;  I  checked  her,  and  so  forth ;  away 
she  flung,  never  returned,  nor  said  bye  nor  bah  ; 
and,  Ralph,  you  know,  "ka  me,  ka  thee."^  And 
so,  as  I  tell  ye Roger,  is  not  Firk  come  yet  ? 

Hodge.  No,  forsooth. 

Marg,  And  so,  indeed,  we  heard  not  of  her,  but  I 
hear  she  lives  in  London  ;  but  let  that  pass.  If  she 
had  wanted,  she  might  have  opened  her  case  to  me 
or  my  husband,  or  to  any  of  my  men ;  I  am  sure, 
there's  not  any  of  them,  perdy,  but  would  have  done 
her  good  to  his  power.     Hans,  look  if  Firk  be  come. 

Hans,   Yaw,  ik  sal,  vro,*^  [Exit  Hans. 

Marg.  And  so,  as  I  said — but,  Ralph,  why  dost 
thou  weep?  Thou  knowest  that  naked  we  came 
f  into  the  world,  and  naked  we  must  return  ;  and, 
therefore,  thank  God  for  all  things. 

Hodge,  No,  faith,  Jane  is  a  stranger  here  ;  but, 
Ralph,  pull  up  a  good  heart,  I  know  thou  hast  one. 
Thy  wife,  man,  is  in  London  ;  one  told  me,  he  saw 
her  a  while  ago  very  brave  and  neat ;  we'll  ferret  her 
out,  an  London  hold  her. 

Marg,  Alas,  poor  soul,  he's  overcome  with  sorrow ! 
he  does  but  as  I  do,  weep  for  the  loss  of  any  good 
thing.  But,  Ralph,  get  thee  in,  call  for  some  meat 
and  drink,  thou  shalt  find  me  worshipful  towards 
thee. 

'  Serve  me,  and  Til  serve  thee. 
*  Yes,  I  shall,  dame  ! 
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Ralph.  I  thank  you,  dame ;  since  I  want  limbs 
and  lands, 
ril  trust  to  God,  my  good  friends,  and  my  hands. 

\Exii. 
Enter  HANS  and  FiRK  running. 

Firk.  Run,  good  Hans !  O  Hodge,  O  mistress  ! 
Hodge,  heave  up  thine  ears ;  mistress,  smug  up^ 
your  looks  ;  on  with  your  best  apparel ;  my  master 
is  chosen,  my  master  is  called,  nay,  condemned  by 
the  cry  of  the  country  to  be  sheriff  of  the  city  for 
this  famous  year  now  to  come.  And  time  now  being, 
a  great  many  men  in  black  gowns  were  asked  for 
their  voices  and  their  hands,  and  my  master  had  all 
their  fists  about  his  ears  presently,  and  they  cried, 
"  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay," — and  so  I  came  away — 

Wherefore  without  all  other  grieve 
I  do  salute  you.  Mistress  Shrieve. 

Hans.   YaWf  my  fnester  is  de  groot  man,  de  shrieve. 

Hodge.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  mistress  ?  Now  I  may 
boldly  say  :  Good-morrow  to  your  worship. 

Marg.  Good-morrow,  good  Roger.  I  thank  you, 
my  good  people  all. — Firk,  hold  up  thy  hand  :  here's 
a  threepenny  piece  for  thy  tidings. 

Firk.  'Tis  but  three-half-pence,  I  think.  Yes,  'tis 
three-pence,  I  smell  the  rose.^ 

Hodge.  But,  mistress,  be  ruled  by  me,  and  do  ctot 
speak  so  pulingly. 

Firk.  'Tis  her  worship  speaks  so,  and  not  she. 
No,  faith,  mistress,  speak  me  in  the  old  key :  "  To 
it,  Firk,"  "  there,  good  Firk,"  "  ply  your  business, 
Hodge,"  "  Hodge,  with  a  full  mouth,"  "  TU  fill  your 
"j-bodies  with  good  cheer,  till  they  cry  twang." 

Enter  Eyre  wearing  a  gold  chavu 

Hans.  See,  myn  liever  broder,  heer  compt  my  meester. 

^  Brighten  up. 

2  The  three-farthing  silver  pieces  of  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
the  profile  of  the  sovereign  with  a  rose  at  the  back  of  her 
head.—  Dyce. 
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Marg.  Welcome  home,  Master  Shrieve ;  I  pray 
God  continue  you  in  health  and  wealth. 

Eyre.  See  here,  my  Maggy,  a  chain,  a  gold  chain, 
for  Simon  Eyre.  I  shall  make  thee  a  lady  ;  here's  a 
French  hood  for  thee  ;  on  with  it,  on  with  it !  dress 
thy  brows  with  this  flap  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,^ 
to  make  thee  look  lovely.  Where  be  my  fine  men  ? 
Roger,  I'll  make  over  my  shop  and  tools  to  thee ; 
Firk,  thou  shalt  be  the  foreman ;  Hans,  thou  shalt 
have  an  hundred  for  twenty.^  Be  as  mad  knaves  as 
your  master  Sim  Eyre  hath  been,  and  you  shall  live 
to  be  Sheriffs  of  London. — How  dost  thou  like  me, 
Margery }  Prince  am  I  none,  yet  am  I  princely 
born.     Firk,  Hodge,  and  Hans ! 

All  three.  Ay,  forsooth,  what  says  your  worship. 
Master  Sheriff.^ 

Eyre,  Worship  and  honour, you  Babylonian  knaves, 
for  the  gentle  craft.  But  I  forgot  myself,  I  am  bidden 
by  my  lord  mayor  to  dinner  to  Old  Ford  ;  he's  gone 
before,  I  must  after.  Come,  Madge,  on  with  your 
trinkets!  Now,  my  true  Trojans,  my  fine  Firk,  my 
dapper  Hodge,  my  honest  Hans,  some  device,  some 
odd  crotchets,  some  morris,  or  such  like,  for  the 
honour  of  the  gentlemen  shoemakers.  Meet  me  at 
Old  Ford,  you  know  my  mind.  Come,  Madge, 
away.  Shut  up  the  shop,  knaves,  and  make  holi- 
day. \Exeunt 

Firk.  O  rare  !    O  brave !     Come,  Hodge  ;  follow 
me,  Hans ; 
We'll  be  with  them  for  a  morris-dance.  [Exeunt. 

*  A  hood  trimmed  with  sheep's  wool. 

^  *>.  For  the  twenty  Portuguese  previously  lent. 
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SCENE  v.— ^  Room  at  Old  Ford, 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Rose,  Eyre,  Margery  in 
a  French  liood^  Sybil,  and  other  Servants. 

Z.  Mayor.  Trust  me,  you  are  as  welcome  to  Old 
Ford 
As  I  myself. 

Marg,  Truly,  I  thank  your  lordship. 

Z.  Mayor,  Would  our  bad  cheer  were  worth  the 
thanks  you  give. 

Eyre,  Good  cheer,  my  lord  mayor,  fine  cheer  !     A 
fine  house,  fine  walls,  all  fine  and  neat. 

Z.  Mayor,  Now,  by  my  troth,  I'll  tell  thee.  Master 
Eyre, 
It  does  me  good,  and  all  my  brethren. 
That  such  a  madcap  fellow  as  thyself 
Is  entered  into  our  society. 

Marg,  Ay,  but,  my  lord,  he  must  learn  now  to  put 
on  gravity. 

Eyre,  Peace,  Maggy,  a  fig  for  gravity !  When  I 
go  to  Guildhall  in  my  scarlet  gown,  I'll  look  as  de- 
murely as  a  saint,  and  speak  as  gravely  as  a  justice 
of  peace  ;  but  now  I  am  here  at  Old  Ford,  at  my 
good  lord  mayor's  house,  let  it  go  by,  vanish,  Maggy, 
ril  be  merry  ;  away  with  flip-flap,  these  fooleries, 
these  gulleries.  What,  honey  ?  Prince  am  I  none, 
yet  am  I  princely  born.     What  says  my  lord  mayor  ? 

Z.  Mayor,  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  I  had  rather  than  a  thou- 
sand pound  I  had  an  heart  but  half  so  light  as 
yours. 

Eyre,  Why,  what  should  I  do,  my  lord  t  A  pound 
of  care  pays  not  a  dram  of  debt  Hum,  let's  be 
merry  whiles  we  are  young ;  old  age,  sack,  and 
sugar  will  steal  upon  us  ere  we  be  aware. 
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THE   FIRST  THREE   MEN'S   SONG. 

O  the  month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of  May, 
So  frolick,  so  gay,  and  so  green,  so  green,  so  green  ! 

O,  and  then  did  I  unto  my  true  love  say  : 

"  Sweet  Peg,  thou  shalt  be  my  summer's  queen  ! 


u. 


Now  the  nightingale,  the  pretty  nightingale, 
The  sweetest  singer  in  all  the  forest's  choir. 
Entreats  thee,  sweet  Peggy,  to  hear  thy  true  love's  tale  ; 
Lo,  yonder  she  sitteth,  her  breast  against  a  brier. 

**  But  O,  I  spy  the  cuckoo,  the  cuckoo,  the  cuckoo  ; 

See  where  she  sitteth  :  come  away,  my  joy  ; 
Come  away,  I  prithee  :  I  do  not  like  the  cuckoo 

Should  sing  where  my  Peggy  and  I  kiss  and  toy." 

O  the  month  of  May,  the  merry  month  of  May, 
So  frolick,  so  gay,  and  so  green,  so  green,  so  green  ! 

And  then  did  I  unto  my  true  love  say  : 

"  Sweet  Peg,  thou  shalt  be  my  summer's  queen  ! " 

L,  Mayor.  It's  well   done ;    Mistress  Eyre,  pray, 
give  good  counsel 
To  my  daughter. 

Marg.  I  hope  Mistress  Rose  will  have  the  grace 
to  take  nothing  that's  bad. 

L.  Mayor,  Pray  God  she  do  ;  for  T  faith,  Mistress 
Eyre, 
I  would  bestow  upon  that  peevish  girl 
A  thousand  marks  more  than  I  mean  to  give  her. 
Upon  condition  she'd  be  ruled  by  me  ; 
The  ape  still  crosseth  me.     There  came  of  late 
A  proper  gentleman  of  fair  revenues, 
Whom  gladly  I. would  call  son-in-law : 
But  my  fine  cockney  would  have  none  of  him. 
You'll  prove  a  coxcomb  for  it,  ere  you  die  : 
A  courtier,  or  no  man  must  please  your  eye. 

Eyre.  Be  ruled,  sweet  Rose :  fth'art  ripe  for  mar- 
riage. Marry  not  with  a  boy  that  has  no  more  hair 
on  his  face  than  thou  hast  on  thy  cheeks.  A  courtier, 
wash,  go  by,  stand  not  upon  pishery-pashery :  those 
silken  fellows  are  but  painted  images,  outsides,  out- 
sides,  Rose ;  their  inner  linings  are  torn.     No,  my 
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fine  mouse,  marry  me  with  a  gentleman  grocer  like 
my  lord  mayor,  your  father;  a  grocer  is  a  sweet 
trade :  plums,  plums.  Had  I  a  son  or  daughter 
should  marry  out  of  the  generation  and  blood  of 
the  shoemakers,  he  should  pack ;  what,  the  gentle 
trade  is  a  living  for  a  man  through  Europe,  through 
the  world.  [A  noise  zvitkin  of  a  tabor  and  a  pipe. 

L,  Mayor.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Eyre,  O,  my  lord  mayor,  a  crew  of  good  fellows 
that  for  love  to  your  honour  are  come  hither  with  a 
morris-dance.   Come  in,  my  Mesopotamians,  cheerily. 

Enter  Hodge,  Hans,  Ralph,  Firk,  attd  otfur  Shoe- 
makers, in  a  morris ;  after  a  little  daticing  the 

Lord  Mayor  speaks. 

L,  Mayor,  Master  Eyre,  are  all  these  shoemakers  ? 

Eyre.  All  cordwainers,  my  good  lord  mayor. 

Rose,  {Aside.)  How  like  my  Lacy  looks  yond' 
shoemaker ! 

Hans,  {Aside)  O  that  I  durst  but  speak  unto  my 
love ! 

L.  Mayor.  Sybil,  go  fetch  some  wine  to  make 
these  drink.    You  are  all  welcome. 

All.  We  thank  your  lordship. 

[Rose  takes  a  cup  of  wine  and  goes  to  HANS. 

Rose,  For  his  sake  whose  fair  shape  thou  repre- 
sent'st, 
Good  friend,  I  drink  to  thee. 

Hans.  Ic  bedancke  goodfrister} 

Marg,  I  see.  Mistress  Rose,  you  do  not  want 
judgment ;  you  have  drunk  to  the  properest  man  I 
keep. 

Firk.  Here  be  some  have  done  their  parts  to  be 
as  proper  as  he. 

L.  Mayor.  Well,  urgent  business  calls  me  back  to 
London : 
Good  fellows,  first  go  in  and  taste  our  cheer ; 

^  I  thank  you,  good  maid  ! 
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And  to  make  merry  as  you  homeward  go, 
Spend  these  two  angels^  in  beer  at  Stratford-Bow. 

Eyre,  To  these  two,  my  mad  lads,  Sim  Eyre  adds 
another ;  then  cheerily,  Firk  ;  tickle  it,  Hans,  and 
all  for  the  honour  of  shoemakers. 

[All go  dancing  out. 

L.  Mayor.  Come,  Master  Eyre,  let's  have  your 
company.  [Exetmt. 

Rose.  Sybil,  what  shall  I  do  ? 

SybiL  Why,  what's  the  matter  } 

Rose,  That  Hans  the  shoemaker  is  my  love  Lacy, 
Disguised  in  that  attire  to  find  me  out. 
How  should  I  find  the  means  to  speak  with  him } 

SybU.  What  mistress,  never  fear ;  I  dare  venture 
my  tlife  to  nothing,  and  that's  great  odds,  that  Hans 
the  Dutchman,  when  we  come  to  London,  shall  not 
only  see  and  speak  with  you,  but,  in  spite  of  all 
your  father's  policies,  steal  you  away  and  marry  you. 
Will  not  this  please  you  } 

Rose.  Do  this,  and  ever  be  assured  of  my  love. 

Sybil.  K'^^.y^  then,  and  follow  your  father  to  Lon- 
don, lest  your  absence  cause  him  to  suspect  some- 
thing : 

To-morrow,  if  my  counsel  be  obeyed, 
I'll  bind  you  prentice  to  the  gentle  trade- 

\ExeunU 
^  i,e.  Coins. 


1 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  I. — A  Street  in  London, 

Jane  /;/  a  Seamstcrs  sJiop^  working ;  enter  Master 
Hammon,  muffled  ;  he  stands  aloof. 

Ham.  Yonder  s  the  shop,  and  there  my  fair  love 
sits. 
She's  fair  and  lovely,  but  she  is  not  mine. 
O,  would  she  were  !    Thrice  have  I  courted  her,* 
Whilst  my  poor  famished  eyes  do  feed  on  that 
Which  made  them  famish.     I  am  unfortunate  : 
I  still  love  one,  yet  nobody  loves  me. 
I  muse,  in  other  men  what  women  see, 
That  I  so  want !     Fine  Mistress  Rose  was  coy. 
And  this  too  curious  !     *0h,  no,  she  denies 
To  cheer  my  cold  heart  with  her  sunny  eyes. 
How  prettily  she  works,  oh  pretty  hand  ! 
Oh  happy  work  !     It  doth  me  good  to  stand 
Unseen  to  see  her.    Thus  I  oft  have  stood 
In  frosty  evenings,  a  light  burning  by  her, 
Enduring  biting  cold,  only  to  eye  her. 
One  only  look  hath  seemed  as  rich  to  me 
As  a  king's  crown,  such  is  love's  lunacy. 
Muffled  I'll  pass  along,  and  by  that  try 
Whether  she  know  rne. 

Jane.  Sir,  what  is't  you  buy  ? 

What  is't  you  lack,  sir,  calico,  or  lawn, 
Fine  cambric  shirts,  or  bands,  what  will  you  buy  ? 

Ham.  {Aside.)  That  which    thou    wilt  not    sell 
Faith,  yet  I'll  try  : 
How  do  you  sell  this  handkerchief } 

Jane.  Good  cheap. 
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Ham.  A;id  how  these  ruffs  ? 

Jane,  Cheap  too. 

Ham,  And  how  this  band  ? 

Jane,  Cheap  too. 

Ham.      All  cheap ;  how  sell  you  then  this  hand  } 

Jane,  My  hands  are  not  to  be  sold. 

Ham,  To  be  given  then  ! 

Nay,  faith,  I  come  to  buy. 

Jane.  But  none  knows  when.* 

Ham,  Look,  how  you  wound  this  cloth,  so  you 
wound  me. 

Jane,  It  may  be  so. 

Ham,  'Tis  so. 

Jane.  What  remedy  ? 

Ham,  Nay,  faith,  you  are  too  coy. 

Jane,  Let  go  my  hand. 

Hafn,  I  will  do  any  task  at  your  command, 
I  would  let  go  this  beauty,  were  I  not 
In  mind  to  disobey  you  by  a  power 
That  controls  kings :  I  love  you  ! 

Jane,  So,  now  part 

Ham,  With  hands  I  may,  but  never  with  my  heart 
In  faith,  I  love  you. 

Jane,  I  believe  you  do. 

Ham.  Shall  a  true  love  in  me  breed  hate  in  you  ? 

Jatie.  I  hate  you  not. 

Ham,  Then  you  must  love } 

Jane,  I  do. 

What  are  you  better  now  ?     I  love  not  you. 

Ham,  All  this,  I  hope,  is  but  a  woman's  fray, 
That  means  :  come  to  me,  when  she  cries  :  away  ! 
In  earnest,  mistress,  I  do  not  jest, 
A  true,  chaste  love  hath  entered  in  my  breast 
I  love  you  dearly,  as  I  love  my  life, 
I  love  you  as  a  husband  loves  a  wife  ; 
That,  and  no  other  love,  my  love  requires. 
Thy  wealth,  I  know,  is  little  ;  my  desires 
Thirst  not  for  gold.     Sweet,  beauteous  Jane,  what's 

mine 
Shall,  if  thou  make  myself  thine,  all  be  thine. 

•  E 
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Say,  judge,  what  is  thy  sentence,  life  or  death  ? 
Mercy  or  cruelty  lies  in  thy  breath. 

Jane.  Good  sir,  I  do  believe  you  love  me  well ; 
I  could  be  coy,  as  many  women  be, 
Feed  you  with  sunshine  smiles  and  floving  looks, 
But  I  detest  witchcraft ;  say  that  I 
Do  constantly  believe,  you  constant  have 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  not  believe  me  ? 

Jane,  I  believe  you  ; 

But  yet,  good  sir,  because  I  will  not  grieve  you 
With  hopes  to  taste  fruit  which  will  never  fall, 
In  simple  truth  this  is  the  sum  of  all : 
My  husband  lives,  at  least,  I  hope  he  lives. 
Pressed  was  he  to  these  bitter  wars  in  France ; 
Bitter  they  are  to  me  by  wanting  him. 
I  have  but  one  heart,  and  that  heart's  his  due. 
How  can  I  then  bestow  the  same  on  you  } 
Whilst  he  lives,  his  I  live,  be  it  ne'er  so  poor, 
And  rather  be  his  wife  than  be  a  king's.-f 

Ham.  Chaste  and  dear  woman,  I  will  not  abuse  thee, 
Although  it  cost  my  life,  if  thou  refuse  me. 
Thy  husband,  pressed    for  France,  what    was  his 
name  ? 

Jane,  Ralph  Damport. 

Ham.  Damport } — Here's  a  letter  sent 

From  France  to  me,  from  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
A  gentleman  of  place  ;  here  he  doth  write 
Their  names  that  have  been  slain  in  every  fight. 

Jane.  I  hope  death's  scroll  contains  not  my  love's 
name. 

Ham.  Cannot  you  read } 

Jane.  I  can. 

Ham.  Peruse  the  same. 

To  my  remembrance  such  a  name  I  read 
Amongst  the  rest.     See  here. 

Jane.  Ay  me ,  he's  dead  ! 

He's  dead  !  if  this  be  true,  my  dear  heart's  slain  ! 

Ham.  Have  patience,  dear  love. 

Jane,  Hence,  hence ! 

Ham.  Nay,  sweet  Jane, 
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Make  not  poor  sorrow  proud  with  these  rich  tears. 
I  mourn  thy  husband's  death,  because  thou  moum'st. 

Jane.  That  bill  is  forged  ;  'tis  signed  by  forgery. 

Ham,  I'll  bring  thee  letters  sent  besides  to  many. 
Carrying  the  like  report :  Jane,  'tis  too  true. 
Come,  weep  not:  mourning,   though  it  rise  from 

love, 
Helps  not  the  mourned,  yet  hurts  them  that  mourn. 

Jane.  For  God's  sake,  leave  me. 

Ham,  Whither  dost  thou  turn  ? 

Forget  the  dead,  love  them  that  are  alive  ; 
His  love  is  faded,  try  how  mine  will  thrive. 

Jane.  'Tis  now  no  time  for  me  to  think  on  love. 

Ham.  *Tis  now  best  time  for  you  to  think  on  love, 
Because  your  love  lives  not. 

Jane.  Though  he  be  dead, 

My  love  to  him  shall  not  be  buried  ; 
For  God's  sake,  leave  me  to  myself  alone. 

Ham.  'T would  kill  my  soul,  to  leave  thee  drowned 
in  moan. 
Answer  me  to  my  suit,  and  I  am  gone  ; 
Say  to  me  yea  or  no. 

Jane.  No. 

Ham.  Then  farewell ! 

One  farewell  will  not  serve,  I  come  again  ; 
Come,  dry  these  wet  cheeks ;  tell  me^  faith,  sweet 

Jane, 
Yea  or  no,  once  more. 

Jane.  Once  more  I  say  :  no  ; 

Once  more  be  gone,  I  pray ;  else  will  I  go. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  will  grow  rude,  by  this  white 
hand 
Until  you  change  that  cold  "  no  "  ;  here  I'll  stand 
Till  by  your  hard  heart 

Jaiu.  Nay,  for  God's  love,  peace  ! 

My  sorrows  by  your  presence  more  increase. 
Not  that  you  thus  are  present,  but  all  grief 
Desires  to  be  alone ;  therefore  in  brief 
Thus  much  I  say,  and  saying  bid  adieu : 
If  ever  I  wed  man,  it  shall  be  you. 

£  2 
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Ham,  O  blessed  voice  !     Dear  Jane,  I'll  urge  no 
more, 
Thy  breath  hath  made  me  rich. 
fane.  Death  makes  me  poor. 

[Exeiifif. 


SCENE  \h— London:  a  Street  before  HoDGE*S  Shop. 

Hodge,  at  his  shop-board^  Ralph,  Firk,  Hans,  and 

a  Boy  at  work, 

\All,  Hey,  down  a  down,  down  derry. 

Hodge.  Well  said,  my  hearts ;  ply  your  work  to- 
day, we  loitered  y  ^sterday  ;  to  it  pell-mell,  that  we 
may  live  to  be  lor  J  mayors,  or  aldermen  at  least. 

Firk,  Hey,  dowxi  a  down,  derry. 

Hodge.  Well  said,  i*  faith !  How  say'st  thou,  Hans, 
doth  not  Firk  tickle  it } 

Hans.   Yaw^  mester. 

Firk.  Not  so  neither,  my  organ-pipe  squeaks  this 
morning  for  want  of  liquoring.  Hey,  down  a  down, 
derry ! 

Hans.  Forward^  Firk,  tow  best  tin  jolly  yongster. 
Horiy  /,  mester y  ic  bidyo,  cut  me  un  pair  vampres  vor 
Mester  Jeffr^s  boots} 

Hodge.  Thou  shalt,  Hans. 

Firk.  Master ! 

Hodge.  How  now,  boy  ? 

Firk.  Pray,  now  you  are  in  the  cutting  vein,  cut 
me  out  a  pair  of  counterfeits,^  or  else  my  work  will 
not  pass  current ;  hey,  down  a  down ! 

Hodge.  Tell  me,  sirs,  are  my  cousin  Mrs.  Priscilla's 
shoes  done } 

*  "  Forward,  Firk,  thou  art  a  jolly  youngster.  Hark,  ay, 
master,  I  bid  you  cut  me  a  pair  of  vamps  for  Master  Jeffrey's 
boots."    Vamps  ;  upper  leathers  of  a  shoe, 

'  A  play  upon  "  vamps,"  which  sometimes  has  this  meaning. 
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Firk.  Your  cousin  ?  No,  master ;  one  of  your 
aunts,  hang  her ;  let  them  alone. 

Ralph.  1  am  in  hand  with  them  ;  she  gave  charge 
that  none  but  I  should  do  them  for  her. 

Firk.  Thou  do  for  her }  then  'twill  be  a  lame 
doing,  and  that  she  loves  not.  Ralph,  thou  might'st 
have  sent  her  to  me,  in  faith.*  Hey,  down  a  down, 
deny.     This  gear  will  not  hold.] 

Hodge.  How  say*st  thou,  Firk,  were  we  not  merry 
at  Old  Ford  ? 

Firk.  How,  merry  ?  why,  our  fsides  went  jiggy- 
joggy  like  a  quagmire.  Well,  Sir  Roger  Oatmeal,  if 
I  thought  all  meal  of  that  nature,  I  would  eat  no- 
thing but  bagpuddings. 

Ralph.  Of  all  good  fortunes  my  fellow  Hans  had 
the  best 

Firk.  'Tis  true,  because  Mistress  Rose  drank  to 
him. 

Hodge.  Well,  well,  work  apace.  They  say,  seven 
of  the  aldermen  be  dead,  or  very  sick. 

Firk.  I  care  not,  I'll  be  none. 

Ralph.  No,  nor  I  ;  but  then  my  Master  Eyre  will 
come  quickly  to  be  lord  mayor. 

Enter  Sybil. 

Firk.  Whoop,  yonder  comes  Sybil. 

Hodge.  Sybil,  welcome,  I'faith ;  and  how  dost  thou, 
mad  wench  i 

Firk.  tSybil,  welcome  to  London. 

Sybil.  Godamercy,  sweet  Firk  ;  good  lord,  Hodge, 
what  a  delicious  shop  you  have  got !  You  tickle  it, 
i'faith. 

Ralph.  Godamercy,  Sybil,  for  our  good  cheer  at 
Old  Ford. 

Sybil.  That  you  shall  have,  Ralph. 

Firk.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  we  had  tickling  cheer, 
Sybil ;  and  how  the  plague  dost  thou  and  Mistress 
Rose  and  my  lord  mayor  ?  I  put  the  women  in 
first 
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SybiL  Well,  Godamercy  ;  but  God's  me,  I  forget 
myself,  where's  Hans  the  Fleming  ? 

Firk.  Hark,  butter-box,  now  you  must  yelp  out 
some  spreken. 

Hans.   Wat  begaieyou  ?     Vat  vodyon,  Frister  ?^ 

Sybil,  Marry,  you  must  come  to  my  young  mistress, 
to  pull  on  her  shoes  you  made  last. 

Hans,  Vare  ben  your  egle  fro^  vara  ben  your  mis- 
iris?^ 

Sybil,  Marry,  here  at  our  London  house  in 
Cornhill. 

Firk,  Will  nobody  ser\'e  her  turn  but  Hans  ? 

SybiL  No,  sir.  Come,  Hans,  I  stand  upon  needles.* 
Come,  Hans. 

Hans,   Yaw,  yaw,  ic  sail  mecteyo  gane? 

[Exit  Hans  and  Sybil. 

Hodge,  Go,  Hans,  make  haste  again.  Come,  who 
lacks  work  ? 

Firk,  I,  master,  for  I  lack  my  breakfast ;  'tis 
munching-time,  and  past. 

Hodge,  Is't  so  }  why,  then  leave  work,  Ralph.  To 
breakfast  1  Boy,  look  to  the  tools.  Come,  Ralph ; 
come,  Firk.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  III,— The  Same. 

Enter  a  Serving-man. 

Serv,  Let  me  see  now,  the  sign  of  the  Last  in 
Tower  Street.  Mass,  yonder's  the  house.  What, 
haw !   Who's  within } 

Enter  Ralph. 
Ralph.  Who  calls  there  ?    What  want  you,  sir } 

*  What  do  you  want,  what  would  you,  girl  ? 

^  Where  is  your  noble  lady,  where  is  your  mistress  ? 

■  Yes,  yes,  I  shall  go  with  you. 
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Serv.  Marry,  I  would  have  a  pair  of  shoes  made 
for  a  gentlewoman  against  to-morrow  morning. 
What,  can  you  do  them  ? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  you  shall  have  them.  But  what 
length's  her  foot  ? 

Serv.  Why,  you  must  make  them  in  all  parts  like 
this  shoe ;  but,  at  any  hand,  fail  not  to  do  them,  for 
the  gentlewoman  is  to  be  married  very  early  in  the 
morning. 

Ralph.  How  ?  by  this  shoe  must  it  be  made  ?  by 
this  ?     Are  you  sure,  sir,  by  this  ? 

Serv.  How,  by  this  ?  Am  I  sure,  by  this  ?  Art 
thou  in  thy  wits  ?  I  tell  thee,  I  must  have  a  pair  of 
shoes,  dost  thou  mark  me  ?  a  pair  of  shoes,  two  shoes, 
made  by  this  very  shoe,  this  same  shoe,  against  to- 
morrow morning  by  four  a  clock.  Dost  understand 
me  ?     Canst  thou  do't  ? 

Ralph.  Yes,  sir,  yes — I — I — I  can  do't.  By  this 
shoe,  you  say  ?  I  should  know  this  shoe.  Yes,  sir, 
yes,  by  this  shoe,  I  can  do't.  Four  a  clock,  well. 
Whither  shall  I  bring  them } 

Serv.  To  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Ball  in  Watling 
Street ;  enquire  for  one  Master  Hammon,  a  gentle- 
inan,  my  master. 

Ralph.  Yea,  sir  ;  by  this  shoe,  you  say  ? 

Serv.  I  say,  Master  Hammon  at  the  Golden 
Ball ;  he's  the  bridegroom,  and  those  shoes  are  for 
his  bride. 

Ralph.  They  shall  be  done  by  this  shoe  ;  well, 
well,  Master  Hammon  at  the  Golden  Shoe — I  would 
say,  the  Golden  Ball ;  very  well,  very  well.  But 
I  pray  you,  sir,  where  must  Master  Hammon  be 
married  ? 

Serv.  At  Saint  Faith's  Church,  under  Paul's. 
But  what's  that  to  thee?  Prithee,  dispatch  those 
shoes,  and  so  farewell.  \Exit. 

Ralph.  By  this  shoe,  said  he.     How  am  I  amazed 
At  this  strange  accident !    Upon  my  life. 
This  was  the  very  shoe  I  gave  my  wife. 
When  I  was  pressed  for  France ;  since  when,  alas ! 
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I  never  could  hear  of  her  :  it  is  the  same. 
And  Hammon's  bride  no  other  but  my  Jane. 

Enter  FiRK. 

Firk,  'Snails,  Ralph,  thou  hast  lost  thy  part  of 
three  pots,  a  countryman  of  mine  gave  me  to  break- 
fast 

Ralph.  I  care  not ;  I  have  found  a  better  thing. 

Firk,  A  better  thing }  away  If 

Ralph,  Firk,  dost  thou  know  this  shoe  ? 

Firk,  No,  by  my  troth ;  neither  doth  that  know 
me !  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  it,  'tis  a  mere 
stranger  to  me. 

Ralph,  Why,   then    I   do ;  this   shoe,  I   durst   be 
sworn, 
Once  covered  the  instep  of  my  Jane. 
This  is  her  size,  her  breadth,  thus  trod  my  love ; 
These  true-love  knots  I  pricked  ;  I  hold  my  life. 
By  this  old  shoe  I  shall  find  out  my  wife. 

Firk,  Ha,  ha !  Old  shoe,  that  wert  new !  How 
a  murrain  came  this  ague-fit  of  foolishness  upon  thee  ? 

Ralph,  Thus,  Firk  :  even  now  here  came  a  serving- 
man  ; 
By  this  shoe  would  he  have  a  new  pair  made 
Against  to-morrow  morning  for  his  mistress. 
That's  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman. 
And  why  may  not  this  be  my  sweet  Jane  ? 

Firk,  And  why  may'st  not  thou  be  my  sweet  ass  ? 
Ha,  ha ! 

Ralph,  Well,  laugh  and  spare  not !    But  the  truth 
is  this : 
Against  to-morrow  morning  I'll  provide 
A  lusty  crew  of  honest  shoemakers. 
To  watch  the  going  of  the  bride  to  church. 
If  she  prove  Jane,  I'll  take  her  in  despite 
From  Hammon  and  the  devil,  were  he  by. 
If  it  be  not  my  Jane,  what  remedy  ? 
Hereof  I  am  sure,  I  shall  live  till  I  die.*  \Exit, 

Firk,  Well,  God  sends  fools  fortune,  and  it  may 
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be,  he   may  light  upon  his  matrimony  by  such  a 
device  ;  for  wedding  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny. 

[Exit. 


SCENE    W. --London:    a  Kootn  in  the  Lord  Mayor's 

House 

Enter  Hans  and  Rose,  arm  in  artn, 

Hans,  How  happy  am  I  by  embracing  thee  ! 
Oh,  I  did  fear  such  cross  mishaps  did  reign, 
That  I  should  never  see  my  Rose  again. 

Bose,  Sweet  Lacy,  since  fair  opportunity 
Offers  herself  to  further  our  escape, 
Let  not  too  over-fond  esteem  of  me 
Hinder  that  happy  hour.     Invent  the  means. 
And  Rose. will  follow  thee  through  all  the  world. 

Hans.  Oh,  how  I  surfeit  with  excess  of  joy, 
Made  happy  by  thy  rich  perfection  ! 
But  since  thou  pay'st  sweet  interest  to  my  hopes. 
Redoubling  love  on  love,  let  me  once  more 
Like  to  a  bold-faced  debtor  crave  of  thee, 
This  night  to  steal  abroad,  and  at  Eyre's  house. 
Who  now  by  death  of  certain  aldermen 
Is  mayor  of  London,  and  my  master  once, 
Meet  thou  thy  Lacy,  where  in  spite  of  change. 
Your  father's  anger,  and  mine  uncle's  hate. 
Our  happy  nuptials  will  we  consummate. 

Enter  Sybil. 

Sybil.  Oh  God,  what  will  you  do,  mistress  }  Shift 
for  yourself,  your  father  is  at  hand  !  He's  coming, 
he's  coming  !  Master  Lacy,  hide  yourself  fand  my 
mistress !     For  God's  sake,  shift  for  yourselves ! 

Hans,  Your  father  come,  sweet  Rose — what  shall 
I  do? 
Where  shall  I  hide  me }     How  shall  I  escape  ? 

Rose.  A  man,  and  want  wit  in  extremity  ?  ^ 
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Come,  come,  be  Hans  still,  play  the  shoemaker. 
Pull  on  my  shoe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Hans,  Mass,  and  that's  well  remembered. 

Sybil.  Here  comes  your  father. 

Hans.  ForwarCy  metresse,  'tis  un  good  skow,  it  sal 
vel  dute,  or  ye  sal  neit  betallen} 

Rose.  Oh  God,  it  pincheth  me ;  what  will  you  do  ? 

Hans.  {Aside.)  Your   father's    presence  pincheth, 
not  the  shoe. 

L.  Mayor.  Well  done ;  fit  my  daughter  well,  and 
she  shall  please  thee  well. 

Hans.  YaWy  yaw^  ick  weit  dat  well ;  forware^  His 
un  good  skoOy  'tis  gimait  van  neits  leither ;  se  ciiery 
mine  kere.'^ 

Enter  a  Prentice. 

L.  Mayor.  I  do  believe  it — ^What's  the  news  with 

you.? 
Prentice.  Please  you,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  at  the 
gate 
Is  newly  'lighted,  and  would  speak  with  you. 
Z.  Mayor.  The  Earl  of   Lincoln   come   to  speak 
with  me  ? 
Well,  well,  I  know  his  errand.     Daughter  Rose, 
Send  hence  your  shoemaker,  dispatch,  have  done  ! 
Syb,  make  things  handsome  !     Sir  boy,  follow  me. 

\^Exit. 

Hans,  Mine  uncle   come !     Oh,   what   may  this 
portend  ? 
Sweet  Rose,  this  of  our  love  threatens  an  end. 

Rose,  Be  not  dismayed  at  this  ;  whate'er  befall. 
Rose  is  thine  own.     To  witness  I  speak  truth, 
Where  thou  appoint'st  the  place,  I'll  meet  with  thee. 

*  Indeed,  mistress,  'tis  a  good  shoe,  it  shall  fit  well,  or  you 
shall  not  pay. 

'  Yes,  yes,  I  know  that  well ;  indeed,  'tis  a  good  shoe,  'tis 
made  of  neat's  leather,  see  here,  good  sir  ! 
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I  will  not  fix  a  day  to  follow  thee, 

But  presently  steal  hence. .   Do  not  reply  : 

Love,  which  gave  strength  to  bear  my  father's  hate, 

Shall  now  add  wings  to  further  our  escape. 

[Ez:eunt. 


SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  the  same  House, 

Enter  i/ie  LORD  MAYOR  and  t/u  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Z.  Mayor,  Believe   me,    on    my   credit,    I   speak 
truth : 
Since  first  your  nephew  Lacy  went  to  France, 
I  have  not  seen  him.     It  seemed  strange  to  me, 
When  Dodger  told  me  that  he  stayed  behind, 
Neglecting  the  high  charge  the  king  imposed. 

Lincoln,  Trust  me.  Sir  Roger  Oateley,  I  did  think 
Your  counsel  had  given  head  to  this  attempt. 
Drawn  to  it  by  the  love  he  bears  your  child. 
Here  I  did  hope  to  find  him  in  your  house ; 
But  now  I  see  mine  error,  and  confess 
My  judgment  wronged  you  by  conceiving  so. 

L,  Mayor,  Lodge  in  my  house,  say  you  }    Trust 
me,  my  lord, 
I  love  your  nephew  Lacy  too  too  dearly, 
So  much  to  wrong  his  honour ;  and  he  hath  done  so, 
That  first  gave  him  advice  to  stay  from  France. 
To  witness  I  speak  truth,  I  let  you  know 
How  careful  I  have  been  to  keep  my  daughter 
Free  from  all  conference  or  speech  of  him  ; 
Not  that  I  scorn  your  nephew,  but  in  love 
I  bear  your  honour,  lest  your  noble  blood  \ 

Should  by  my  mean  worth  be  dishonoured. 

Lincoln.  [Aside,']  How  far  the  churl's  tongue  wan- 
ders from  his  heart ! 
Well,  well,  Sir  Roger  Oateley,  I  believe  you, 
With  more  than  many  thanks  for  the  kind  love. 
So  much  you  seem  to  bear  me.     But,  my  lord. 
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Let  me  request  your  help  to  seek  my  nephew, 
Whom  if  1  find,  Til  straight  embark  for  France. 
So  shall  your  Rose  be  free,  my  thoughts  at  rest, 
And  much  care  die  which  now  lies  in  my  breast. 

Enter  STBIL. 

Sybil.  Oh  Lord!  Help,  for  God's  sake!  my  mis- 
tress ;  oh,  my  young  mistress  ! 

L,  Mayor,  Where  is  thy  mistress  ?  What's  become 
of  her  ? 

Sybil,  She's  gone,  she's  fled  ! 

L,  Mayor,  Gone  !     Whither  is  she  fled  ? 

Sybil,  I  know  not,  forsooth  ;  she's  fled  out  of 
doors  with  Hans  the  shoemaker  ;  I  saw  them  scud, 
scud,  scud,  apace,  apace ! 

L.  Mayor,  Which  way  ?  What,  John  !  Where 
be  my  men  ?     Which  way  ? 

Sybil  I  know  not,  an  it  please  your  worship. 

L,  Mayor,  Fled  with  a  shoemaker }  Can  this  be 
true } 

SybiL  Oh  Lord,  sir,  as  true  as  God's  in  Heaven. 

Lincoln,  Her  love  turned  shoemaker  t     I  am  glad 
of  this. 

L,  Mayor,  A  Fleming  butter-box,  a  shoemaker  I 
Will  she  forget  her  birth,  requite  my  care 
With  such  ingratitude }     Scorned  she  young  Ham- 

mon 
To  love  a  honniken,^  a  needy  knave  } 
Well,  let  her  fly,  I'll  not  fly  after  her. 
Let  her  starve,  if  she  will ;  she's  none  of  mine. 

Lincoln,  Be  not  so  cruel,  sir. 

Enter  FiRK  with  shoes. 

Sybil,  I  am  glad  she's  'scaped. 

L.  Mayor,  I'll  not  account  of  her  as  of  my  child. 
Was  there  no  better  object  for  her  eyes 
But  a  foul  drunken  lubber  fshoemaker — 
A  shoemaker  t    That's  brave  ! 

'  Poor  creature. 
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Firk.  Yea,  forsooth;  'tis  a  very  brave  shoe,  and 
as  fit  as  a  pudding. 

Z.  Mayor,  How  now,  what  knave  is  this  ?  From 
whence  comest  thou  ? 

Firk.  No  knave,  sir.  I  am  Firk  the  shoemaker, 
lusty  Roger's  chief  lusty  journeyman,  and  I  have 
come  hither  to  take  up  the  prettyf  foot  of  sweet  Mis- 
tress Rose,  and  thus  hoping  your  worshi[)  is  in  as 
good  health  as  I  was  at  the  making  hereof,  I  bid 
you  farewell,  yours,  Firk. 

i.  Mayor,  Stay,  stay.  Sir  Knave  ! 

Lincoln,  Come  hither,  shoemaker  ! 

Firk.  *Tis  happy  the  knave  is  put  before  the  shoe- 
maker, or  else  1  would  not  have  vouchsafed  to  come 
back  to  you.     I  am  moved,  for  I  stfr. 

Z.  Mayor,  My  lord,  this  villain  calls  us  knaves  by 
craft. 

Firk,  Then  'tis  by  the  gentle  craft,  and  to  call  one 
knave  gently,  is  no  harm.  Sit  your  worship  merry ! 
Syb,  your  young  mistress — Fll  so  bob  them,  now 
my  Master  Eyre  is  lord  mayor  of  London. 

i.  Mayor.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  who's  man  are  you  ?* 

Firk.  I  sing  now  to  the  tune  of  Rogero.  Roger, 
my  fellow,  is  now  my  master. 

Lincoln.  Sirrah,  know'st  thou  one  Hans,  a  shoe- 
maker } 

Firk,  Hans,  shoemaker.?  Oh  yes,  stay,  yes,  I 
have  him.  I  tell  you  what,  I  speak  it  in  secret: 
Mistress  Rose  and  he  are  by  this  time — no,  not  so, 
tbut  shortly  are  to  be  man  and  wife.  It  is  that 
Hans — {Aside.)     I'll  so  gull  these  diggers  !  ^ 

L.  Mayor.  Know'st  thou,  then,  where  he  is } 

Firk,  Yes,  forsooth  ;  yea,  marry  ! 

Lincoln,  Canst  thou,  in  sadness 

Firk,  No,  forsooth  ;  no,  marry  ! 
L,  Mayor,  Tell  me,  good  honest  fellow,  where  he  is, 
And  thou  shalt  see  what  Til  bestow  on  thee. 

Firk.  Honest  fellow }  No,  sir ;  not  so,  sir  ;  my 
profession  is  the  gentle  craft ;  I  care  not  for  seeing, 

*  i,e.  Diggers  for  information. 
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I  love  feeling  ;  let  me  feel  it  here ;  aurium  tenns^  ten 
pieces  of  gold  ;  genuuin  tenuSy  ten  pieces  of  silver ;  and 
then  Firk  is  your  man  in  a  new  pair  of  stretchers.^ 

Zr.  Mayor,  Here  is  an  angel,  part  of  thy  reward, 
Which  I  will  give  thee  ;  tell  me  where  he  is. 

Firk,  No  point !  Shall  I  betray  my  brother  }  no ! 
Shall  I  prove  Judas  to  Hans  ?  no  !  Shall  I  cry 
treason  to  my  corporation  ?  no,  I  shall  be  firked  and 
yerked  then.  But  give  me  your  angel ;  your  angel 
shall  tell  you. 

Lincobi,  Do  so,  good  fellow  ;  'tis  no  hurt  to  thee. 

Firk,  Send  simpering  Syb  away. 

L,  Mayor,  Huswife,  get  you  in.  \Exit  SYBIL. 

Firk,  Pitchers  have  ears,  and  maids  have  wide 
mouths  ;  but  for  Hans  Prauns,  upon  my  word,  to- 
morrow morning  he  and  young  Mistress  Rose  go  to 
this  gear,  they  shall  be  married  together,  by  this 
rush,  or  else  turn  Firk  to  a  firkin  of  butter,  to  tan 
leather  withal. 

L,  Mayor.  But  art  thou  sure  of  this  } 

Firk.  Am  I  sure  that  Paul's  steeple  is  a  handful 
higher  than  London  Stone?*  Am  I  sure  I  am  lusty 
Firk  t  God's  nails,  do  you  think  I  am  so  base  to 
gull  you  } 

Lincoln.  Where  are  they  married  }  Dost  thou 
know  the  church  ? 

Firk.  I  never  go  to  church,  but  I  know  the  name 
of  it ;  it  is  a  swearing  church — stay  a  while,  'tis — ay, 
by  the  mass,  no,  no, — 'tis — ay,  by  my  troth,  no,  nor 
that ;  'tis — ay,  by  my  faith,  that,  that,  'tis,  ay,  by  my 
Faith's  Church  under  Paul's  Cross.  There  they  shall 
be  knit  like  a  pair  of  stockings  in  matrimony  ;  there 
they'll  be  inconie.^ 

Liticoln.  Upon  my  life,  my  nephew  Lacy  walks 
In  the  disguise  of  this  Dutch  shoemaker, 

Firk,  Yes,  forsooth. 

Lincoln.  Doth  he  not,  honest  fellow  } 

Firk.  No,  forsooth ;  I  think  Hans  is  nobody  but 
Hans,  no  spirit. 

*  i.e.  Lies.  °  A  pretty  sight. 
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L,  Mayor.   My  mind  misgives  me   now,  'tis  so, 
indeed. 

Lincoln.  My  cousin  speaks  the  language,  knows 
the  trade. 

L.  Mayor.  Let  me  request  your  company,  my  lord ; 
Your  honourable  presence  may,  no  doubt, 
Refrain  their  headstrong  rashness,  when  myself 
Going  along  perchance  may  be  overborne. 
Shall  I  request  this  favour  ? 

Lificoln.  This,  or  what  else. 

Firk.  Then  you  must  rise  betimes,*  for  they  mean 
to  fall  to  very  early. 

Z.  Mayor.  My  care  shall  every  way  equal  their 
haste. 
This  night  accept  your  lodging  in  my  house, 
The  earlier  shall  we  stir,  and  at  Saint  Faith's 
Prevent  this  giddy  hare-brained  nuptial. 
This  traffic  of  hot  love  shall  yield  cold  gains  : 
They  ban  our  loves,  and  we'll  forbid  their  banns. 

[Exit. 

Lincoln.  At  Saint  Faith's  Church  thou  say'st  ? 

Firk.  Yes,  by  their  troth. 

Lincoln.  Be  secret,  on  thy  life.  [Exit. 

Firk.  Yes,  when  I  kiss  your  wife !  Ha,  ha,  here's 
no  craft  in  the  gentle  craft.  I  came  hither  of  pur- 
pose with  shoes  to  Sir  Roger's  worship,  whilst  Rose, 
his  daughter,  fbe  catched  by  Hans.  Soft  now ;  these 
two  guUs  will  be  at  Saint  Faith's  Church  to-morrow 
morning,  to  take  Master  Bridegroom  and  Mistress 
Bride  napping,  and  they,  in  the  mean  time,  shall 
chop  up  the  matter  at  the  Savoy.  But  the  best 
sport  is.  Sir  Roger  Oateley  will  find  my  fellow  lame 
Ralph's  wife  going  to  tnarry  a  gentleman,  and  then 
he'll  stop  her  instead  of  his  daughter.  Oh  brave ! 
there  will  be  fine  tickling  sport.  Soft  now,  what 
have  I  to  do }  Oh,  I  know ;  now  a  mess  of  shoe- 
makers meet  at  the  Woolsack  in  Ivy  Lane,  to  cozen 
ray  gentleman  of  lame  Ralph's  wife,  that's  true. 

Alack,  alack ! 

Girls,  hold  out  tack  I  *  [Exit. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  Eyre's  House. 

Enter  Eyre,  Margery,  Hans,  atid  Rose. 

Eyre,  This  is  the  morning,  then  ;  stay,  my  bully, 
my  honest  Hans,  is  it  not  ? 

Hans,  This  is  the  morning  that  must  make  us  two 
happy  or  miserable  ;  therefore,  if  you 

Eyre.  Away  with  these  ifs  and  ands,  Hans,  and 
these  et  caeteras  !  By  mine  honour,  Rowland  Lacy, 
none  but  the  king  shall  wrong  thee.  Come,  fear 
nothing,  am  not  I  Sim  Eyre  ?  Is  not  Sim  Eyre  lord 
mayor  of  London  ?  Fear  nothing,  Rose :  let  them 
all  say  what  they  can ;  dainty,  come  thou  to  me — 
laughest  thou .? 

Marg.  Good  my  lord,  stand  her  friend  in  what 
thing  you  may. 

Eyre,  Why,  my  sweet  Lady  Madgy,  think  you 
Simon  Eyre  can  forget  his  fine  Dutch  journeyman  ? 
No,  vah  !  Fie,  I  scorn  it,  it  shall  never  be  cast  in 
my  teeth  that  I  was  unthankful.  Lady  Madgy, 
thou  hadst  never  covered  thy  Saracen's  head  with 
this  French  flap,  nor  loaden  tthyself  with  this  farthin- 
gale ('tis  trash,  trumpery,  vanity) ;  Simon  Eyre  had 
never  walked  in  a  red  petticoat,  nor  wore  a  chain  of 
gold,  but  for  my  fine  journeyman's  Portuguese. — 
And  shall  I  leave  him }  No !  Prince  am  I  none, 
yet  bear  a  princely  mind. 

Hans,  My  lord,  'tis  time  for  us  to  part  from  hence. 

Eyre,  Lady  Madgy,  Lady  Madgy,  take  two  or 
three  of  my  piecrust-eaters,  my  buff-jerkin  varlets, 
that  do  walk  in  black  gowns  at  Simon  Eyre^s  heels  ; 
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take  them,  good  Lady  Madgy ;  trip  and  go,  my 
brown  queen  of  periwigs,  with  my  delicate  Rose  and 
my  jolly  Rowland  to  the  Savoy  ;  see  them  linked, 
countenance  the  marriage  ;  and  when  it  is  done, 
cling,  cling  together,  you  Hamborow  turtle-doves. 
I'll  bear  you  out,  come  to  Simon  Eyre  ;  come,  dwell 
with  me,  Hans,  thou  shalt  eat  minced-pies  and 
marchpane.^  Rose,  away,  cricket ;  trip  and  go,  my 
Lady  Madgy,  to  the  Savoy  ;  *Hans,  wed,  kiss,  and 
away !     Go,  vanish  ! 

Marg.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

Rose.  Make  haste,  sweet  love. 

Marg.  She'd  fain  the  deed  were  done. 

Hans.  Come,  my  sweet  Rose  ;  faster  than  deer 
we'll  run. 

[Exeimt  Hans,  Rose,  and  Margery. 

Eyre.  Go,  vanish,  vanish !  Avaunt,  I  say !  By 
the  Lord  of  Ludgate,  it's  a  mad  life  to  be  a  lord 
mayor ;  it's  a  stirring  life,  a  fine  life,  a  velvet  life,  a 
careful  life.  Well,  Simon  Eyre,  yet  set  a  good  face 
on  it,  in  the  honour  of  Saint  Hugh.  Soft,  the  king 
this  day  comes  to  dine  with  me,  to  see  my  new 
buildings  ;  his  majesty  is  welcome,  he  shall  have 
good  cheer,  delicate  cheer,  princely  cheer.  This  day, 
my  fellow  prentices  of  London  come  to  dine  with  me 
too,  they  shall  have  fine  cheer,  gentlemanliice  cheer. 
I  promised  the  mad  Cappadocians,  when  we  all 
served  at  the  Conduit  together,  that  if  ever  I  came 
to  be  mayor  of  London,  I  would  feast  them  all,  and 
ril  do't.  I'll  do't,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh  ;  by  this 
beard,  Sim  Eyre  will  be  no  flincher.  Besides,  I  have 
procured  that  upon  every  Shrove-Tuesday.  at  the 
sound  of  the  pancake  bell,  my  fine  dapper  Assyrian 
lads  shall  clap  up  their  shop  windows,  and  away. 
This  is  the  day,  and  this  day  they  shall  do't,  they 
shall  do't. 

Boys,  that  day  are  you  freo,  let  masters  care. 

And  prentices  shall  pray  for  Simon  Eyre.  [Exit. 

*  A  sweet  biscuit. 
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SCENE  IL— -4  Street  near  St.  Faith's  Church. 

Enter  Hodge,  Firk,  Ralph,  and  five  or  six  Shoej 
makers,  all  with  cudgels  or  such  weapons, 

Hodge.  Come,  Ralph  ;  stand  to  it,  Firk.  My 
masters,  as  we  are  the  brave  bloods  of  the  shoe- 
makers, heirs  apparent  to  Saint  Hugh,  and  perpetual 
benefactors  to  all  good  fellows,  thou  shalt  have  no 
wrong,  were  Hammon  a  king.*  But  tell  me,  Ralph, 
art  thou  sure  'tis  thy  wife  ? 

Ralph.  Am  I  sure  this  is  Firk  ?  This  morning, 
when  I  stroked^  on  her  shoes,  I  looked  upon  her, 
and  she  upon  me,  and  sighed,  asked  me  if  ever  I 
knew  one  Ralph.  Yes,  said  I.  For  his  sake,  said 
she — tears  standing  in  her  eyes — and  for  thou  art 
somewhat  like  him,  spend  this  piece  of  gold.  I  took 
it ;  my  lame  leg  and  my  travel  beyond  sea  made  me 
unknown.    All  is  one  for  that :  I  know  she's  mine. 

Firk.  Did  she  give  thee  this  gold?  O  glorious 
glittering  gold  !  She's  thine  own,  'tis  thy  wife,  and 
she  loves  thee  ;  for  I'll  stand  to't,  there's  no  woman 
will  give  gold  to  any  man,  but  she  thinks  better  of 
him  than  she  thinks  of  them  she  gives  silver  to. 
And  for  Hammon,  neither  Hammon  nor  hangman 
shall  wrong  thee  in  London.  Is  not  our  old  master 
Eyre  lord  mayor }    Speak,  my  hearts. 

All.  Yes,  and  Hammon  shall  know  it  to  his  cost. 

Enter  Hammon,  his  Serving-man,  Jane,  and  Others. 

Hodge.  Peace,  my  bullies  ;  yonder  they  come, 

Ralph.  Stand  to't,  my  hearts.  Firk,  let  me  speak 
first 

Hodge.  No,  Ralph,  let  me. — Hammon,  whither 
away  so  early } 

Ham.  Unmannerly,  rude    slave,  what's    that    to 

thee? 

»  Fitted. 
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Firk,  To  him,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir,  and  to  me,  and  others. 
Good-morrow,  Jane,  how  dost  thou  ?  Good  Lord, 
how  the  world  is  changed  with  you !  God  be 
thanked ! 

Ham.  Villains,  hands  offl  How  dare  you  touch 
my  love  ? 

AIL  Villains  ?  Down  with  them !  Cry  clubs  for 
prentices ! 

Hodge.  Hold,  my  hearts !  Touch  her,  Hammon  ? 
Yea,  and  more  than  that :  we'll  carry  her  away  with 
us.  My  masters  and  gentlemen,  never  draw  your 
bird-spits ;  shoemakers  are  steel  to  the  back,  men 
every  inch  of  them,  all  spirit 

Those  of  Hammon' s  side.  Well,  and  what  of  all  this  ? 

Hodge,  ril  show  you. — ^Jane,  dost  thou  know  this 
man  ?  'Tis  Ralph,  I  can  tell  thee ;  nay,  'tis  he  in 
faith,  though  he  be  lamed  by  the  wars.  Y^t  look 
not  strange,  but  run  to  him,  fold  him  about  the  neck 
and  kiss  him. 

Jane.  Lives  then  my  husband }  O  God,  let  me  go ! 
Let  me  embrace  my  Ralph ! 

Ham.  What  means  my  Jane  > 

Jane.  Nay,  what  meant  you,  to    tell  me  he  was 
slain  ? 

Ham.  Pardon  me,  dear  love,  for  being  misled. 
{To  Ralph.)  'Twas  rumoured  here  in  London  thou 
wert  dead. 

Firk.  Thou  seest  he  lives.  Lass,  go,  pack  home 
with  him.  Now,  Master-  Hammon,  where's  your 
mistress,  your  wife  ? 

Serv.  'Swounds,  master,  fight  for  her !  Will  you 
thus  lose  her  ? 

All.  Down  with  that  creature !  Clubs !  Down 
with  him ! 

Hodge.  Hold,  hold! 

Ham.  Hold,  fool!  Sirs,  he  shall  do  no  wrong. 
Will  my  Jane  leave  me  thus,  and  break  her  faith  ? 

Firk.  Yea,  sir!  She  must,  sir!  She  shall,  sir! 
What  then  1    Mend  it ! 

Hodge.  Hark,  fellow  Ralph,  follow  my  counsel : 

F  2 
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set  the  wench  in  the  midst,  and  let  her  choose  her 
man,  and  let  her  be  his  woman. 

Jane,  Whom   should   I   choose  ?      Whom  .  should 
my  thoughts  affect 
But  him  whom  Heaven  hath  made  to  be  my  love  ? 
Thou  art  my  husband,  and  these  humble  weeds 
Makes  thee  more  beautiful  than  all  his  wealth. 
Therefore,  I  will  but  put  off  his  attire, 
Returning  it  into  the  owner's  hand, 
And  after  ever  be  thy  constant  wife. 

Hodge.  Not  a  rag,  Jane  !  The  law's  on  our  side.* 
Get  thee  home,  Ralph  ;  follow  him,  Jane  ;  he  shall 
not  have  so  much  as  a  busk-point^  from  thee. 

Firk,  Stand  to  that,  Ralph  ;  the  appurtenances 
.are  thine  own.     Hammon,  look  not  at  her! 

Serv,  O,  swounds,  no ! 

Firk,  Blue  coat,  be  quiet,  we'll  give  you  a  new 
livery  else ;  we'll  make  Shrove-Tuesday  Saint 
George's  Day  for  you.  Look  not,  Hammon.  leer 
not !  I'll  firic  you  !  For  thy  head  now,  one  glance, 
one  sheep's  eye,  anything,  at  her  !  Touch  not  a  rag, 
lest  I  and  my  brethren  beat  you  to  clouts. 

SeriK  Come,  Master  Hammon,  there's  no  striving 
here. 

Ham.  Good  fellows,  hear  me  speak  ;  and,  honest 
Ralph, 
Whom  I  have  injured  most  by  loving  Jane, 
Mark  what  I  offer  thee :  here  in  fair  gold 
Is  twenty  pound,  I'll  give  it  for  thy  Jane  ; 
Jf  this  content  thee  not,  thou  shalt  have  more. 

Hodge.  Sell  not  thy  wife,  Ralph.* 

Ha7n.  Say,  wilt  thou  freely  cease  thy  claim  in  her, 
And  let  her  be  my  wife  } 

All.  No,  do  not,  Ralph. 

Ralph.  Sirrah  Hammon,  Hammon,  dost  thou 
think  a  shoemaker  is  so  base.?*  Take  thy  gold, 
choke  with  it !  Were  I  not  lame,  I  would  make 
thee  eat  thy  words. 

*  A  piece  of  lace  with  a  tag. 
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Firk.  A  shoemaker  sell  his  flesh  and  blood  ?  O 
indignity ! 

Hodge,  Sirrah,  take  up  your  pelf,  and  be  packing. 

Ham.  I  will  not  touch  one  penny,  but  in  lieu 
Of  that  great  wrong  I  offered  thy  Jane, 
To  Jane  and  thee  I  give  that  twenty  pound. 
Since  I  have  failed  of  her,  during  my  life, 
I  vow,  no  woman  else  shall  be  my  wife. 
Farewell,  good  fellows  of  the  gentle  trade : 
Your  morning  mirth  my  mourning  day  hath  made. 

\ExiL 

Firk,  {To  tJie  Serving-man.)  Touch  the  gold,  crea- 
ture, if  you  dare !  Y'are  best  be  trudging.  Here, 
Jane,  take  .thou  it.     Now  let*s  home,  my  hearts. 

Hodge,  Stay !  Who  comes  here  ?  Jane,  on  again 
with  thy  mask ! 

Enter  tfte  EARL  OF  LINCOLN,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and 

Servants. 

Lincoln,  Yonder*s  the  lying  varlet  mocked  us  so. 

Z.  Mayor,  Come  hither,  sirrah  ! 

Firk,  I,  sir }  I  am  sirrah  ?  You  mean  me,  do  you  not  ^ 

Lincoln,  Where  is  my  nephew  married  } 

Firk.  Is  he  married  i  God  give  him  joy,  I  am 
glad  of  it.  They  have  a  fair  day,  and  the  sign  is  in 
a  good  planet.  Mars  tand  Venus. 

L.  Mayor.  Villain,  thou  told'st  me  that  my  daughter 
Rose 
This  morning  should  be  married  at  Saint  Faith's  ; 
We  have  watched  there  these  three  hours  at  the  least, 
Yet  see  we  no  such  thing. 

Firk.  Truly,  I  am  sorry  for*t ;  a  bride's  a  pretty 
thing. 

Hodge.  Come  to  the  purpose.  Yonder's  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  you  look  for,  I  hope.  Though  you 
be  lords,  you  are  not  to  bar  by  your  authority  men 
from  women,  are  you  1 

L,  Mayor.  See,  see,  my  daughter's  masked. 

Lincoln,  True,  and  my  nephew. 

To  hide  his  guilt,  counterfeits  him  lame. 
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Firk.  Yea,  truly ;  God  help  the  poor  couple,  they 
are  lame  and  blind. 

L.  Mayor.  I'll  ease  her  blindness. 

Lincoln,  Til  his  lameness  cure. 

Firk,  Lie  down,  sirs,  and  laugh  !  My  fellow  Ralph 
is  taken  for  Rowland  Lacy,  and  Jane  for  Mistress 
Damask  Rose.    This  is  all  my  knavery. 

Z.  Mayor.  What,  have  I  found  you,  minion  ?  • 

Lincoln.  O  base  wretch 

Nay,  hide  thy  face,  the  horror  of  thy  guilt 
Can  hardly  be  washed  off.    Where  are  thy  powers  ? 
What  battles  have  you  made  ?     O  yes,  I  see, 
Thou  fought'st  with  Shame,  and  Shame  hath  con- 
quered thee. 
This  lameness  will  not  serve. 

Z.  Mayor.  Unmask  yourself. 

Lincoln.  Lead  home  your  daughter. 

Z.  Mayor.  Take  your  nephew  hence. 

Ralph.  Hence !  Swounds,  what  mean  you  }  Are 
you  mad  ?  I  hope  you  cannot  enforce  my  wife  from 
tne.    Where's  Hammon  ? 

Z.  Mayor.  Your  wife } 

Lincoln.  What,  Hammon  t 

Ralph.  Yea,  my  wife ;  and,  therefore,  the  proudest 
of  you  that  lays  hands  on  her  first,  TU  lay  my  crutch 
'cross  his  pate. 

Firk.  To  him,  lame  Ralph  !     Here's  brave  sport 

Ralph.  Rose  call  you  her  ?  Why,  her  name  is 
Jane.     Look  here  else  ;  do  you  know  her  now  ? 

[  Unmasking  J ANE. 

Lincoln.  Is  this  your  daughter } 

Z.  Mayor.  No,  nor  this  your  nephew. 

My  Lord  of  Lincoln,  we  are  both  abused 
By  this  base,  crafty  varlet. 

Firk.  Yea,  forsooth,  no  varlet ;  forsooth,  no  base ; 
forsooth,  I  am  but  mean  ;  no  crafty  neither,  but  of 
the  gentle  craft. 

Z.  Mayor.  Where  is  my  daughter  Rose }    Where 
is  my  child } 

Lincoln.  Where  is  my  nephew  Lacy  married  t 
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Firk,  Why,  here  is  good  laced  mutton,  as  I  pro- 
mised yoiL 

Lincoln.  Villain,  I'll  have  thee  punished  for  this 
wrong, 

Firk.  Punish  the  journeyman  villain,  but  not  the 
journeyman  shoemaker. 

Enter  Dodger, 

Dodger,  My  lord,  I  come  to  bring  unwelcome  news. 
Your  nephew  Lacy  and  your  daughter  Rose 
Early  this  morning  wedded  at  the  Savoy, 
None  being  present  but  the  lady  mayoress. 
Besides,  I  learnt  among  the  officers, 
The  lord  mayor  vows  to  stand  in  their  defence 
'Gainst  any  that  shall  seek  to  cross  the  match. 

Lincoln.  Dares  Eyre  the  shoemaker  uphold  the 
deed? 

Firk.  Yes,  sir,  shoemakers  dare  stand  in  a  woman's 
quarrel,  I  warrant  you,  as  deep  as  another,  and  deeper 
too. 

Dodger  Besides,  his  grace  to-day  dines  with  the 
mayor ; 
Who  on  his  knees  humbly  intends  to  fall 
And  beg  a  pardon  for  your  nephew's  fault 

Lincoln.  But  I'll  prevent  him !     Come,  Sir  Roger 
Oateley ; 
The  king  will  do  us  justice  in  this  cause. 
Howe'er  their  hands  have  made  them  man  and  wife, 
I  will  disjoin  the  match,  or  lose  my  life.         \Exeunt. 

\Firk.  Adieu,  Monsieur  Dodger !  Farewell,  fools ! 
Ha,  ha !  Oh,  if  they  had  stayed,  I  would  have  so 
lambed^  them  with  flouts !  O  heart ;  *but  let  that 
pass,  as  my  lady  mayoress  says. 

Hodge,  This  matter  is  answered.  Come,  Ralph ; 
home  with  thy  wife.  Come,  my  fine  shoemakers,  let's 
to  our  master's,  the  new  lord  mayor,  and  there 
swagger  this  Shrove-Tuesday.  Ill  promise  you  wine 
enough,  for  Madge  keeps  the  cellar. 

AU.  O  rare  1     Madge  is  a  good  wench. 

*  Whipped. 
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Firk.  And  Til  promise  you  meat  enough,  for  sim- 
pVing  Susan  keeps  the  larder.  Til  lead  you  to 
victuals,  my  brave  soldiers  ;  follow  your  captain.  O 
brave  !  Hark,  hark !  \^BcU  rings. 

AIL  The  pancake-bell  rings,  the  pancake-bell ! 
Tri-lill,  my  hearts ! 

Firk,  O  brave !  O  sweet  bell !  O  delicate  pan- 
cakes !  Open  the  doors,  my  hearts,  and  shut  up  the 
windows  !  keep  in  the  house,  let  out  the  pancakes ! 
O  rare,  my  hearts !  Let's  march  together  for  the 
honour  of  Saint  Hugh  to  the  great  new  hall  in 
Gracious  Street-corner,  which  our  master,  the  new 
lord  mayor,  hath  built. 

Ralph.  O  the  crew  of  good  fellows  that  will  dine 
at  my  lord  mayor's  cost  to-day ! 

Hodge.  By  the  Lord,  my  lord  mayor  is  a  most 
brave  man  !  How  shall  prentices  be  bound  to  pray 
for  him  and  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  shoemakers ! 
Let's  feed  and  be  fat  with  my  lord's  bounty. 

Firk.  O  musical  bell,  still !  O  Hodge,  O  my 
brethren  !  There's  cheer  for  the  heavens :  venison- 
pasties  walk  up  and  down  piping  hot,  like  sergeants  ; 
beef  and  brewess  comes  marching  in  dry-vats.^  fritters 
and  pancakes  comes  trowling  in  in  wheel-barrows ; 
hens  and  oranges  hopping  in  porters'-baskets,  coUops 
and  eggs  in  scuttles,  and  tarts  and  custards  comes 
quavering  in  in  malt-shovels.] 

Enter  more  Prentices. 

All.  Whoop,  look  here,  look  here ! 

Hodge.  How  now,  mad  lads,  whither  away  so  fast  ? 

\st.  Prentice.  Whither  ?  Why,  to  the  great  new 
hall,  know  you  not  why?  The  lord  mayor  hath 
bidden  all  the  prentices  in  London  to  breakfast  this 
morning. 

AIL  O  brave  shoemaker,  O  brave  lord  of  incom- 
prehensible good-fellowship  !  Whoo  !  Hark  you ! 
The  pancake-bell  rings.  \Cast  tip  caps. 

'  Barrels. 
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Firk,  Nay,  more,  my  hearts !  Every  Shrove-Tues- 
day  is  our  year  of  jubilee ;  and  when  the  pancake- 
bell  rings,  we  are  as  free  as  my  lord  mayor  ;  we  may 
shut  up  our  shops,  and  make  holiday.  Til  have  it 
called  Saint  Hugh's  Holiday. 

All.  Agreed,  agreed  !     Saint  Hugh's  Holiday. 

Hodge.  And  this  shall  continue  for  ever. 

All.  O  brave !  Come,  come,  my  hearts !  Away, 
away ! 

Firk.  O  eternal  credit  to  us  of  the  gentle  craft ! 
March  fair,  my  hearts  !    O  rare !  [Exeunt. 


[SCENE  III.— ^  Street  in  London. 
Enter  the  King  and  his  Train  across  i/ie  stage. 

King.  Is  our  lord  mayor  of  London  such  a  gal- 
lant ? 

Nobleman.  One"  of  the  merriest  madcaps  in  your 
land. 
Your  grace  will  think,  when  you  behold  the  man, 
He's  rather  a  wild  ruffian  than  a  mayor. 
Yet  thus  much  I'll  ensure  your  majesty, 
In  all  his  actions  that  concern  his  state, 
He  is  as  serious,  provident,  and  wise. 
As  full  of  gravity  amongst  the  grave, 
As  any  mayor  hath  been  these  many  years. 

King.  I  am  fin  haste,  till  I  behold  this  huff-cap.^ 
But  all  my  doubt  is,  when  we  come  in  presence. 
His  madness  will  be  dashed    clean  out  of  counte- 
nance. 

Nobletnan.  It  may  be  so,  my  liege. 

King.  Which  to  prevent. 

Let  some  one  give  him  notice,  'tis  our  pleasure 
That  he  put  on  his  noted  merriment. 
Set  forward ! 

All.  On  afore  !  [Exaint. 

*  i.e.  Swaggerer. 
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SCENE  W.—A  Great  Hall. 

Enter  Eyre,  Hodge,  Firk,  Ralph,  and  other  Shoe- 
makers, all  with  napkins  on  their  shoulders. 

Eyre.  Come,  my  fine  Hodge,  my  jolly  gentlemen 
shoemakers ;  soft,  where  be  these  cannibals,  these 
varlets,  my  officers  ?  Let  them  all  walk  and  wait 
upon  my  brethren  ;  for  my  meaning  is,  that  none  but 
shoemakers,  none  but  the  livery  of  my  company,  shall 
in  their  satin  hoods  wait  upon  the  trencher  of  my 
sovereign. 

Firk.  O  my  lord,  it  will  be  rare ! 

Eyre.  No  more,  Firk  ;  come  lively !  Let  your 
fellow-prentices  want  no  cheer ;  let  wine  be  as  plenti- 
ful as  beer,  and  beer  as  water.  Hang  these  penny- 
pinching  fathers,  that  cram  wealth  in  innocent  lamb- 
skins/   Rip,  knaves,  avaunt !     Look  to  my  guests ! 

Hodge.  My  lord,  we  are  at  our  wits'  end  for  room ; 
those  hundred  tables  will  not  feast  the  fourth  part  of 
them. 

Eyre.  Then  cover  me  those  hundred  tables  again, 
and  again,  till  all  my  jolly  prentices  be  feasted.  Avoid, 
Hodge !  Run,  Ralph !  Frisk  about,  my  nimble 
Firk  1  Carouse  me  fathom-healths  to  the  honour  of 
the  shoemakers.  Do  they  drink  lively,  Hodge  ?  Do 
they  tickle  it,  Firk } 

Firk.  Tickle  it  ? .  Some  of  them  have  taken  their 
liquor  standing  so  long  that  they  can  stand  no  longer ; 
but  for  meat,  they  would  eat  it,  an  they  had-  it. 

Eyre.  Want  they  meat }  Where's  this  fslattern, 
this  greasy  kitchenstuff  cook  ?  Call  the  varlet  to  me  ! 
Want  meat  ?  Firk,  Hodge,  lame  Ralph,  run,  my  tall 
men,  beleaguer  the  shambles,  beggar  all  Eastcheap, 
serve  me  whole  oxen  in  chargers,  and  let  sheep  whine 
upon  the  tables  like  pigs  for  want  of  good  fellows 
to  eat  them.  Want  meat  ^  Vanish  Firk !  Avaunt, 
Hodge ! 

Hodge.  Your  lordship  mistakes  my  man  Firk ;  he 
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means,  their  fbodies  want  meat,  not  the  boards  ;  for 
they  have  drunk  so  much,  they  can  eat  nothing. 

THE  SECOND  THREE  MENS  SONG. 

Cold's  the  wind,  and  wet's  the  rain. 

Saint  Hugh  be  our  good  speed  : 
111  is  the  weather  that  bringeth  no  gain, 

Nor  helps  good  hearts  in  need. 

Trowl  the  bowl,  the  jolly  nut-brown  bowl. 

And  here,  kind  mate,  to  thee  : 
Let's  sing  a  dirge  for  Saint  Hugh's  soul, 

And  down  it  merrily. 

Down  a  down,  heydown  a  down. 

Hey  derry  derry,  down  a  down  ! 
{fflose  with  the  tenor  boy) 
Ho,  well  done  ;  to  me  let  come  ! 

Ring,  compass,  gentle  joy. 

Trowl  the  bowl,  the  nut-brown  bowl, 
And  here,  kind  mate,  to  thee  :  etc 

{Repeat  as  often  as  there  be  fnen  to  drink  j  and 
at  lasty  when  all  have  drunky  this  verse  : 

Cold's  the  wind,  and  wet's  the  rain. 

Saint  Hugh  be  our  good  speed : 
111  is  the  weather  that  bringeth  no  gain, 

Nor  helps  good  hearts  in  need. 

Enter  Hans,  Rose,  atid  Margery. 

Marg.  Where  is  my  lord  t 

Eyre.  How  now.  Lady  Madgy  > 

Marg.  The  king's  most  excellent  majesty  is  new 
come ;  he  sends  me  for  thy  honour ;  one  of  his  most 
worshipful  peers  bade  me  tell  thou  must  be  merry, 
and  so  forth  ;  but  let  that  pass. 

Eyre.  Is  my  sovereign  come  ?  Vanish,  my  tall 
shoemakers,  my  nimble  brethren  ;  look  to  my  guests, 
the  prentices.  Yet  stay  a  little !  How  now,  Hans  ? 
How  looks  my  little  Rose  ? 

Hans.  Let  me  request  you  to  remember  me, 
I  know,  your  honour  easily  may  obtain 
Free  pardon  of  the  king  for  me  and  Rose, 
And  reconcile  me  to  my  uncle's  grace. 
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Eyre.  Have  done,  my  good  Hans,  my  honest 
journeyman  ;  look  cheerily !  Ill  fall  upon  both  my 
knees,  till  they  be  as  hard  as  horn,  but  Til  get  thy 
pardon. 

Marg.  Good  my  lord,  have  a  care  what  you  speak 
to  his  grace. 

Eyre.  Away,  you  Islington  whitepot  !^  hence,  you 
hopper!*  you  barley-pudding,  full  of  maggots!  you 
broiled  carbonado  !^  a  vaunt,  avaunt,  avoid  Mephis- 
topheles!  Shall  Sim  Eyre  learn  to  speak  of  you, 
Lady  Madgy  ?  Vanish  Mother  Miniver-cap  ;  vanish, 
go,  trip  and  go  ;  meddle  with  your  partlets^  and  your 
pishery-pashery,  your  flews*  and  your  whirligigs  ;  go, 
rub,  out  of  mine  alley  I  Sim  Eyre  knows  how  to 
speak  to  a  Pope,  to  Sultan  Soliman,  to  Tamburlaine,^ 
an  he  were  here  ;  and  shall  I  melt,  shall  I  droop 
before  my  sovereign  ?  No,  come,  my  Lady  Madgy  ! 
Follow  me,  Hans  I  About  your  business,  my  frolic 
free-booters !  Firk,  frisk  about,  and  about,  and  about, 
for  the  honour  of  mad  Simon  Eyre,  lord  mayor  of 
London. 

Firk.  Hey,  for  the  honour  of  the  shoemakers. 

\Exetinti\ 


SCENE  V. — An  open  Yard  before  the  Hall. 

A  long  flourish,  or  two.  Enter  ///^KiNG,  Nobles,  Eyre, 
Margery,  Lacy,  Rose.    Lacy  and  Rose  kneel. 

King,  Well,  Lacy,  though  the  fact  was  very  foul 
Of  your  revolting  from  our  kingly  love 
And  your  own  duty,  yet  we  pardon  you. 
Rise  both,  and,  Mistress  Lacy,  thank  my  lord  mayor 
For  your  young  bridegroom  here. 

'  A  dish  made  of  milk,  eggs,  and  sugar,  baked  in  a  pot 
'  A  steak  cut  crossways  for  broiling. 

*  Bands  for  the  neck.  "•  Flaps. 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Kyd's  Soliman  and  Perseda^  and  to  Mar- 
low's  Tamburlaine. 
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Eyre,  So,  my  dear  liege,  Sim  Eyre  and  my 
brethren,  the  gentlemen  shoemakers,  shall  set  your 
sweet  majesty's  image  cheek  by  jowl  by  Saint  Hugh 
for  this  honour  you  have  done  poor  Simon  Eyre.  I 
beseech  your  grace,  pardon  my  rude  behaviour ;  I  am 
a  handicraftsman,  yet  my  heart  is  without  craft ;  I 
would  be  sorry  at  my  soul,  that  my  boldness  should 
offend  my  king. 

King,  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  good  lord  mayor,  be  even 
as  merry 
As  if  thou  wert  among  thy  shoemakers  ; 
It  does  me  good  to  see  thee  in  this  humour. 

Eyre.  Say'st  thou  me  so,  my  sweet  Dioclesian  ? 
Then,  humph  !  Prince  am  I  none,  yet  am  I  princely 
born.  By  the  Lord  of  Ludgate,  my  liege.  Til  be  as 
merry  as  a  pie.^ 

King.  Tell  me,  in  faith,  mad  Eyre,  how  old  thou 
art. 

Eyre.  My  liege,  a  very  boy,  a  stripling,  a  younker  ; 
you  see  not  a  white  hair  on  my  head,  not  a  gray  in 
this  beard.  Every  hair,  I  assure  thy  majesty,  that 
sticks  in  this  beard,  Sim  Eyre  values  at  the  King  of 
Babylon's  ransom ;  Tamar  Cham's  beard  was  a 
rubbing  brush  to*t :  yet  V\\  shave  it  off,  and  stuff 
tennis-balls  with  it,  to  please  my  bully  king. 

King.  But  all  this  while  I  do  not  know  your  age. 

Eyre.  My  liege,  I  am  six-and-fifty  year  old,  yet  I 
can  cry  humph !  with  a  sound  heart  for  the  honour 
of  Saint  Hugh.*  I  am  lusty  still,  Sim  Eyre  still. 
Care  and  cold  lodging  brings  white  hairs.  My  sweet 
Majesty,  let  care  vanish,  cast  it  upon  thy  nobles,  it 
will  make  thee  look  always  young  like  Apollo,  and 
cry  humph !  Prince  am  I  none,  yet  am  I  princely 
bom. 

King.  Ha,  ha ! 
Say,  Cornwall,  didst  thou  ever  see  his  like  } 

Cornwall.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

*  Magpie. 
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Enter  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  the  Lord 

Mayor. 

King.  Lincoln,  what  news  with  you  ? 

Lincoln,  My  gracious  lord,  have  care  unto  yourself. 
For  there  are  traitors  here. 

^//.Traitors.?    Where?    Who? 

Eyre,  Traitors  in  my  house  ?  God  forbid ! 
Where  be  my  officers  ?  I'll  spend  my  soul,  ere  my 
king:  feel  harm. 

King,  Where  is  the  traitor,  Lincoln  ? 

Lincoln,  Here  he  stands. 

King,  Cornwall,  lay  hold  on  Lacy! — Lincoln,  speak. 
What  canst  thou  lay  unto  thy  nephew's  charge  ? 

Lincoln,  This,  my  dear  liege  :  your  Grace,  to  do 
me  honour, 
Heaped  on  the  head  of  this  degenerate  boy 
Desertless  favours  ;  you  made  choice  of  him, 
To  be  commander  over  powers  in  France. 
But  he 

King,          Good  Lincoln,  prithee,  pause  a  while ! 
Even  in  thine  eyes  I  read  what  thou  wouldst  speak, 
I  know  how  Lacy  did  neglect  our  love, 
Ran  himself  deeply,  in  the  highest  degree, 
Into  vile  treason 

Lincoln,  Is  he  not  a  traitor  ? 

King,  Lincoln,  he  was  ;  now  we  have  pardoned  him. 
'Twas  not  a  base  want  of  true  valour's  fire, 
That  held  him  out  of  France,  but  love's  desire. 

Lincoln,  I  will  not  bear  his  shame  upon  my  back. 

King,  Nor  shalt  thou,  Lincoln  ;  I  forgive  you  both. 

Lincoln,  Then,  good  my  liege,  forbid  the  boy  to  wed 
One  whose  mean  birth  will  much  disgrace-f*  him. 

King,  Are  they  not  married  ? 

Lincoln,  No,  my  liege. 

Both,  We  are. 

King,  Shall  I  divorce  them  then  ?     O  be  it  far, 
That  any  hand  on  earth  should  dare  untie 
The  sacred  knot,  knit  by  God's  majesty ; 
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I  would  not  for  my  crown  disjoin  their  hands^ 

That  are  conjoined  in  holy  nuptial  bands. 

How  say'st  thou,  Lacy,  would'st  thou  lose  thy  Rose  ? 

Lacy,  Not  for  all  India's  wealth,  my  sovereign. 

King.  But  Rose,  I  am  sure,  her  Lacy  would  forego  ? 

Rose.     If  Rose  were   asked   that  question,  she'd 
say  no. 

King.  You  hear  them,  Lincoln } 

Lincoln.  Yea,  my  liege,  I  do. 

King.  Yet  canst  thou  find  i*th'  heart  to  part  these 
two  } 
Who  seeks,  besides  you,  to  divorce  these  lovers } 

L.  Mayor.  I  do,  my  gracious  lord,  I  am  her  father. 

King.  Sir  Roger  Oateley,  our  last  mayor,  I  think  ? 

Noblenian.  The  same,  my  liege. 

King.  Would  you  offend  Love's  laws  } 

Well,  you  shall  have  your  wills,  you  sue  to  me, 
To  prohibit  the  match.    Soft,  let  me  see — 
You  both  are  married,  Lacy,  art  thou  not  ? 

Lacy.  I  am,  dread  sovereign. 

King.  Then,  upon  thy  life, 

I  charge  thee,  not  to  call  this  woman  wife. 

L.  Mayor.  I  thank  your  grace. 

Rose.  O  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

[Kneels. 

King.  Nay,  Rose,  never  woo  me  ;  I  tell  you  true. 
Although  as  yet  I  am  a  bachelor, 
Yet  I  believe  I  shall  not  marry  you. 

Rose.  Can  you  divide  the  body  from  the  soul. 
Yet  make  the  body  live  ? 

King.  Yea,  so  profound  ? 

I  cannot,  Rose,  but  you  I  must  divide. 
This  fair  maid,  bridegroom,  cannot  be  your  bride. 
Are  you  pleased,  Lincoln  f    Oateley,  are  you  pleased } 

Both.  Yes,  my  lord. 

King.  Then  must  my  heart  be  eased ; 

For,  credit  me,  my  conscience  lives  in  pain. 
Till  these  whom  I  divorced,  be  joined  again. 
Lacy,  give  me  thy  hand  ;  Rose,  lend  me  thine  ! 
Be  what  you  would  be !    Kiss  now !    So,  that's  fine.* 
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Now,  let  me  see, 

Which  of  you  all  mislikes  this  harmony. 

L,  Mayor,  Will  you  then  take  from  me  my  child 
perforce  ? 

King,  Why,  tell  me,  Oateley  :  shines  not  Lacy's 
name 
As  bright  in  the  world's  eye  as  the  gay  beams 
Of  any  citizen  ? 

Lincoln.  Yea,  but,  my  gracious  lord, 

I  do  dislike  the  match  far  more  than  he ; 
Her  blood  is  too  too  base. 

King,  Lincoln,  no  more. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  love  respects  no  blood, 
Cares  not  for  difference  of  birth  or  state  } 
The  maid  is  young,  well  born,  fair,  virtuous, 
A  worthy  bride  for  any  gentleman. 
Besides,  your  nephew  for  her  sake  did  stoop 
To  bare  necessity,  and,  as  I  hear, 
Forgetting  honours  and  all  courtly  pleasures, 
To  gain  her  love,  became  a  shoemaker. 
As  for  the  honour  which  he  lost  in  France, 
Thus  I  redeem  it :  Lacy,  kneel  thee  down  ! — 
Arise,  Sir  Rowland  Lacy  !     Tell  me  now. 
Tell  me  in  earnest,  Oateley,  canst  thou  chide, 
Seeing  thy  Rose  a  lady  and  a  bride  ? 

Z.  Mayor,  I  am  content  with  what  your  grace  hath 
done. 

Lincoln.  And  I,  my  liege,  since  there's  no  remedy. 

King.  Come  on,  then,  all  shake  hands :  I'll  have 
you  friends  ; 
Where  there  is  so  much  love,  all  discord  ends. 
What  says  my  mad  lord  mayor  to  all  this  love } 

Eyre.  O,  my  liege,  this  honour  you  have  done  to 
my  fine  journeyman  here,  Rowland  Lacy,  and  all 
these  favours  which  you  have  shown  to  me  this  day 
in  my  poor  house,  will  make  Simon  Eyre  live  longer 
by  one  dozen  of  warm  summers  more  than  he  should. 

King.  Nay,  my  mad  lord  mayor,  that  shall  be  thy 
name, 
If  any  grace  of  mine  can  length  thy  life. 
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One  honour  more  I'll  do  thee :  that  new  building 
Which  at  thy  cost  in  Cornhill  is  erected, 
Shall  take  a  name  from  us  ;  we'll  have  it  called 
The  Leadenhall,  because  in  digging^  it 
You  found  the  lead  that  covereth  the  same. 

Eyre,  I  thank  your  majesty. 

Marg.  God  bless  your  grace  ! 

King.  Lincoln,  a  word  with  you ! 

Enter  HoDGE,  FiRK,  Ralph,  and  more  Shoemakers. 

Eyre,  How  now,  my  mad  knaves  }    Peace,  speak 
softly,  yonder  is  the  king. 
King,  With  the  old  troop  which  there  we  keep  in 

pay, 

We  will  incorporate  a  new  supply. 
Before  one  summer  more  pass  o'er  my  head, 
France  shall  repent,  England  was  injured. 
What  are  all  those  ? 

Lacy.  All  shoemakers,  my  liege. 

Some  time  my  fellows ;  in  their  companies 
I  lived  as  merry  as  an  emperor. 

King.  My  mad  lord  mayor,  are  all  these  shoe- 
makers } 

Eyre.  All  shoemakers,  my  liege ;  all  gentlemen  of 
the  gentle  craft,  true  Trojans,  courageous  cord- 
wainers ;  they  all  kneel  to  the  shrine  of  holy  Saint 
Hugh. 

All  the  Shoemakers.  God  save  your  majesty ! 

King.  Mad  Simon,  would  they  anything  with  us  ? 

Eyre.  Mum,  mad  knaves !  Not  a  word !  FU  do't ; 
I  warrant  you.  They  are  all  beggars,  my  liege  ;  all 
for  themselves,  and  I  for  them  all  on  both  my  knees 
do  entreat,  that  for  the  honour  of  poor  Simon  Eyre 
and  the  good  of  his  brethren,  these  mad  knaves,  your 
grace  would  vouchsafe  some  privilege  to  my  new 
Leadenhall,  that  it  may  be  lawful  for  us  to  buy  and 
sell  leather  there  two  days  a  week. 

King.  Mad  Sim,  I  grant  your  suit,  you  shall  have 
patent 
To  hold  two  market-days  in  Leadenhall, 
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Mondays  and  Fridays,  those  shall  be  the  times. 
Will  this  content  you  ? 
All,  Jesus  bless  your  grace  ! 
Eyre,  In  the  name  of  these  my  poor  brethren 
shoemakers,  I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace.     But 
before  I  rise,  seeing  you  are  in  the  giving  vein  and 
we  in  the  begging,  grant  Sim  Eyre  one  boon  more. 
King,  What  is  it,  my  lord  mayor } 
Eyre,  Vouchsafe  to  taste  of  a  poor  banquet  that 
stands  sweetly  waiting  for  your  sweet  presence. 

King.  I  shall  undo  thee,  Eyre,  only  with  feasts  ; 
Already  have  I  been  too  troublesome ; 
Say,  have  I  not } 

Eyre,  O  my  dear  king,  Sim  Eyre  was  taken  un- 
awares upon  a  day  of  shroving,*  which  I  promised 
long  ago  to  the  'prentices  of  London. 

For,  an't  please  your  highness,  in  time  past, 
I  bare  the  water-tankard,  and  my  coat 
Sits  not  a  whit  the  worse  upon  my  back  ; 
And  then,  upon  a  morning,  some  mad  boys, 
It  v,^as  Shrove-Tuesday,  even  as  'tis  now. 
Gave   me   my  breakfast,  and  I  swore  then  by  the 
stopple  of  my  tankard,  if  ever  I  came  to  be  lord 
mayor  of  London,  I  would  feast  all  the  'prentices. 
This  day,  my  liege,  I  did  it,  and  the  slaves  had  an 
hundred  tables  five  times  covered  ;  they  are  gone 
home  and  vanished  ; 

Yet  add  more  honour  to  the  gentle  trade, 
Taste  of  Eyre's  banquet,  Simon's  happy  made. 
King,  Eyre,  I  will  taste  of  thy  banquet,  and  will 
say, 
I  have  not  met  more  pleasure  on  a  day. 
Friends  of  the  gentle  craft,  thanks  to  you  all. 
Thanks,  my  kind  lady  mayoress,  for  our  cheer. — 
Come,  lords,  a  while  let's  revel  it  at  home ! 
When  all  our  sports  and  banquetings  are  done. 
Wars    must    right   wrongs  which  Frenchmen  have 
begun.  {Exeunt. 

*  Merry-making. 
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BEAUMONT    AND    FLETCHER. 

Of  all  the  literary  partnerships  known  in  the  history 
of  English  literature  that  of  these  "  Dioscuri  of  our 
Zodiac"  is  the  most  celebrated.  The  origin  of  their 
friendship  is  not  known,  but  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
arose  from  their  mutual  intimacy  with  Jonson,  whom 
Beaumont  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  in  the  com- 
position of  Sefanus.  Of  the  fifty-two  plays  published 
under  their  joint  names,  three  only — viz.,  The  Scorn- 
ful Lady  (c.  1609),  -^  King  and  No  King  (1619),  and 
Philaster  (1620) — were  published  during  Fletcher's 
lifetime  as  the  joint  productions  of  himself  and  Beau- 
mont, and  some  seventeen  are  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  work  of  both ;  therefore  were  their  names 
placed  on  the  title-page  of  their^  collective  works  in 
the  precedence  to  which  their  comparative  shares 
entitled  them,  the  present  order  would  certainly  be 
reversed,  Massinger  and  other  dramatists  are  sup- 
posed to  have  aided  Fletcher  in  many  of  the  remain- 
ing dramas. 

Francis  Beaumont  (i  586-1616)  came  of  a  noble 
and  literary  family.  John,  his  second  brother,  was  a 
poet,  he  wrote    Bosworth  Fields  and  several  other 
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Beaumonts  wrote  verses.  In  addition  to  his  share  in 
the  plays,  Francis  Beaumont  wrote  a  number  of 
pieces,  principally  elegies,  of  no  particular  merit. 
Salmacis  and Hemtaphroditus  (1602), along  Ovidian 
poem  of  900  lines,  is  doubtfully  attributed  to  his 
youthful  pen.  Aubrey  tells  us  that  Beaumont's  main 
business  was  to  correct  the  overflowings  of  Fletcher's 
wit. 

The  Fletchers  were  also  literary  people.  The 
dramatist's  uncle  Giles  wrote  travels  and  Latin 
verses,  and  his  cousins  Phineas  and  Giles  both  figure 
in  the  list  of  English  poets.  John  Fletcher  (1579- 
1625)  was  thirty-seven  years  of  age  when  Beaumont 
died,  and  after  the  latter's  death  wrote  several  (?  16) 
plays  in  conjunction  with  Massinger,  who  was  after- 
wards buried  in  the  same  grave  as  Fletcher.  He 
wrote  more  or  less  of  some  fifty-five  plays,  sixteen 
entirely  alone.  He  is  conjectured  to  have  written  part 
of  Heftry  VllltJu  He  was  probably  never  married. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  Fletcher's  produc- 
tions was  The  Faithful  Shepherdess^  published  without 
a  date  about  1609.  It  is  a  rhymed  pastoral  drama 
or  masque,  abounding,  like  most  of  his  plays,  in  choice 
lyrics,  and  founded  on  the  Pastor  Fido.  It  bears  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  Jonson's  Sad  Sheplterd^  and 
suggested  to  Milton  his  Cotnus, 

To  the  popularity  of  the  dramas  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Dryden  bears  witness: — "Their  plays  are 
now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  entertainments 
of  the  stage,  two  of  theirs  being  acted  through  the 
year  for  one  of  Shakspere's."  This  popularity  was 
doubtless  due  to  the  ceaseless  variety  of  their  plots. 
Ulrici  classes  them  along  with  Massinger  as  the 
principal  exponents  of  the  Ben  Jonson  school,  whereas 
Mezieres, — perhaps  more  justly,  having  regard  to 
Fletcher's  poetical  and  lyric  talent, — ranks  them  as 
Shakspereans.  They  have  been  rightly  esteemed 
the  founders  of  our  comedy  of  intrigue,  as  distin- 
guished from  comedy  of  character ;  it  is  in  bright, 
sportive  comedy,  in  fertile  humour,  and  in  flashing 
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wit  that  they  excel.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  are 
Rule  a  Wife  and  Iiave  a  Wife  (Fletcher  alone),  The 
Spanish  Curate  (Fletcher  and  Massinger  ?),  TIte  Elder 
Brother  (do.),  and  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle 
(c.  1610).  This  last,  said  to  be  the  first  mock-heroic 
play  in  English,  is  a  kind  of  dramatic  Don  Quixote^  a 
satire  directed  generally  against  chivalry,  and  par- 
ticularly against  an  absurd  play  then  recently  written 
by  Hey  wood,  entitled  The  Four  Prentices  of  London 
{see  p.  147  infra),  who  by  their  gigantic  valour  con- 
tribute to  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  joint  composition  written  in  eight 
days.  This  play  adopts  very  successfully  the  then 
popular  device  of  introducing  a  play  within  the  play. 
It  is  the  prototype  of  The  Rehearsal  and  The  Critic, 
and  must  have  afforded  many  hints  to  the  author  of 
Hudibras, 

Hallam  considers  that  the  burlesque,  though  very 
ludicrous,  does  not  transgress  all  bounds  of  proba- 
bility, and  pronounces  the  piece  very  diverting.  The 
characters  of  the  London  citizen  and  his  wife  give  us 
a  most  genial  and  humorous  picture  of  contemporary 
Elizabethan  manners  and  character  among  Londoners. 
The  notion  of  bringing  these  people  on  the  stage  re- 
sembles Jonson's  Staple  of  News,  A  portion  of  the 
play  describing  Ralph's  adventure  with  the  barber 
was  subsequently  acted  as  a  droll,  and  is  included  in 
Kirkman's  collection  (1672)  under  the  title  of  The 
Encounter,  Tlie  tragedies,  of  which  the  best  are 
Valentinian  (Fletcher  alone),  The  Maids  Tragedy, 
and  A  King  and  No  King,  are  marked  by  a  romantic, 
heroic  spirit,  but  thi?  is  too  often  exaggerated  till  the 
speeches  of  the  heroes  become  mere  wordy  declama- 
tion, •'  full  of  sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing." 

Though  characterized  by  a  strong  moralizing  ten- 
dency, yet  their  dramas  are  not  moral.  In  coarseness 
of  language  at  times  they  have  rarely  been  surpassed, 
and  they  are  too  fond  (as  Ulrici  observes)  of  making 
low  vices  and  crimes  the  main  objects  of  their  pieces. 
Their  diction  is  truly  poetical  and  pleasing.    "  They 
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are  lyrical  and  descriptive  poets  of  the  first  order  ; 
they  are  dramatic  poets  of  the  second  class ;  they  are 
masters  of  style  and  versification  in  almost  every 
•  variety  of  melting  modulation  or  sounding  pomp  ;  in 
comic  wit  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  writer  of  any  age."  (Hazlitt.)  Their  great  de- 
'  fects  are  badly  constructed  plots  and  the  absence  of 
'  creative  imagination  ;  they  are  rich  in  language  but 
poor  in  ideas  ;  they  lack  depth  of  thought ;  they  are 
marked  by  superficiality  in  everything.  Although 
they  have  produced  hundreds  of  names  of  characters 
they  have  not  created  a  single  living  impersonation 
of  an  universal  trait.  As  has  been  well  said,  "  Shak- 
spere  individualised  classes  ;  Fletcher  generalised 
individuals."  (Whipple.)  Their  female  characters 
and  young  men  are  their  best.  "After  all,"  says 
Lamb,  "  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  but  an  inferior 
sort  of  Shaksperes  and  Sidneys." 
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Scene— LONDON   and  the    Neighbouring    Country, 
EXCEPTING  Act  IV.  Sc.  ii.,  where  it  is  in  Moldavia. 


Portions  which  may  be  omitted,  enclosed  in  thick  brackets  : — 

Induction,  pp.  89,  90. 

Act  I.  Sc.  i.  pp.  94,  97-99  ;  Sc.  iii.  p.  104. 

Act  II.  Sc.  ii.  pp.  115,  116;  Sc.  V.  p.  123. 

Act  III.  Sc.  i.  pp.  126  ;  127,  128  ;  Sc.  ii.  pp.  132  ;  134  ; 

Sc.  iv.  pp.  1 38-141  ;  Sc.  V.  pp.  143-145. 
Act  IV.  be.  i.  p.  147 ;  Sc.  ii.  all;  Sc.  iii.  pp.  151,  152  ; 

Sc.  V.  pp.  158^160. 
Act  V.  Sc.  ii.  pp.  164,  165. 


Six  Character  Groups  (with  Sixteen  Readers)  :— 


Host 50 

Greengoose 
George  THE  Dwarf 

Tim  THE  Squire 
Boy    .    .    . 
1ST  Soldier 

Prologue  . 
Sergeant  . 
Tapster  . 
1ST  Knight 


92 


78 


51 


Barber iS 

2ND  Knight  .    .    .  12 
Hamerton     ...    3 

Pompiona  .    .    .    .  24  > 
Woman  ......    6  j 


33 


30 


3RD  Knight 
Servant 
2ND  Soldier 


IT  .    .    .  18  ) 
•    .    .    .    7  > 

ER.      .      .      2    ) 


27 


To  distinguish  the  speeches  of  the  supposed  Spectators,  the 
Citizen  and  his  Wife,  and  the  Boy,  from  those  of  the  real 
actors  in  the  play,  the  former  are  printed  in  inverted  commas. 


Songs. 

Old  Merrythought  sings  snatches  of  songs  throughout. 
Jasper  and  Luce  sing  a  duet.  Act  III.,  Sc.  i.  p.  127. 
Luce  sings  a  solo,  Act  IV.  Sc.  iv.  p.  154. 
Michael's  song        {   a  *  tr  c     •••         ./:o  .c 

VENTERWELS'  SOng  \  A"  V.  Sc.  III.  pp.  l68,  169. 

There  is  a  song  at  the  end  of  the  play. 

Dances,  at  end  of  Acts  I.  and  III. 
Fiddles  play  at  end  of  Act  II. 
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INDUCTION. 

Enter  Speaker  of  the  Prologue.  The  Citizen,  his 
Wife,  and  Ralph,  sitting  below  the  Stage,  among 
the  Spectators.  Several  Gentlemen  sitting  upon 
the  Stage. 

Prologue.  From  all  thais  near  the  courts  from  all 
thafs  great 
Within  the  compass  of  the  city  walls. 
We  now  have  brought  our  scene — 

Citizen  leaps  upon  tlie  Stage, 

Cit.  Hold  your  peace,  goodman  boy  ! 

ProL  What  do  you  mean,  sir } 

Cit.  That  you  have  no  good  meaning.  This 
seven  years  there  hath  been  plays  at  this  house,  I 
have  observed  it,  you  have  still  girds'  at  citizens ; 
and  now  you  call  your  play  Tlie  London  Merchant, 
Down  with  your  title,  boy,  down  with  your  title  ! 

ProL  Are  you  a  member  of  the  noble  city  } 

Cit,  I  am. 

ProL  And  a  freeman  ? 

Cit,  Yea,  and  a  grocer. 

[ProL  So,  grocer,  then,  by  your  sweet  favour,  we 
intend  no  abuse  to  the  city. 

'  ^/>vi[r— gibes,  scoffs. 
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Cit.  No,  sir  ?  Yes,  sir  ;  if  you  were  not  resolved 
to  play  the  Jacks,'  what  need  you  study  for  new 
subjects,  purposely  to  abuse  your  betters?  Why 
could  not  you  be  contented,  as  well  as  others,  with 
the  legend  of  Whittington,  or  the  Life  and  Death 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  with  the  building  of  the 
Royal  Exchange  ?  or  the  story  of  Queen  Eleanor, 
with  the  rearing  of  London  Bridge  upon  Woolsacks  ? 

ProL  You  seem  to  be  an  understanding  man ; 
what  would  you  have  us  do,  sir  ? 

Citi  Why,  present  something  notably  in  honour  of 
the  commons  of  the  city. 

ProL  Why,  what  do  you  say  to  the  Life  and 
Death  of  fat  Drake,  or  the  Repairing  of  the  Fleet  ?* 

CiU  I  do  not  like  that ;  but  I  will  have  a  citizen^ 
and  he  shall  be  of  my  own  trade. 

ProL  Oh,  you  should  have  told  us  your  mind  a 
month  since  ;  our  play  is  ready  to  begin  now, 

CiU  'Tis  all  one  for  that ;  I  will  have  a  grocer,  and 
he  shall  do  admirable  things.] 

ProL  What  will  you  have  him  do  ? 

Cit  Marry,  I  will  have  him 

Wife.  [Be/ow.]  Husband,  husband ! 

Ralph,  [Be/ow.]  Peace,  mistress  ! 

IVtfe.  Hold  thy  peace,  Ralph  ;  I  know  what  I  do, 
I  warrant  thee.     Husband,  husband ! 

CiL  What  say'st  thou,  cony  ? 

Wife.  Let  him  kill  a  lion  with  a  Pestle,  husband ! 
let  him  kill  a  lion  with  a  Pestle ! 

CiL  So  he  shall ;  Til  have  him  kill  a  lion  with  a 
Pestle. 

IVi/e,  Husband !  shall  I  come  up,  husband  ? 

CiL  Ay,  cony. — Ralph,  help  your  mistress  this 
way. — Pray,  gentlemen,  make  her  a  little  room.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  lend  me  your  hand  to  help  up  my 
wife.     I  thank  you,  sir,  so  ! 

[Wife  comes  upon  the  Stage. 

Wife.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen  all !   I'm  some- 
*  Play  the  Jacks— i.e.  insolent,  mocking^  fellows. 
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thing  troublesome.  I'm  a  stranger  here ;  I  was 
ne'er  at  one  of  these  plays,  as  they  say,  before  ;  but 
I  should  have  seen  Jane  Shore  once ;  and  my  hus- 
band hath  promised  me,  any  time  this  twelvemonth, 
to  carry  me  to  The  Bold  BeauchavtpSy  but  in  truth 
he  did  not     I  pray  you  bear  with  me. 

Cit,  Boy,  let  my  wife  and  I  have  a  couple  of 
stools,  and  then  begin ;  and  let  the  grocer  do  rare 
things. 

[Stools  are  droughty  and  tltey  sit  down, 

Prol.  But,  sir,  we  have  never  a  boy  to  play  him. 
Every  one  hath  a  part  already. 

Wife.  Husband,  husband,  for  God's  sake,  let 
Ralph  play  him  !  Beshrew  me,  if  I  do  not  think  he 
will  go  beyond  them  all. 

Cit.  Well  remember'd,  wife. — Come  up,  Ralph ! 
ril  tell  you,  gentlemen  ;  let  them  but  lend  him  a 
suit  of  reparreV  and  necessaries.* 

[Ralph  comes  on  the  Stage. 

Wife.  I  pray  you,  youth,  let  him  have  a  suit  of 
reparrel.  Til  be  sworn,  gentlemen,  my  husband  tells 
you  true.  He  will  act  you  sometimes  at  our  house, 
that  all  the  neighbours  cry  out  on  him ;  he  will 
fetch  you  up  a  couraging  part  so  in  the  garret,  that 
we  are  all  as  feared,  I  warrant  you,  that  we  quake 
again.  We'll  fear  our  children  with  him  ;  if  they 
be  never  so  unruly,  do  but  cry,  "Ralph  comes, 
Ralph  comes ! "  to  them,  and  they'll  be  as  quiet  as 
lambs. — Hold  up  thy  head,  Ralph  ;  show  the  gentle- 
man what  thou  canst  do ;  speak  a  huffing'  part ;  I 
warrant  you  the  gentlemen  will  accept  of  it. 

Cit.  Do,  Ralph,  do. 

Ralph.  By  Heaven,  methinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon. 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Where  never  fathom-line  touch'd  any  ground. 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  from  the  lake  of  hell. 

'  -^j^arr^/— apparel. 

•  Huffing — swelling  with  anger,  swaggering. 
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CiL  How  say  you,  gentlemen  ?  is  it  not  as  I  told 
you  ? 

Wife.  Nay.  gentlemen,  he  hath  played,  my  hus- 
band says,  Musidorus,  before  the  wardens  of  our 
company. 

Cii,  Ay,  and  he  should  have  played  Jeronimo,  with 
a  shoemaker  for  a  wager. 

ProL  He  shall  have  a  suit  of  apparel,  if  he  will 
go  in. 

Cit.  In,  Ralph !  in,  Ralph !  .ind  set  out  the 
groceiy  in  their  kind,  if  thou  lovest  me. 

Wife,  I  warrant  our  Ralph  will  look  finely  when 
he's  dress'd. 

ProL  But  what  will  you  have  it  call'd  } 

Cit  The  Grocer  s  Honour, 

ProL  Methinks  The  Knight  of  ilie  Burning  Pestle 
were  better. 

Wife,  ru  be  sworn,  husband,  that's  as  good  a 
name  as  can  be. 

Cit,  Let  it  be  so  ;  begin,  begin ;  my  wife  and  I 
will  sit  down. 

ProL  I  pray  you,  do. 

Cit,  What  stately  music  have  you  }  you  have 
shaums  ?* 

ProL  Shaums.?     No. 

Cit,  No }  Vm  a  thief  if  my  mind  did  not  give  me 
so.  Ralph  plays  a  stately  part  and  he  must  needs 
have  shaums.  I'll  be  at  the  charge  of  them  myself, 
rather  than  we'll  be  without  them. 

ProL  So  you  are  like  to  be. 

CiL  Why,  and  so  I  will  be.  There's  two  shil- 
lings ;  let's  have  the  waits  of  Southwark  !  They 
are  as  rare  fellows  as  any  are  in  England,  and 
that  will  fetch  them  o'er  the  water,  with  a  ven- 
geance, as  if  they  were  mad. 

ProL  You  shall  have  them.  Will  you  sit  down 
then? 

Cit.  Ay. — Come,  wife. 

*  Shaums— 'Z.  kind  of  pipe  or  hautboy. 
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Wife.  Sit  you  merry  all,  gentlemen ;  I'm  bold  to 
sit  amongst  you  for  my  ease. 

Prol.  From  all  thafs  near  the  courts  from  all  thafs 
great 
Within  t/ie  compass  of  the  city  walls, 
We  flow  have  brought  our  scene  :  Fly  far  from  hence 
All  private  taxes^  all  immodest  phrases^ 
Whatever  may  but  show  like  vicious  ! 
For  wicked  mirth  never  true  pleasure  brings. 
But  lionest  minds  are  pleased  with  honest  things, — 

Thus  much  for  what  we  do  ;  but,  for  Ralph's  part, 
you  must  answer  for  yourself. 

Cit.  Take  you  no  care  for  Ralph ;  he'll  discharge 
himself,  I  warrant  you. 

Wife,  r  faith,  gentlemen,  I'll  give  my  word  for 
Ralph. 


ACT   I. 
SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  the  House  (?/* Venter wels. 

Enter  Venterwels  and  JASPER. 

Vent.  Sirrah,   I'll    make  you  know   you  are   my 
'prentice, 
And  whom  my  charitable  love  redeem'd 
Even  from  the  fall  of  fortune  ;  gave  thee  heat 
And  growth,  to  be  what  now  thou  art,  new-cast  thee  ; 
Adding  the  trust  of  all  I  have,  at  home, 
In  foreign  staples,  or  upon  the  sea. 
To  thy  direction  ;  tied  the  good  opinions 
Both  of  myself  and  friends  to  thy  endeavours  ; 
So  fair  were  thy  beginnings.     But  with  these, 
As  I  remember,  you  had  never  charge 
To  love  your  master's  daughter  ;  and  even  then 

*  All  private  tares — i.e.  "  all   private  taskings,'*  or  reflec- 
tionson  individuals. 
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When  I  had  found  a  wealthy  husband  for  her  ; 

I  take  it,  sir,  you  had  not.     But,  however, 

ril  break  the  neck  of  that  commission, 

And  make  you  know  you're  but  a  merchant's  factor. 

\Jasp.  Sir,  I  do  liberally  confess  I  am  yours, 
Bound  both  by  love  and  duty  to  your  service, 
In  which  my  labour  hath  been  all  my  profit ; 
I  have  not  lost  in  bargain,  nor  delighted 
To  wear  your  honest  gains  upon  my  back  ;* 
Nor  lavishly  in  play  consumed  your  stock : 
These,  and  the  miseries  that  do  attend  them, 
I  dare  with  innocence  proclaim  are  strangers 
To  all  my  temperate  actions.     For  your  daughter, 
If  there  be  any  love  to  my  dcservings 
Borne  by  her  virtuous  self,  I  cannot  stop  it ; 
Nor  am  I  able  to  refrain  her  wishes : 
She  is  private  to  herself,  and  best  of  knowledge 
Whom  she  will  make  so  happy  as  to  sigh  for. 
Besides,  I  cannot  think  you  mean  to  match  her 
Unto  a  fellow  of  so  lame  a  presence. 
One  that  hath  little  left  of  nature  in  him. 

Veiit  *Tis  very  well,  sir  ;  I  can  tell  your  wisdom 
How  all  this  shall  be  cured. 

J  asp.  Your  care  becomes  you.] 

Vent,  And  thus  it  shall  be,  sir :  I  here  discharge 
you 
My  house  and  service  ;  take  your  liberty  ; 
And  when  I  want  a  son,  I'll  send  for  you.  \Exit 

Jasp.  These  be  the  fair  rewards  of  them  that  love. 
Oh,  you  that  live  in  freedom  never  prove 
The  travail  of  a  mind  led  by  desire  ! 

Enter  LucE. 

Luce,  Why,  how  now,  friend.^    struck   with    my 
father's  thunder  ? 

Jasp,  Struck,  and  struck  dead,  unless  the  remedy 
Be  full  of  speed  and  virtue  ;  I  am  now, 
What  I  expected  long,  no  more  your  father's. 

Litcc,  But  mine  ? 
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Jasp.  But  yours,  and  only  yours,  I  am  ; 
That's  all  I  have  to  keep  me  from  the  statute. 
You  dare  be  constant  still  ? 

Luce.  Oh,  fear  me  not ! 
In  this  I  dare  be  better  than  a  woman. 
Nor  shall  his  anger  nor  his  offers  move  me, 
Were  they  both  equal  to  a  prince's  power. 

Jasp.  You  know  my  rival  ? 

Luce.  Yes,  and  love  him  dearly  ; 
Even  as  I  love  an  ague,  or  foul  weather  : 
I  pr'ythee,  Jasper,  fear  him  not ! 

Jasp,  Oh,  no ; 
I  do  not  mean  to  do  him  so  much  kindness. 
But  to  our  own  desires :  you  know  the  plot 
We  both  agreed  on  ? 

Luce.  Yes,  and  will  perform 
My  part  exactly. 

Jasp.  I  desire  no  more. 
Farewell,  and  keep  my  heart ;  'tis  yours. 

Luce.  I  take  it ; 

He  must  do  miracles,  makes  me  forsake  it.    [Exeunt. 

"  Cit.  Fly  upon  'em,  little  infidels  !  what  a  matter's 
here  now  }  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  for  a  halfpenny,  if 
there  be  not  some  abomination  knavery  in  this 
play.  Well ;  let  'em  look  to't ;  Ralph  must  come, 
and  if  there  be  any  tricks  a -brewing 

**  Wije.  Let  'em  brew  and  bake  too,  husband,  a' 
God's  name ;  Ralph  will  find  all  out,  I  warrant  you, 
an  they  were  older  than  they  are. — I  pray,  my 
pretty  youth,  is  Ralph  ready } 

"  Boy.  He  will  be  presently. 

"  Wife.  Now,  I  pray  you,  make  my  commenda- 
tions unto  him,  and  withal,  carry  him  this  stick  of 
liquorice ;  tell  him  his  mistress  sent  it  him  ;  and  bid 
him  bite  a  piece ;  'twill  open  his  pipes  the  better 
say."  {Exit  Boy. 

Enter  Venterwels  and  Master  Humphrey. 

Vent.  Come,  sir,  she's  yours  ;  upon  my  faith,  she's 
yours  ; 
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You  have  my  hand  :  for  other  idle  lets^ 
Between  your  hopes  and  her,  thus  with  a  wind 
They  are  scattered,  and  no  more.    My  wanton  'pren- 
tice, 
That  like  a  bladder  blew  himself  with  love, 
I  have  let  out,  and  sent  him  to  discover 
New  masters  yet  unknown. 

Hum,  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Indeed  I  thank  you,  sir  ;  and  ere  I  stir, 
It  shall  be  known,  however  you  do  deem, 
I  am  of  gentle  blood,  and  gentle  seem. 

Vent.  Oh,  sir,  I  know  it  certain. 

Hum.  Sir,  my  friend. 
Although,  as  writers  say,  all  things  have  end. 
And  that  we  call  a  pudding  hath  his  two. 
Oh,  let  it  not  seem  strange,  I  pray  to  you, 
If  in  this  bloody  simile  I  put 
My  love,  more  endless  than  frail  things."* 

"  Wife.  Husband,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  lamb,  tell  me 
one  thing ;  but  tell  me  truly. — Stay,  youths,  I  beseech 
you,  till  1  question  my  husband. 

"  Cit.  What  is  it,  mouse  ? 

**  Wife.  Sirrah,  didst  thou  ever  see  a  prettier  child  ? 
How  it  behaves  itself,  I  warrant  ye  !  and  speaks,  and 
looks,  and  perts  up  the  head  !  I  pray  you,  brother, 
with  your  favour,  were  you  never  none  of  Master 
Moncaster's  scholars } 

"  Cit.  Chicken,  I  pr'ythee  heartily  contain  thyself; 
the  childer^  are  pretty  childer ;  but  when  Ralph 
comes,  lamb 

*'  Wife.  Ay,  when  Ralph  comes,  cony!^ — Well, 
my  youth,  you  may  proceed." 

Vent.  Well,  sir;   you  know  my  love,  and  rest,  I 
hope. 
Assured  of  my  consent ;  get  but  my  daughter's, 
And  wed  her  when  you  please.     You  must  be  bold, 
And  clap  in  close  unto  her  ;  come,  I  know 
You  have  language  good  enough  to  win  a  wench. 

*  Lets — hindrances.  ^  Childer — the  old  plural  of  child. 

*  Cony  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  endearment. 
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"  Wife.     A  tyrant !  I  warrant  him  !  "* 
Hum.  I  take  your  gentle  offer,  and  withal 
Yield  love  again  for  love  reciprocal. 
Vent.  What,  Luce !  within  there ! 


Enter  LuCE. 

Ltu:e.  Caird  you,  sir  ? 

Vent.  I  did ; 
Give  entertainment  to  this  gentleman  ; 
And  see  you  be  not  forward. — To  her,  sir ! 
My  presence  will  but  be  an  eyesore  to  you.        [Exit. 

Hum.  Fair  Mistress  Luce,  how  do  you  ?  are  you 
well  ? 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  then  I  pray  you  tell 
How  doth  your  little  sister,  and  your  brother  ? 
And  whether  you  love  me  or  any  other  } 

[Luce.  Sir,  these  are  quickly  answered. 

Hum.  So  they  are, 
Where  women  are  not  cruel.    But  how  far 
Is  it  now  distant  from  the  place  we  are  in, 
Unto  that  blessed  place,  your  father's  warren  } 

Luce.  What  makes  you  think  of  that,  sir } 

Hum.  Even  that  face ; 
For  stealing  rabbits  whilome  in  that  place, 
God  Cupid,  or  the  keeper,  I  know  not  whether. 
Unto  my  cost  and  charges  brought  you  thither. 
And  there  began 

Luce.  Your  game,  sir  ? 

Hum.  Let  no  game, 
Or  anything  that  tendeth  to  the  same. 
Be  ever  more  remembered,  thou  fair  killer, 
For  whom  I  sate  me  down  and  brake  my  tiller.* 

"  Wife.  There's  a  kind  gentleman,  I  warrant  you  ; 
when  will  you  do  as  much  for  me,  George  } " 

Luce.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  I'm  sorry  for  your  losses ; 
But  as  the  proverb  says,  "  I  cannot  cry  ; " 
I  would  you  had  not  seen  me  ! 

'  Tiller — a  cross-bow. 
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Hum.  So  would  I, 
Unless  you  had  more  tmind  to  do  me  good. 

Luce,  Why  cannot  this  strange  passion  be  with- 
stood ? 
Send  for  a  constable,  and  raise  the  town. 

Hum.  Oh,  no,  my  valiant  love  will  batter  down 
Millions  of  constables,  and  put  to  flight 
Even  that  great  watch  of  Midsummer-day  at  night 

Luce.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  'twere  good  I  yielded  then ; 
Weak  women  cannot  hope,  where  valiant  men 
Have  no  resistance. 

Hum.  Yield  them  ;  I  am  full 
Of  pity,  though  I  say  it,  and  can  pull 
Out  of  my  pocket  thus  a  pair  of  gloves. 
Look,  Lucy,  look  ;  the  dog's  tooth,  nor  the  dove's, 
Are  not  so  white  as  these ;  and  sweet  they  be, 
And  whipt  about  with  silk,  as  you  may  see. 
If  you  desire  the  price,  shoot  from  your  eye 
A  beam  to  this  place,  and  you  shall  espy 
F  Sy  which  is  to  say,  my  sweetest  honey, 
They  cost  me  three  and  twopence  or  no  money. 

Luce.  Well,  sir,  I  take  them  kindly,  and  I  thank 
you : 
What  would  you  more  } 

Hum,  Nothing. 

Lu^e.  Why,  then,  farewell ! 

Hum.  Nor  so,  nor  so  ;  for,  lady,  I  must  tell, 
Before  we  part  for  what  we  met  together ; 
God  grant  me  time,  and  patience,  and  fair  weather ! 

Luce.  Speak,  and  declare  your  mind  in  terms  so 
brief. 

Hum.  I  shall ;  then  first  and  foremost,  for  relief 
I  call  to  you,  if  that  you  can  afford  it ; 
I  care  not  at  what  price,  for,  on  my  word,  it 
Shall  be  repaid  again,  although  it  cost  me 
More  than  I'll  speak  of  now  ;  for  love  hath  toss'd  me 
In  furious  blanket  like  a  tennis-ball, 
And  now  I  rise  aloft,  and  now  I  fall. 

Luce.  Alas,  good  gentleman,  alas  the  day ! 

Hum.  I  thank  you  heartily  ;  and,  as  I  say. 
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Thus  do  I  still  continue  without  rest, 
I'  th'  morning  like  a  man,  at  night  a  beast, 
Roaring  and  bellowing  mine  own  disquiet, 
That  much  I  fear,  forsaking  of  my  diet 
Will  bring  me  presently  to  that  quandary, 
I  shall  bid  all  adieu. 

Ltice.  Now,  by  St.  Mary, 
That  were  great  pity ! 

Hum.  So  it  were,  beshrew  me  ; 
Then  ease  me,  tlovely  Luce,  and  pity  show  me.] 

Luce.  Why,  sir,  you  know  my  will  is  nothing  worth 
Without  my  father's  grant ;  get  his  consent, 
And  then  you  may  with  full  assurance  try  me. 

Hum.  The  worshipful  your  sire  will  not  deny  me, 
For  I  have  ask'd  him,  and  he  hath  replied, 
**  Sweet  Master  Humphrey,  Luce  shall  be  thy  bride." 

Luce.  Sweet  Master  Humphrey,  then  I  am  content. 

Hum.  And  so  am  I,  in  truth. 

Ltue.  Yet  take  me  with  you  ;* 
There  is  another  clause  must  be  annex'd, 
And  this  it  is  :  I  swore,  and  will  perform  it, 
f  No  man  shall  ever  have  me  as  his  wife. 
But  he  that  stole  me  hence.     If  you  dare  venture 
I'm  yours  (you  need  not  fear  ;  my  father  loves  you) ; 
If  not,  farewell  for  ever  ! 

Hum.  Stay,  nymph,  stay ! 
I  have  a  double  gelding,  coloured  bay, 
Sprung  by  his  father  from  Barbarian  kind ; 
Another  for  myself,  though  somewhat  blind. 
Yet  true  as  trusty  tree. 

Luce.  I  am  satisfied  ; 
And  so  I  give  my  hand.    Our  course  must  lie 
Through  Waltham  Forest,  where  I  have  a  friend 
Will  entertain  us.     So  farewell.  Sir  Humphrey, 
And  think  upon  your  business  !  \Exit  LuCE. 

Hum.  Though  I  die, 
I  am  resolved  to  venture  life  and  limb, 
For  one  so  young,  so  fair,  so  kind,  so  trim. 

{Exit  Humphrey. 

^  i.€.  Understand  me  fully. 

II  2 
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"  Wife.  By  my  faith  and  troth,  George,  *it  is  e'en 
the  kindest  young  man  that  ever  trod  on  shoe-leather. 
Well,  go  thy  ways ;  if  thou  hast  her  not,  'tis  not  thy 
fault,  faith. 

"  Cit  I  pr'ythee,  mouse,  be  patient !  a'  shall  have 
her,  or  Til  make  some  of  'em  smoke  for't. 

**  Wife.  That's  my  good  lamb,  George.  Fy  I  This 
stinking  tobacco  kills  me  !  'Would  there  were  none 
in  England !  Now  I  pray  gentlemen,  what  good 
does  this  stinking  tobacco  do  you  ?  nothing,  I  war- 
rant you  ;  makes  chimneys  a'  your  faces ! " 


SCENE  II.— -4  Grocer's  Shop. 

Enter  Ralph,  like  a  Grocer,  with  two  Apprentices^ 
reading  Palmerin  of  England. 

*'  Wife.  Oh,  husband,  husband,  now,  now !  there's 
Ralph,  there's  Ralph. 

'' Cit.  Peace,  fool!  let  Ralph  alone. — Hark  you, 
Ralph  ;  do  not  strain  yourself  too  much  at  the  first. 
Peace !     Begin,  Ralph." 

Ralph.  \Reads^  Then  Palmerin  and  Trineus,  snatching  their 
lances  from  their  dwarfs,  and  clasping  their  helmets,  gaJloped 
amain  after  the  giant ;  and  Palmerin  having  gotten  a  sight  of 
him,  came  posting  amain,  saying,  *'  Stay,  traitorous  thief !  for 
thou  mayst  not  so  carry  away  her,  that  is  worth  the  greatest 
lord  in  the  world,"  and,  with  these  words,  gave  him  a  blow  on 
the  shoulder,  that  he  struck  him  besides  his  elephant  And 
Trineus  coming  to  the  knight  that  had  Agricola  behind  him, 
set  him  soon  besides  his  horse,  with  his  neck  broken  in  the 
fall ;  so  that  the  princess  getting  out  of  the  throng,  between 
joy  and  grief,  said,  '^  All  happy  knight,  the  mirror  of  all  such 
as  follow  arms,  now  may  I  be  well  assured  of  the  love  thou 
bearest  me." 

I  wonder  why  the  kings  do  not  raise  an  army  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men,  as  big  as 
the  army  that  the  Prince  of  Portigo  brought  against 
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Rosicler,  and  destroy  these  giants ;  they  do  much 
hurt  to  wandering  damsels,  that  go  in  quest  of  their 
knights. 

'*  Wife.  'Faith,  husband,  and  Ralph  says  true  ;  for 
they  say  the  King  of  Portugal  cannot  sit  at  his  meat, 
but  the  giants  and  the  ettins'  will  come  and  snatch 
it  from  him. 

"  Cit.  Hold  thy  tongue.— On,  Ralph  ! " 

Ralph.  And  certainly  those  knights  are  much  to 
be  commended,  who,  neglecting  their  possessions, 
wander  with  a  squire  and  a  dwarf  through  the  deserts, 
to  relieve  poor  ladies. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  by  my  faith  are  they,  Ralph  ;  let  'em 
say  what  they  will,  they  are  indeed.  Our  knights 
neglect  their  possessions  well  enough,  but  they  do 
not  the  rest." 

Ralph.  There  are  no  such  courteous  and  fair  well- 
spoken  knights  in  this  age.  But  what  brave  spirit 
could  be  content  to  sit  in  his  shop,  with  a  flappet  of 
wood,  and  a  blue  apron  before  him,  selling  Methrida- 
tam*  and  fdragon's  blood  to  visited  houses,  that  might 
pursue  feats  of  arms,  and,  through  his  noble  achieve- 
ments, procure  such  a  famous  history  to  be  written 
of  his  heroic  prowess } 

**  Cit,  Well  said,  Ralph  ;  some  more  of  those  words, 
Ralph ! 

"  Wife.  They  go  finely,  by  my  troth  ! " 

Ralph.  Why  should  not  I  then  pursue  this  course, 
both  for  the  credit  of  myself  and  our  company  }  for 
amongst  all  the  worthy  books  of  achievements,  I  do 
not  call  to  mind  that  I  yet  read  of  a  Grocer-Errant ; 
I  will  be  the  said  Knight. — Have  you  heard  of  any 
that  hath  wandered  unfurnished  of  his  squire  and 
dwarf  ?  My  elder  'prentice  Tim  shall  be  my  trusty 
squire,  and  little  George  my  dwarf.  Hence,  my  blue 
apron  I  Yet,  in  remembrance  of  my  former  trade, 
upon  my  shield  shall  be  portrayed  a  Burning  Pestle, 

*  Eitins — ^giants,  cannibals. 

*  Selling  Methridataniy    &c. — i.e.  selling  an  antidote  for 
poison  to  houses  visited  by  the  plague. 
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and   I  will  be  called  the  Knight  of  the  Burning- 
Pestle. 

"  Wife.  Nay,  I  dare  swear  thou  wilt  not  forget  thy 
old  trade  ;  thou  wert  ever  meek/* 

Ralph.  Tim ! 

Tim.  Anon. 

Ralph.  My  beloved  squire,  and  George  my  dwarf, 
I  charge  you  that  from  henceforth  you  never  call  me 
by  any  other  name  but  the  Right  courteotis  and 
valiant  Knight  of  the  Bnmiftg  Pestle;  and  that  you 
never  call  any  female  by  the  name  of  a  woman  or 
wench,  but  fair  lady,  if  she  have  her  desires  ;  if  not, 
distressed  damsel ;  that  you  call  all  forests  and 
heaths,  deserts,  and  all  horses,  palfries  ! 

"  Wife.  This  is  very  fine  ! — 'Faith,  do  the  gentle- 
men like  Ralph,  think  you,  husband  ? 

"  Cit.  Ay,  I  warrant  thee  ;  the  players  would  give 
all  the  shoes  in  their  shop  for  him." 

Ralph.  My  beloved  squire  Tim,  stand  out.  Admit 
this  were  a  desert,  and  over  it  a  knight-errant  prick- 
ing,^ and  I  should  bid  you  inquire  of  his  intents, 
what  would  you  say } 

Tim.  "  Sir,  my  master  sent  me  to  know  whither 
you  are  riding  i " 

Ralph.  No !  thus :  "  Fair  sir !  the  Right  courteous 
and  valiant  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  commanded 
me  to  inquire  upon  what  adventure  you  are  bound, 
whether  to  relieve  some  distressed  damsel  or  other- 
wise." 

"  Cit.  tStupid  blockhead,  cannot  remember ! 

"  Wife.  I'faith,  and  Ralph  told  him  on't  before  ; 
all  the  gentlemen  heard  him  ;  did  he  not,  gentlemen  ? 
did  not  Ralph  tell  him  on't  ? " 

George.  Right  courteous  and  valiant  Knight  of  tJie 
Burning  Pestle,  here  is  a  distressed  damsel,  to  have  a 
halfpenny- worth  of  pepper. 

'*  Wife.  That's  a  good  boy !  See,  the  little  boy 
can  hit  it.     By  my  troth,  it's  a  fine  child." 

*  Pricking — riding  briskly. 
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Ralph,  Relieve  her  with  all  courteous  language. 
Now  shut  up  shop  ;  no  more  my  'prentice,  but 
My  trusty  squire  and  dwarf.     I  must  bespeak 
My  shield,  and  arming  Pestle. 

"  Cit.  Go  thy  ways,  Ralph !    As  I  am  a  true  man, 
thou  art  the  best  on  'em  all. 

"  Wife.  Ralph,  Ralph  I 

^*  Ralph.  What  say  you,  mistress  ? 

"  Wife^  I    prythee    come    again    quickly,  sweet 
Ralph. 

Ralph.  By  and  by."  [Exit. 
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SCENE  III.— -4  Room  in  Merrythought's  House. 

Enter  Jasper  and  Mrs.  Merrythought. 

Mrs.  Mer.  Give  thee  my  blessing  }  No,  I'll  ne'er 
give  thee  my  blessing ;  I'll  see  thee  hang'd  first ;  it 
shall  ne'er  be  said  I  gave  thee  my  blessing.  Thou 
art  thy  father's  own  son,  of  the  right  blood  of  the 
Merrythoughts ;  I  may  curse  the  time  that  e'er  I 
knew  thy  father ;  he  hath  spent  all  his  own,  and 
mine  too  ;  and  when  I  tell  him  of  it,  he  laughs,  and 
dances,  and  sings,  and  cries,  *'A  merry  heart  lives 
long-a."  And  thou  art  a  wastethrift,  and  art  run 
away  from  thy  master,  that  loved  thee  well,  and 
art  come  to  me ;  and  I  have  laid  up  a  little  for 
my  younger  son  Michael,  and  thou  think'st  to 
'bezzle^  that,  but  thou  shalt  never  be  able  to  do  it 

Enter  MICHAEL. 

Come  hither,  Michael ;  come,  Michael ;  down  on  thy 
knees :  thou  shalt  have  my  blessing. 

MicL  [kneels.]  I  pray  you,  mother,  pray  to  God  to 
bless  me ! 

^  To  squander  riotously. 
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Mrs.  Mer.  God  bless  thee  !  but  Jasper  shall  never 
have  my  blessing  ;  he  shall  be  hanged  first,  shall  he 
not,  Michael  ?     How  say'st  thou  ? 

Mick.  Yes,  forsooth,  mother,  and  grace  of  God. 

Mrs.  Mer.  That's  a  good  boy ! 

"  Wife,  rfaith,  it's  a  fine  spoken  child  ! " 

Jasp.  Mother,  though  you  forget  a  parent's  love, 
I  must  preserve  the  duty  of  a  child. 
I  ran  not  from  my  master,  nor  return 
To  have  your  stock  maintain  my  idleness. 

**  Wife.  Ungracious  child,  I  warrant  him !  hark, 
how  he  chops  logic  with  his  mother.  Thou  hadst 
best  tell  her  she  lies  ;  do,  tell  her  she  lies. 

"  Cit.  If  he  were  my  son,  I  would  hang  him  up  by 
the  heels,  and  flay  him,  and  salt  him,  fidle  halter- 
sack  ! " ' 

[Jasp.  My  coming  only  is  to  beg  your  love, 
Which  I  must  ever,  though  I  never  gain  it : 
And,  howsoever  you  esteem  of  me. 
There  is  no  drop  of  blood  hid  in  these  veins. 
But  I  remember  well  belongs  to  you. 
That  brought  me  forth,  and  would  be  glad  for  you 
To  rip  them  all  again,  and  let  it  out. 

Mrs.  Mer.  Tfaith,  I  had  sorrow  enough  for  thee 
(God  knows),  but  I'll  hamper  thee  well  enough. — Get 
thee  in,  thou  vagabond,  get  thee  in,  and  learn  of  thy 
brother  Michael.] 

Mer.  [Singing  within.']  Nose,  nose,  jolly  red  nose, 
And  who  gave  thee  this  jolly  red  nose  ? 

Mrs.  Mer.  Hark,  my  husband !  he's  singing  and 
hoiting;'^  and  I'm  fain  to  cark^  and  care,  and  all 
little  enough. — Husband  !  Charles  !  Charles  Merry- 
thought ! 

Enter  Old  MERRYTHOUGHT. 

Mer.  [Singing."]  Nutmegs  and  ginger,  cinnamon  and  cloves ; 
And  they  gave  me  this  jolly  red  nose. 

^  Haitcr'Sack—gaWoviS'hxrd. 

*  //^///«^— indulging  in  riotous  and  noisy  mirth. 

*  Cark — care. 
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Mrs.  Mer.  If  you  would  consider  your  state  you 
would  have  little  lust  to  sing,  I  wis. 

Mer.  It  should  never  be  considered,  while  it  were 
an  estate,  if  I  thought  it  would  spoil  my  singing. 

Mrs.  Mer.  But  how  wilt  thou  do,  Charles  .^  Thou 
art  an  old  man,  and  thou  canst  not  work,  and  thou 
hast  not  forty  shillings  left,  and  thou  eatest  good 
meat,  and  drinkest  good  drink,  and  laughest. 

Mer.  And  will  do. 

Mrs.  Mer,  But  how  wilt  thou  come  by  it, 
Charles  1 

Mer.  How }  Why,  how  have  I  done  hitherto 
these  forty  years  }  I  never  came  into  my  dining- 
room,  but,  at  eleven  and  six  o'clock,  I  found  excel- 
lent meat  and  drink  o'  th*  table ;  my  clothes  were 
never  worn  out,  but  next  morning  a  tailor  brought 
me  a  new  suit ;  and  without  question  it  will  be  so 
ever !  Use  makes  perfectness  ;  if  all  should  fail,  it 
is  but  a  little  straining  myself  extraordinary,  and 
laugh  myself  to  death. 

•*  Wife.  It's  a  foolish  old  man  this ;  is  not  he, 
George  ? 

**  Cit.  Yes,  cony 

**  Wife.  Give  me  a  penny  i'  th'  purse  while  I  live, 
George. 

*•  Cit  Ay,  byV  lady,  cony,  hold  thee  there ! " 

Mrs,  Mer.  Well,  Charles,  you  promised  to  provide 
for  Jasper,  and  I  have  laid  up  for  Michael.  I  pray 
you  pay  Jasper  his  portion ;  he's  come  home,  and  he 
shall  not  consume  Michael's  stock.  He  says  his 
master  turned  him  away,  but  I  promise  you  truly  I 
think  he  ran  away. 

"  Wife.  No,  indeed,  Mistress  Merrythought,  though 
he  be  a  notable  gallows,  yet  I'll  assure  you  his 
master  did  turn  him  away,  even  in  this  place ;  'twas, 
i'faith,  within  this  half-hour,  about  his  daughter  ;  my 
husband  was  by. 

•'  Cit.  Hang  him,  rogue !  he  served  him  well 
enough.  Love  his  master's  daughter }  By  my  troth, 
cony,  if  there  were  a  thousand  boys,  thou  wouldst 
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spoil  them  all,  with  taking  their  parts  ;  let  his  mother 

alone  with  him. 

*'  Wife.  Ay,  George,  but  yet  truth  is  truth." 

Mer.  Where  is  Jasper.^   he's    welcome,    however. 

Call    him   in ;  he    shall  have  his   portion.     Is   he 

merry  ? 
Mrs.  Mer,  Ay,   foul  chive  him,*  he  is  too  merry. 

Jasper!  Michael! 

Enter  Jasper  and  Michael. 

Mer.  Welcome,  Jasper !  though  thou  runn'st  away, 
welcome !  God  bless  thee  I  'Tis  thy  mother's  mind 
thou  shouldst  receive  thy  portion ;  thou  hast  been 
abroad,  and  I  hope  hast  learn'd  experience  enough 
to  govern  it ;  thou  art  of  sufficient  years ;  hold  thy 
hand:  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine,  there  is  ten  shillings  for  thee ;  thrust  thyself 
into  the  world  with  that,  and  take  some  settled 
course.  If  Fortune  cross  thee,  thou  hast  a  retiring 
place ;  come  home  to  me ;  I  have  twenty  shillings 
left.  Be  a  good  husband ;  that  is,  wear  ordinary 
clothes,  eat  the  best  meat,  and  drink  the  best  drink  ; 
be  merry,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and,  believe  me,  thou 
hast  no  end  of  thy  goods. 

Jasp.  Long  may  you  live  free  from  all  thought 
of  ill. 
And  long  have  cause  to  be  thus  merry  still ! 
But,  father 

Mer.  No  more  words,  Jasper ;  get  thee  gone ! 
Thou  hast  my  blessing ;  thy  father's  spirit  upon  thee ! 
Farewell,  Jasper ! 

But  yet,  or  ere  you  part  (oh,  cruel !) 
Kiss  me,  kiss  me,  sweeting,  mine  own  dear  jewel ! 
So  ;  now  begone  ;  no  words  !  {Exit  Jasper. 

Mrs.  Mer.  So,  Michael ;  now  get  thee  gone  too. 

Mich.  Yes,  forsooth,  mother;  but  I'll  have  my 
father's  blessing  first. 

Mrs.  Mer.  No,  Michael;  'tis  no  matter   for  his 

^  i.e.  Bad  luck  to  him. 
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blessing  ;  thou  hast  my  blessing  ;  begone.  Til  fetch 
my  money  and  jewels,  and  follow  thee.  TU  stay  no 
longer  with  him,  I  warrant  thee. — Truly,  Charles,  TU 
be  gone  too, 

Mer.  What !  you  will  not } 

Mrs.  Mer.  Yes,  indeed  will  I. 

Mer,  \Sings^  Hey-ho,  farewell,  Nan  ! 

I'll  never  trust  wench  more  again,  if  I  can. 

Mrs.  Mer.  You  shall  not  think  (when  all  your  own 
is  gone)  to  spend  that  I  have  been  scraping  up  for 
Michael. 

Mer.  Farewell,  good  wife !     I  expect  it  not ;  all 

I  have  to  do  in  this  world  is  to  be  merry  ;  which  I 

shall,  if  the  ground  be  not  taken  from  me  ;  and  if  it 

be,  \Sings. 

When  earth  and  seas  from  me  are  reft. 

The  skies  aloft  for  me  are  left. 

\Exeiint. 
END  OF  ACT  I. 

"  Wife,  I'll  be  sworn  he's  a  merry  old  gentleman, 
for  all  that.  Hark,  hark,  husband,  hark!  fiddles, 
fiddles  !  [Music]  Now  surely  they  go  finely.  They 
say  'tis  present  death  for  these  fiddlers  to  tune  their 
rebecks*  before  the  great  Turk's  grace  ;  is't  not, 
George !  [Boy  danceikl\  But  look,  look !  here's  a 
youth  dances !  Now,  good  youth,  do  a  turn  o'  th' 
toe.  Sweetheart,  i'faith  I'll  have  Ralph  come  and 
do  some  of  his  gambols  ;  he'll  ride  the  wild-mare,^ 
gentlemen,  'twould  do  your  hearts  good  to  see  him. 
I  thank  you,  kind  youth  ;  pray,  bid  Ralph  come. 

"  Cit.  Peace,  cony ! — Sirrah,  you  scurvy  boy,  bid 
the  players  send  Ralph  ;  or,  tby  zounds,  an  they  do 
not,  rU  tear  some  of  their  periwigs  beside  their 
heads ;  this  is  all  rifT-rafT." 

*  Rebeck,  a  kind  of  fiddle  with  three  strings. 

*  A  sport,  like  see-saw. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  \.—A  Room  in  the  House  of  Venterwels. 

Enter  Venterwels  and  Master  HUMPHREY. 

Vent.  And    how,   i'faith,  how   goes   it   now,  son 
Humphrey.? 

Hum,  Right  worshipful,  and  my  beloved  friend 
And  father  dear,  this  matter  s  at  an  end. 

Vent,  Tis  well ;  it  should  be  so  :  I'm  glad  the  girl 
Is  found  so  tractable. 

Hum,  Nay,  she  must  whirl 
From  hence  (and  you  must  wink  ;  for  so,  I  say, 
The  story  tells)  to-morrow  before  day. 

**  Wife,  George,  dost  thou  think  in  thy  conscience 
now  'twill  be  a  match }  tell  me  but  what  thou 
think'st,  sweet  rogue.  Thou  seest  the  poor  gentle- 
man (dear  heart !)  how  it  labours  and  throbs,  I 
warrant  you,  to  be  at  rest.  TU  go  move  the  father 
for'L 

**  Cit,  No,  no ;  I  pr'ythee  sit  still,  honeysuckle ; 
thou'lt  spoil  all.  If  he  deny  him,  I'll  bring  half  a 
dozen  good  fellows  myself,  and  in  the  shutting  of  an 
evening  knock  it  up,  and  there's  an  end. 

•*  Wife,  I'll  bussi  thee  for  that,  i'faith,  boy  !  Well, 
George,  well,  you  have  been  a  wag  in  your  days,  I 
warrant  you  ;  but  God  forgive  you,  and  I  do  with  all 
my  heart." 

Vent.  How  was  it,  son  }  you    told   me    that    to- 
morrow 
Before  day-break,  you  must  convey  her  hence. 

Hum,  I  must,  I  must ;  and  thus  it  is  agreed : 
Your  daughter  rides  upon  a  brown-bay  steed, 

'  Kiss. 
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I  on  a  sorrel,  which  I  bought  of  Brian, 
The  honest  host  of  the  red  roaring  Lion, 
In  Waltham  situate.    Then  if  you  may. 
Consent  in  seemly  sort ;  lest  by  delay, 
The  fatal  sisters  come,  and  do  the  office, 
And  then  you'll  sing  another  song. 

Vent  Alas, 
Why  should  you  be  thus  full  of  grief  to  me. 
That  do  as  willing  as  yourself  agree 
To  anything,  so  it  be  good  and  fair  } 
Then  steal  her  when  you  will,  if  such  a  pleasure 
Content  you  both  ;  I'll  sleep  and  never  see  it, 
To  make  your  joys  more  full.     But  tell  me  why 
You  may  not  here  perform  your  marriage  ? 

"  Wife.  God's  blessing  o' thy  soul,  old  man  !  Tfaith, 
thou  art  loath  to  part  true  hearts.  I  see  a'  has  her, 
George  ;  and  I'm  as  glad  on't ! — Well,  go  thy  ways, 
Humphrey,  for  a  fair-spoken  man ;  I  believe  thou 
hast  not  thy  fellow  within  the  walls  of  London  ;  an 
I  should  say  the  suburbs  too,  I  should  not  lie.  Why 
dost  not  rejoice  with  me,  George  ? 

"CiV.  If  I  could  but  see  Ralph  again,  I  were  as 
merry  as  mine  host  i'faith." 

Hum,  The  cause  you  seem  to  ask,  I  thus  declare  : 
(Help  me,  oh,  muses  nine !)    Your  daughter  sware 
A  foolish  oath,  the  more  it  was  the  pity ; 
Yet  no  one  but  myself  within  the  city 
Shall  dare  to  say  so,  but  a  bold  defiance 
Shall  meet  him,  were  he  of  the  noble  science.^ 
And  yet  she  sware,  and  yet  why  did  she  swear } 
Truly  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  were 
For  her  own  ease  ;  for  sure  sometimes  an  oath, 
Being  sworn  thereafter,  is  like  cordial  broth  : 
And  this  it  was  she  swore,  never  to  marry. 
But  such  a  one  whose  mighty  arm  could  carry 
(As  meaning  me,  for  I  am  such  a  one) 
Her  bodily  away,  through  stick  and  stone, 
Till  both  of  us  arrive  at  her  request. 
Some  ten  miles  off,  in  the  wild  Waltham  Forest 

*  The  art  of  self-defence. 
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Vent  If  this  be  all,  you  shall  not  need  to  fear 
Any  denial  in  your  love :  proceed  ; 
rU  neither  follow,  nor  repent  the  deed. 
Hum,  Good  night,  twenty  good  nights,  and  twenty 
more^ 
And  twenty  more  good  nights,  that  makes  three- 
score !  \ExeunL 


SCENE  ll.'-'Nigkt,     Wallham  Forest 

Enter  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT  and  MlCHAEI^ 

Mrs,  Mer.  Come,  Michael ;  art  thou  not  weary, 
boy  .^ 

Mich.  No,  forsooth,  mother,  not  I. 

Mrs,  Mer,  Where  be  we  now,  child  } 

Mich,  Indeed,  forsooth,  mother,  I  cannot  tell,  un- 
less we  be  at  Mile-End.  Is  not  all  the  world  Mile- 
End,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Mer.  No,  Michael,  not  all  the  world,  boy ; 
but  I  can  assure  thee,  Michael,  Mile-End  is  a  goodly 
matter.  There  has  been  a  pitchfield,  my  child, 
between  the  naughty  Spaniels  and  the  Englishmen  ; 
and  the  Spaniels  ran  away,  Michael,  and  the  Eng- 
lishmen followed.  My  neighbour  Roxstone  was 
there,  boy,  and  killed  them  all  with  a  birding-piece. 

Mich.  Mother,  forsooth ! 

Mrs.  Mer.  What  says  my  white  boy } 

Mich.  Shall  not  my  father  go  with  us  too  } 

Mrs,  Mer.  No,  Michael,  let  thy  father  go  snjck-up,*t 
he  shall  never  come  near  me  again,  while  he  lives ; 
let  him  stay  at  home  and  sing  for  his  supper,  boy. 
— Come,  child,  sit  down,  and  Til  show  my  boy  fine 
knacks,  indeed.  [Takes  out  a  casket^  Look  here, 
Michael ;  here's  a   ring,  and  here's  a  brooch,  and 

*  Snick'itp—hzxig  himselfl 
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here's  a  bracelet,  and  here's  two  rings  more,  and 
here's  money  and  gold,  by  th'  eye,^  my  boy ! 

Mich.  Shall  I  have  all  this,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Mer.  Ay,  Michael,  thou  shalt  have  all, 
Michael. 

"  Cit.  How  lik'st  thou  this,  wench  ? 

"  Wife,  I  cannot  tell ;  I  would  have  Ralph,  George ; 
I'll  see  no  more  else,  indeed-la  ;  and  I  pray  you  let 
the  youths  understand  so  much  by  word  of  mouth  ; 
for  I  tell  you  truly,  I'm  afraid  o'  my  boy.  Come, 
come,  George,  let's  be  merry  and  wise  ;  the  child's  a 
fatherless  child,  and  say  they  should  put  him  into 
a  strait  pair  of  gaskins,'  'twere  worse  than  knot- 
grass ;  he  would  never  grow  after  it. 

Enter  RALPH,  TiM,  and  GEORGE. 

"  Cit.  Here's  Ralph,  here's  Ralph. 

"  Wife.  How  do  you,  Ralph }  you  are  welcome, 
Ralph,  as  I  may  say.  It's  a  good  boy !  hold  up  thy 
head,  and  be  not  afraid  ;  we  are  thy  friends,  Ralph. 
The  gentlemen  will  praise  thee,  Ralph,  if  thou 
play'st  thy  part  with  audacity.  Begin,  Ralph,  a* 
God's  name ! " 

Ralph.  My  trusty  squire,  unlace  my  helm ;  give 
me  my  hat. 
Where  are  we,  or  what  desert  may  this  be  ? 

George.  Mirror  of  knighthood,  this  is,  as  I  take  it, 
the  perilous  Waltham  Down,  in  whose  bottom  stands 
the  enchanted  valley. 

Mrs.  Mer.  Oh,  Michael,  we  are  betrayed,  we  are 
betrayed  !  here  be  giants !     Fly,  boy,  fly,  boy,  fly ! 

[Exit  with  Michael,  leaving  the  casket. 

Ralph.  Lace  on  my  helm  again  !    What  noise  is 
this  i 
A  gentle  lady,  flying  the  embrace 
Of  some  uncourteous  knight }    I  will  relieve  her. 
Go,  squire,  and  say,  the  knight  that  wears  this  Pestle 

*  t.e.  In  abundance. 

'  Caskins — loose  trousers ;  knot-grass  was  anciently  sup- 
posed to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  animal. 
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In  honour  of  all  ladies,  swears  revenge 
Upon  that  recreant  coward  that  pursues  her  ; 
Go,  comfort  her,  and  that  same  gentle  squire 
That  bears  her  company. 

Tim.  I  go,  brave  knight. 

Ralph.  My  trusty  dwarf  and  friend,  reach  me  my 
shield ; 
And  hold  it  while  I  swear :  First,  by  my  knight- 
hood ; 
Then  by  the  soul  of  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
My  famous  ancestor  ;  then  by  my  sword, 
The  beauteous  Brionella  girt  about  me  ; 
By  this  bright  burning  Pestle,  of  mine  honour 
The  living  trophy ;  and  by  all  respect 
Due  to  distressed  damsels,  here  I  vow 
Never  to  end  the  quest  of  this  fair  lady, 
And  that  forsaken  squire,  till  by  my  valour 
I  gain  their  liberty !  \Exit 

Geo,  Heaven  bless  the  knight. 
That  thus  relieves  poor  errant  gentlewomen !    \ExiU 

"  Wife,  Ay  marry,  Ralph,  this  has  some  savour 
in't ;  I  would  see  the  proudest  of  them  all  offer  to 
carry  his  books  after  him.  But,  George,  I  will  not 
have  him  go  away  so  soon  ;  I  shall  be  sick  if  he  go 
away,  that  I  shall.  Call  Ralph  again,  George,  call 
Ralph  again  ;  I  pr*ythee,  sweetheart,  let  him  come 
fight  before  me,  and  let's  ha'  some  drums,  and  some 
trumpets,  and  let  him  kill  all  that  comes  near  him, 
an  thou  lov'st  me,  George  ! 

"  CiU  Peace  a  little,  bird !     He  shall  kill  them  all 
an  they  were  twenty  more  on  'em  than  there  are." 

Enter  Jasper. 

Jasp,  Now,  Fortune  (if  thou  be'st  not  only  ill), 
Show  me  thy  better  face  and  bring  about 
Thy  desperate  wheel,  that  I  may  climb  at  length. 
And  stand  ;  this  is  our  place  of  meeting. 
If  love  have  any  constancy.     O  age. 
Where  only  wealthy  men  are  counted  happy ! 
How  shall  I  please  thee,  how  deserve  thy  smiles. 


\ 
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When  I  am  only  rich  in  misery  ? 

My  father's  blessing,  and  this  little  coin, 

Is  my  inheritance  ;  a  strong  revenue  ! 

From  earth  thou  art,  and  to  the  earth  I  give  thee : 

There  grow  and  multiply,  whilst  fresher  air 

Breeds  me  a  fresher  fortune. — How !  illusion  ! 

\Spies  the  casket 
What !  hath  the  devil  coin'd  himself  before  me  ? 
'Tis  metal  good :  it  rings  well ;  I  am  waking, 
And  taking,  too,  I  hope.     Now,  God's  dear  blessing 
Upon  his  heart  that  left  it  here  !  'tis  mine ; 
These  pearls,  I  take  it,  were  not  left  for  swine.  \Exit 

"  Wife,  I  do  not  like  that  this  unthrifty  youth 
should  embezzle  away  the  money  ;  the  poor  gentle- 
woman his  mother  will  have  a  heavy  heart  for  it, 
God  knows. 

"  Cit,  And  good  reason,  sweetheart. 

"  Wife,  But  let  him  go.  Til  tell  Ralph  a  tale  in's 
ear,  shall  fetch  him  again  with  a  wannion,*  I  war- 
rant him,  if  he  be  above  ground ;  and  besides, 
George,  here  are  a  number  of  sufficient  gentlemen 
can  witness,  and  myself,  and  yourself,  and  the  musi- 
cians, if  we  be  called  in  question.  But  here  comes 
Ralph ;  George,  thou  shalt  hear  him  speak  as  he 
were  an  emperal." 

Enter  Ralph  and  George. 

Ralph,  Comes  not  Sir  Squire  again  } 

Geo,  Right  courteous  knight, 
Your  squire  doth  come,  and  with  him  comes  the 

lady 
Fair,  and  the  Squire  of  Damsels  as  I  take  it  I 

Enter  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT,  Michael  and  Tim. 

Ralph.  Madam,  if  any  service  or  devoir 
Of  a  poor  errant-knight  may  right  your  wrongs, 

*  With  a  wannion — equivalent  to  with  a  vengeance. 

I 
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Command  it ;  I  am  prest^  to  give  you  succour ; 
For  to  that  holy  end  I  bear  my  armour. 

Mrs,  Mer,  Alas,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  gentlewoman, 
and  I  have  lost  my  money  in  this  forest. 

Ralph.  Desert,  you  would  say,  lady ;  and  not  lost 
Whilst  I  have  sword  and  lance.    Dry  up  your  tears, 
Which  ill  befit  the  beauty  of  that  face, 
And  tell  the  story,  if  I  may  request  it. 
Of  your  disastrous  fortune. 

Mrs.  Mer.  Out,  alas  !  I  left  a  thousand  pound,  a 
thousand  pound,  e'en  all  the  money  I  had  laid  up 
for  this  youth,  upon  the  sight  of  your  mastership, 
you  look'd  so  grim,  and,  as  I  may  say  it,  saving 
your  presence,  more  like  a  giant  than  a  mortal  man. 

Ralph.  I  am  as  you  are,  lady  ;  so  are  they, 
All  mortal.     But  why  weeps  this  gentle  squire  ? 

Mrs.  Mer.  Has  he  not  cause  to  weep,  do  you 
think,  when  he  hath  lost  his  inheritance  ? 

Ralph.  Younghopeof  valour,  weep  not ;  I  am  here 
That  will  confound  thy  foe,  and  pay  it  dear 
Upon  his  coward  head,  that  dares  deny 
Distressed  squires  and  ladies  equity. 
I  have  but  one  horse,  upon  which  shall  ride 
This  lady  fair  behind  me,  and  before 
This  courteous  squire.     Fortune  will  give  us  more 
Upon  our  next  adventure.     Fairly  speed 
Beside  us,  Squire  and  Dwarf,  to  do  us  need  ! 

{Exeunt. 

*'Cit.  Did  not  I  tell  you,  Nell,  what  your  man 
would  do  ?  By  the  faith  of  my  body,  wench,  for 
clean  action  and  good  delivery,  they  may  all  cast 
their  caps  at  him. 

"  Wife.  And  so  they  may,  i'faith ;  for  I  dare 
speak  it  boldly,  the  twelve  companies  of  London 
cannot  match  him,  timber  for  timber.  Well,  George, 
an  he  be  not  inveigled  by  some  of  these  paltry 
players,  I  ha'  much  marvel ;  but,  George,  we  ha'  done 
our  parts  if  the  boy  have  any  grace  to  be  thankful 

"  Cit,  Yes,  I  warrant  thee,  duckling." 

*  Presi—reaidy. 
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Enter  Master  Humphrey  and  Luce. 

Hum.  Good  Mistress  Luce,  however  I  in  fault  am 
For  your  lame  horse,  you're  welcome  unto  Waltham  ; 
But  which  way  now  to  go,  or  what  to  say, 
I  know  not  truly,  till  it  be  broad  day. 

Luce.  Oh,  fear  not.  Master  Humphrey  ;  I  am  guide 
For  this  place  good  enough. 

Hum.  Then  up  and  ride  ; 
Or,  if  it  please  you,  walk  for  your  repose  ; 
Or  sit,  or,  if  you  will,  go  pluck  a  rose  ; 
Either  of  which  shall  be  indifferent 
To  your  good  friend  and  Humphrey,  whose  consent 
Is  so  entangled  ever  to  your  will. 
As  the  poor  harmless  horse  is  to  the  mill. 

Luce.  'Faith,  an  you  say  the  word,  we'll  e'en  sit 
down. 
And  take  a  nap. 

Hum,  'Tis  better  in  the  town  ;  «for,  believe  me, 
To  sleep  without  a  snatch  would  mickle  grieve  me. 

Luce.  You're  merry,  Master  Humphrey. 

Hum.  So  I  am.* 

Enter  Jasper. 

Jasp.  Luce !  dear  friend  Luce ! 

Luce.  Here,  Jasper. 

Jasp.  You  are  mine. 

Hum.  If  it  be  so,  my  friend,  you  use  me  fine ; 
What  do  you  think  I  am  ? 

Jasp.  An  arrant  noddy. 

Hum.  A  word  of  obloquy !     Now,  by  God's  body, 
I'll  tell  thy  master,  for  I  know  thee  well. 

Jcup.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  forward  for  to  tell, 
Take  that,  and  that ;  and  tell  him,  sir,  I  gave  it ; 
And  say  I  paid  you  well.  [Beats  him. 

Hum.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  it. 
And  do  confess  the  payment.     Pray  be  quiet ! 

Jasp.  Go,  get  you  to  your  nightcap,  and  the  diet, 
To  cure  your  beaten  bones. 

I  2 
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\Lucc,  Alas,  poor  Humphrey  ! 
Get   thee    some  wholesome  broth,  with   sage   and 

cumfrey ; 
A  little  oil  of  roses,  and  a  feather 
To  *noint  thy  back  withal. 

Hum,  When  I  came  hither. 
Would  I  had  gone  to  Paris  with  John  Dory !' 

Luce.  Farewell,  my  pretty  nump  ?  Fm  very  sorry 
I  cannot  bear  thee  company. 

Hum.  Farewell!]*        [f*;*:^//;// LuCE  ^/^^  JASPER. 

"  Wife,  This  young  Jasper  will  prove  me  another 
things,  a'  my  conscience,  an  he  may  be  suffered. 
George  !  dost  not  see,  George,  how  a*  swaggers,  and 
flies  at  the  very  heads  a'  folks,  as  he  were  a  dragon  } 
Well,  if  I  do  not  do  his  lesson  for  wronging  this 
poor  gentleman,  I  am  no  true  woman.  His  friends 
that  brought  him  up  might  have  been  better  occu- 
pied, I  wis,  than  have  taught  him  these  fegaries. 
He's  e'en  in  the  highway  to  the  gallows,  God  bless 
him! 

*'  Cit  You're  too  bitter,  cony ;  the  young  man 
may  do  well  enough  for  all  this. 

"  Wife.  Come  hither,  Master  Humphrey.  Has  he 
hurt  you  ?  Now  beshrew  his  fingers  for't  I  Here, 
sweetheart,  here's  some  green  ginger  for  thee.  Now, 
beshrew  my  heart,  but  a'  has  pepper-nel*  in's  head, 
as  big  as  a  pullet's  egg !  Alas,  sweet  lamb,  how 
thy  temples  beat !  Take  the  peace  on  him,  sweet- 
heart, take  the  peace  on  him. 

Enter  Boy. 

"  Cit.  No,  no  ;  you  talk  like  a  foolish  woman  !  I'll 
Tia'  Ralph  fight  with  him,  and  swinge  him  up  well- 
favouredly, — Sirrah,  boy,  come  hither.  Let  Ralph 
come  in  and  fight  with  Jasper. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  and  beat  him  well ;  he's  an  unhappy 
boy. 

'  yokn  Doryy  a  character  in  a  popular  song  of  the  time. 
'  Nump — numskull,  blockhead. 
•  Pepper-nel—z.  lump  or  swelling. 
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"  Boy,  Sir,  you  must  pardon  us ;  the  plot  of  our 
play  lies  contrary  ;  and  'twill  hazard  the  spoiling  of 
our  play. 

"  Cit  Plot  me  no  plots !  V\\  ha'  Ralph  come 
out :  ril  make  your  house  too  hot  for  you  else. 

•*  Boy,  Why,  sir,  he  shall ;  but  if  anything  fall  out 
of  order^  the  gentlemen  must  pardon  us. 

"  Cit,  Go  your  ways,  goodman  boy !  V\\  hold 
him  a  penny,t  he  shall  have  his  fill  of  fighting  now. 
— Ho  !  here  comes  Ralph !  no  more  !  " 

Enter  RALPH,  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT,  MICHAEL, 

Tim,  and  George. 

Ralph.  What  knight  is  that,  squire  ?     Ask  him  if 
he  keep 
The  passage,  bound  by  love  of  lady  fair, 
Or  else  by  prickant.^ 

Hunt.  Sir,  I  am  no  knight, 
But  a  poor  gentleman  that  this  same  night 
Had  stolen  from  me,  upon  yonder  green, 
My  lovely  wife,  and  suffer'd  (to  be  seen 
Yet  extant  on  my  shoulders)  such  a  greeting, 
That  whilst  I  live  I  shall  think  of  that  meeting. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  Ralph,  he  beat  him  unmercifully, 
Ralph;  an  thou  sparest  him,  Ralph,  I  would  thou 
wert  hanged. 

"  Cit,  No  more,  wife,  no  more  !  " 

Ralph.  Where  is  the  caitiff  wretch  hath  done  this 
deed } 
Lady,  your  pardon  !  that  I  may  proceed 
Upon  the  quest  of  this  injurious  knight. 
And  thou,  fair  squire,  repute  me  not  the  worse, 
In  leaving  the  great  venture  of  the  purse. 
And  the  rich  casket,  till  some  better  leisure. 

Ejtter  Jasper  and  Luce. 

Hum.  Here  comes  the  broker  hath  purloined  my 
treasure. 

*  Prickant — spurring  along  on  a  journey. 
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Ralph,  Go,  squire,  and  tell  him  I  am  here, 
An  errant  knight-at-arms,  to  crave  delivery 
Of  that  fair  lady  to  her  own  knight's  arms. 
If  he  deny,  bid  him  take  choice  of  ground, 
And  so  defy  him. 

Tim,  From  the  knight  that  bears 
The  Golden  Pestle,  I  defy  thee,  knight ! 
Unless  thou  make  fair  restitution 
Of  that  bright  lady. 

Jasp,  Tell  the  knight  that  sent  thee 
He  is  an  ass  ;  and  I  will  keep  the  wench, 
And  knock  his  headpiece. 

Ralph,  Knight,  thou  art  but  dead, 
If  thou  recall  not  thy  uncourteous  terms. 

'*  Wife,  Break   his    pate,  Ralph,  break    his  pate, 
Ralph,  soundly ! " 
Jasp,  Come,   knight,    Fm    ready   for   you. — Now 
your  Pestle       »  [Snatches  away  his  Pestle, 

Shall  try  what  temper,  sir,  your  mortar's  of. 
With  that  he  stood  upright  in  his  stirrups,  and  gave 
the  knight  of  the  calves-skin  such  a  knock,  that  he 
forsook  his  horse,  and  down  he  fell ;    and  then  he 

leaped  upon  him,  and  plucking  off  his  helmet 

[Knocks  him  down. 

Hum,  Nay,  an  my  noble  knight  be  down  so  soon. 

Though  I  can  scarcely  go,  I  needs  must  run.     [Exit, 

**  Wife.  Run,  Ralph,  run,  Ralph  ;  run  for  thy  life, 

boy ;  Jasper  comes,  Jasper  comes  !  " 

[Exit  Ralph,  takifig  up  the  Pestle, 
Jasp,  Come,  Luce,  we  must  have  other  arms  for 
you; 
Humphrey  and  Golden  Pestle,  both  adieu  ! 

[Exeunt, 
"  Wife,  Sure  the  devil  (God  bless  us !)  is  in  this 
springald  !*  Why  George,  didst  ever  see  such  a  fire- 
drake  }'^  I  am  afraid  my  boy's  miscarried  ;  if  he  be, 
though  he  were  Master  Merrythought's  son  a  thou- 
sand times,  if  there  be  any  law  in  England,  I'll 
make  some  of  them  smart  for't. 

^  Sprinj^ald— youth.  ^  i.e.  Fiery  dragon. 
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"  Cit.  No,  no  ;  I  have  found  out  the  matter,  sweet- 
heart ;  Jasper  is  enchanted  ;  as  sure  as  we  are  here, 
he  is  enchanted :  he  could  no  more  have  stood  in 
Ralph's  hands,  than  I  can  stand  in  my  lord  mayor's. 
I'll  have  a  ring  to  discover  all  enchantments,  and 
Ralph  shall  beat  him  yet.  Be  no  more  vexed,  for  it 
shall  be  so." 


SCENE   UL— Before  the  Bell  Inn  at  IValtham. 

Enter  Ralph,  Tim,  George,  Mrs.  Merry- 
thought, and  Michael. 

"  Wife.  Oh,  husband,  here's  Ralph  again !  Stay, 
Ralph,  let  me  speak  with  thee.  How  dost  thou, 
Ralph }  Art  thou  not  shrewdly  hurt  ?  The  foul 
great  lungies*  laid  unmercifully  on  thee ;  there's 
some  sugar-candy  for  thee.  Proceed;  thou  shalt 
have  another  bout  with  him. 

"  Ctt.  If  Ralph  had  him  at  the  fencing-school,  if 
he  did  not  make  a  puppy  of  him,  and  drive  him  up 
and  down  the  school,  he  should  ne'er  come  in  my 
shop  more." 

Mrs.  Mer.  Truly  Master  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,  I  am  weary. 

Mich.  Indeed-la,  mother,  and  I  am  very  hungry. 

Ralph.  Take  comfort,  gentle  dame,  and  you,  fair 
squire ! 
For  in  this  desert  there  must  needs  be  placed 
Many  strong  castles,  held  by  courteous  knights  ; 
And  till  I  bring  you  safe  to  one  of  those, 
I  swear  by  this  my  order  ne'er  to  leave  you, 

**  Wife.  Well  said,  Ralph !  George,  Ralph  was 
ever  comfortable,  was  he  not  ? 

"  Cit.  Yes,  duck. 

"  Wife.  I  shall  ne'er  forget  him :  when  we  had 

*  Lungies — a  long,  awkward  fellow. 
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lost  our  child  (you  know  it  was  strayed  almost, 
alone,  to  Puddle  Wharf,  and  the  criers  were  abroad 
for  it,  and  there  it  had  drowned  itself,  but  for  a 
sculler),  Ralph  was  the  most  comfortablest  to  me ! 
*  Peace  mistress,*  says  he,  *  let  it  go !  Til  get  you 
another  as  good/  Did  he  not,  George,  did  he  not 
say  so  ? 

"  Cit  Yes,  indeed  did  he,  mouse." 

Geo.  I  would  we  had  a  mess  of  pottage,  and  a  pot 
of  drink,  squire,  and  were  going  to  bed. 

Tim,  Why,  we  are  at  Waltham-town's  end,  and 
thafs  the  Bell  Inn. 

Geo,  Take  courage,    valiant   knight,  damsel,  and 
squire ! 
I  have  discovered,  not  a  stone's  cast  off, 
An  ancient  castle  held  by  the  old  knight 
Of  the  most  holy  order  of  the  Bell, 
Who  gives  to  all  knights-errant  entertain  : 
There  plenty  is  of  food,  and  all  prepared 
By  the  white  hands  of  his  own  lady  dear. 
He  hath  three  squires  that  welcome  all  his  guests : 
The  first,  hight  Chamberlino  ;  who  will  see 
Our  beds  prepared,  and  bring  us  snowy  sheets.* 
The  second,  hight  Tapstero  ;  who  will  see 
Our  pots  full  filled,  and  no  froth  therein. 
The  third,  a  gentle  squire,  Ostlero  hight, 
Who  will  our  palfreys  slick*  with  wisps  of  straw, 
And  in  the  manger  put  them  oats  enough, 
And  never  grease  their  teeth  with  candle-snuff.^ 

"  Wife.  That  same  dwarfs  a  pretty  boy,  but  the 
squire's  a  groutnole.'" 

Ralph.  Knock  at  the  gates,  my  squire,  with  stately 
lance ! 

Enter  Tapster. 

Tap.  Who's  there  t — You're  welcome,  gentlemen  ! 
Will  you  see  a  room  ? 

^  i.e.  Rub  down. 

*  And  never  grease^  &c.    A  common  trick  of  the  ostlers  at 
the  time  to  prevent  the  horses  from  eating  the  hay. 

•  GroutnoU — thickhead,  dunce. 
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Geo.  Right  courteous  and  valiant  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle,  this  is  the  Squire  Tapstero. 

Ralph.  Fair    Squire    Tapstero!    I,  a    wandering 
knight, 
Hight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,  in  the  quest 
Of  this  fair  lady's  casket  and  wrought  purse, 
Losing  myself  in  this  vast  wilderness, 
Am  to  this  castle  well  by  fortune  brought, 
Where,  hearing  of  the  goodly  entertain 
Your  knight  of  holy  order  of  the  Bell 
Gives  to  all  damsels,  and  all  errant  knights, 
I  thought  to  knock,  and  now  am  bold  to  enter. 

Tap.    An't  please  you  see  a  chamber,  you   are 
very  welcome,  \ExeunU 

"  Wife.  George,  I  would   have   something   done, 
and  I  cannot  tell  what  it  is. 

"  Cit.  What  is  it,  Nell  ? 

"  Wife.  Why,  George,  shall  Ralph   beat  nobody 
again  ?     Pr'ythee,  sweetheart,  let  him ! 

•*  Cit.  So  he  shall,  Nell ;  and  if  I  join  with  him, 
we'll  knock  them  all." 


SCENE  IV.— LONDON.    A  Room  in  the  House  of 

Venter  WELS. 

Enter  Master  Humphrey  and  Venterwels. 

"  Wife.  Oh,  George,  here's  Master  Humphrey 
again  now,  that  lost  Mistress  Luce ;  and  Mistress 
Luce's  father.  Master  Humphrey  will  do  somebody's 
errand,  I  warrant  him." 

Hum,  Father,  it's  true,  in  arms  I  ne'er  shall  clasp 
her. 
For  she's  been  stol'n  away  by  your  man  Jasper. 

"  Wife.  I  thought  he  would  tell  him." 

Vent.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  to  lose  my  child  ! 
Now  I  begin  to  think  on  Jasper's  words. 
Who  oft  hath  urged  to  me  thy  foolishness  : 
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Why  didst  thou  let  her  go  ?    Thou  lov*st  her  not, 
That  wouldst  bring  home  thy  life,  and  not»bring  her. 

Hum.  Father,  forgive  me  ;  shall  I  tell  you  true  ? 
Look  on  my  shoulders,  they  are  black  and  blue : 
Whilst  to  and  fro  fair  Luce  and  I  were  winding, 
He  came  and  basted  me  with  a  hedge-binding.* 

Vent  Get  men  and  horses  straight !     We  will  be 
there 
Within  this  hour.    You  know  the  place  again  ? 

Hum.  I  know  the  place  where  he  my  loins  did 
swaddle  f 
ril  get  six  horses,  and  to  each  a  saddle. 

Vent.  Meantime,  I  will  go  talk  with  Jasper's  father. 

\Exeunt. 

"  Wife.  George,  what  wilt  thou  lay  with  me  now, 
that  Master  Humphrey  has  not  Mistress  Luce  yet  ? 
Speak,  George,  what  wilt  thou  lay  with  me  ? 

"  Cit.  No,  Nell ;  I  warrant  thee,  Jasper  is  at 
Puckeridge  with  her  by  this. 

"  Wife.  Nay,  George,  you  must  consider  Mistress 
Luce's  feet  are  tender ;  and,  besides,  'tis  dark  ;  and 
I  promise  you  truly,  I  do  not  see  how  he  should  get 
out  of  Waltham  Forest  with  her  yet. 

"  Cit.  Nay,  cony  ;  what  wilt  thou  lay  with  me  that 
Ralph  has  her  not  yet  ? 

"  Wife.  I  will  not  lay  against  Ralph,  honey,  be- 
cause I  have  not  spoken  with  him.  But  look,  George  ; 
peace !  here  comes  the  merry  old  gentleman  again." 


SCENE  v.— An  Apartment  in  Merrythought's  House. 

Enter  Old  MERRYTHOUGHT. 

Mer.  \Sings\  When  it  was  grown  to  dark  midnight, 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
In  came  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet. 

*  ue.  A  hazel  rod.  *  ue.  Beat,  cudgel 
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I  have  money,  and  meat,  and  drink,  beforehand,  till 
to-morrow  at  noon.  Why  should  I  be  sad  ?  Me- 
thinks  I  have  half  a  dozen  jovial  spirits  within  me. 
\Sings^  "  /  am  three  merry  fnen,  and  three  merry 
"inen  I " — to  what  end  should  any  man  be  sad  in  this 
world  ?  Give  me  a  man  that  when  he  goes  to  hang- 
ing cries,  '*  Troul  tlie  black  bowl  to  me  !  "  *I  have  seen 
a  man  come  by  my  door  with  a  serious  face,  in  a 
black  cloak,  without  a  hat-band,  carrying  his  head  as 
if  he  look'd  for  pins  in  the  street  I  have  look'd  out 
of  my  window  half  a  year  after,  and  have  spied  that 
man's  head  upon  London  Bridge.  'Tis  vile ;  never 
trust  a  tailor  that  does  not  sing  at  his  work!  his 
mind  is  on  nothing  but  filching. 

"  Wife.  Mark  this,  George ;  'tis  worth  noting : 
Godfrey,  my  tailor,' you  know,  never  sings ;  and  he 
had  fourteen  yards  :to  make  this  gown,  and  Til  be 
sworn,  Mistress  Fenistone,  the  draper's  wife,  had  one 
made  with  twelve."         ' ' 

Mer.  'Tis  mirth  that  fills  the  veins  with  blood, 
More  than  wine,  or  sleep,  or  food  ; 
Let  each  man  keep  his  heart  at  ease ; 
No  man  dies  of  tnat  disease. 
[He  that  would  his  body  keep 
From  diseases,  must  not  weep  ; 
But  whoever  laughs  and  sings, 
Never  he  his  body  brings 
Into  fevers,  gouts,  or  rheums. 
Or  ling'ringly  his  lungs  consumes  ;* 
But  contented  lives  for  aye ; 
The  more  he  laughs,  the  more  he  may.] 

"  Wife.  Look,  George ;  how  say'st  thou  by  this, 
George  ?  Is't  not  a  fine  old  man  ?  Now,  God's 
blessing  a'  thy  sweet  lips !  when  wilt  thou  be  so 
merry,  George  ?  'Faith,  thou  art  the  frowning'st 
little  thing,  when  thou  art  angry,  in  a  country. 

*'  Cit,  Peace,  cony  I  Thou  shalt  see  him  took  down 
too,  I  warrant  thee. 

Enter  Venterwels. 
Here's  Lute's  father  come  now." 
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Mer.  \Sing5l\  As  you  came  from  Walsingham 

From  that  Holy  Land, 
There  met  you  not  with  my  true  love 
By  the  way  as  you  came  ? 

VetiU  Oh,  Master  Merrythought,  my  daughter's 
gone ! 
This  mirth  becomes  you  not ;  my  daughter's  gone ! 

Mer.  Why,  an  if  she  be,  what  care  I  ? 
Or  let  her  come,  or  go,  or  tarry. 

Vent  Mock  not  my  misery ;  it  is  your  son 
(Whom  I  have  made  my  own,  when  all  forsook  him) 
Has  stol'n  my  only  joy,  my  child  away. 

Mer.  He  set  her  on  a  milk-white  steed, 
And  himself  upon  a  grey  ; 
He  never  turned  his  face  again, 
But  he  bore  her  quite  away. 

Vent.  Unworthy  of  the  kindness  I  have  shown 
To  thee,  and  thine  ;  too  late,  I  well  perceive 
Thou  art  consenting  to  my  daughter's  loss. 

Mer.  Your  daughter  }  What  a  stir's  here  wi'  your 
daughter  ?  Let  her  go,  think  no  more  on  her,  but 
sing  loud.  If  both  my  sons  were  on  the  gallows,  I 
would  sing — 

Down,  down,  down  ;  they  fall 
Down,  and  arise  they  never  shall. 

Vent.  Oh,  might  I  but  behold  her  once  again. 
And  she  once  more  embrace  her  aged  sire  ! 

Mer.  Fie,  how  scurvily  this  goes ! 
"  And  she  once  more  embrace  her  aged  sire  ?  " 
She  cares  much  for  her  aged  sire,  I  warrant  you. 

She  cares  not  for  her  daddy,  nor 
She  cares  not  for  her  mammy,  for 

She  is,  she  is,  she  is. 
She  is  my  Lord  of  Lowgave's  lassy. 

Vent.  For  this  thy  scorn  I  will  pursue  that  son 
Of  thine  to  death. 
Mer.  Do  ;  and  when  you  ha*  killed  him. 

Give  him  flowers  enow,  Palmer,  give  him  flowers  enow  ! 
Give  him  red  and  white,  and  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 
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Vent.  I'll  fetch  my  daughter- 


Mer.  ril  hear  no  more  o'  your  daughter ;  it  spoils 
my  mirth. 

Vent  I  say,  V\\  fetch  my  daughter. 

Mer,  Was  never  man  for  lady's  sake 
Down,  down, 
Tormented  as  I  poor  Sir  Guy, 
De  derry  down, 
For  Lucy's  sake,  that  lady  bright, 
Down,  down, 
As  ever  men  beheld  with  eye  ! 
De  derry  down. 

Vent,  V\\  be  revenged,  by  Heaven !  [Ereunt. 

END  OF  ACT  II.  [Music. 

♦*  Wife.  How  dost  thou  like  this,  George  ? 

"  Cit.  Why  this  is  well,  cony ;  but  if  Ralph  were 
hot  once,  thou  shouldst  see  more. 

"  Wife.  The  fiddlers  go  again,  husband. 

**  Cit  Ay,  Nell ;  but  this  is  scurvy  music*  I  gave 
the  gallows^  money,  and  I  think  he  has  not  got  me 
the  waits  of  Southwark.  If  I  hear  'em  not  anon,  Fli 
twinge  him  by  the  ears. — You  musicians,  play 
Baloo  I 

"  Wife.  No,  good  George  ;  let's  ha'  Lachrymae ! 

"  Cit.  Why  this  is  it,  Cony. 

"  Wife.  It's  all  the  better,  George.  Now,  sweet 
lamb,  what  story  is  that  painted  upon  the  cloth  ?^ 
The  confutation  of  St.  Paul  ? 

"  Cit.  No,  Lamb,  that's  Ralph  and  Lucrece. 

"  Wife.  Ralph  and  Lucrece  ?  Which  Ralph  ?  our 
Ralph } 

"  Cit.  No,  mouse ;  that  was  a  Tartarian.* 

"  Wife.  A  Tartarian  ?  Well,  I  would  the  fiddlers 
had  done,  that  we  might  see  our  Ralph  again  1 " 

*  Gallows — one  deserving  the  gallows. 

*  The  cloth — i.e,  the  drop-scene. 

*  Tartarian — equivalent  to  a  thief. 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— Waltham  Forest. 

Enter  Jasper  and  Luce. 

Jasp.  Come,  my  dear  dear !  though  we  have  lost 
our  way, 
We  have  not  lost  ourselves.     [Are  you  not  weary 
With  this  night's  wand'ring,  broken  from  your  rest  ? 
And  frighted  with  the  terror  that  attends 
The  darkness  of  this  wild,  unpeopled  place } 

Luce,  No,  my  best  friend  ;  I  cannot  either  fear 
Or  entertain  a  weary  thought,  whilst  you 
(The  end  of  all  my  full  desires)  stand  by  me : 
Let  them  that  lose  their  hopes,  and  live  to  languish 
Amongst  the  number  of  forsaken  lovers, 
Tell  the  long  weary  steps,  and  number  time, 
Start  at  a  shadow,  and  shrink  up  their  blood. 
Whilst  I  (possessed  with  all  content  and  quiet) 
Thus  take  my  pretty  love,  and  thus  embrace  him. 

Jasp.  You  have  caught  me.  Luce,  so  fast,  that 
whilst  I  live 
I  shall  become  your  faithful  prisoner. 
And  wear  these  chains  for  ever.—  Come,  sit  down. 
And  rest  your  body,  too,  too  delicate 
For  these  disturbances. — So !  will  you  sleep  ? 
Come,  do  not  be  more  able  than  you  are  ; 
I  know  you  are  not  skilful  in  these  watches. 
For  women  are  no  soldiers.    Be  not  nice,^ 
But  take  it ;  sleep,  I  say. 

Ltice,  I  cannot  sleep  ; 
Indeed  I  cannot,  friend.] 

Jasp.  Why  then  we'll  sing, 
And  try  how  that  will  work  upon  our  senses. 
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Luce.  rU  sing,  or  say,  or  anything  but  sleep. 
Jasp.  Come,  little  mermaid,  rob  me  of  my  heart 
With  that  enchanting  voice. 
Luce,  You  mock  me,  Jasper. 

SONG. 

Jasp,  Tell  me,  dearest,  what  is  love  ? 
Luce.  Tis  a  lightning  from  above ; 

'Tis  an  arrow,  'tis  a  fire, 

Tis  a  boy  they  call  Desire, 
Tis  a  smile 
Doth  beguile 
Jasp.  The  poor  hearts  of  men  that  prove. 

Tell  me  more,  are  women  true  ? 
Luce.  Some  love  change,  and  so  do  you. 
Jasp.  Are  they  fair  and  never  kind  ? 
Luce.  Yes,  when  men  turn  with  the  wind. 
Jasp.         Are  they  froward  ? 
Luce.         Ever  toward 

Those  that  love,  to  love  anew. 

Jasp.  Dissemble  it  no  more  ;  I  see  the  god 
Of  heavy  sleep  lay  on  his  heavy  mace 
Upon  your  eyelids. 
Luce.  I  am  very  heavy.  \Sleeps, 

Jasp.  Sleep,  sleep,  and  quiet  rest  crown  thy  sweet 
thoughts ! 
Keep  from  her  fair  blood  distempers,  startings. 
Horrors,  and  fearful  shapes !  [let  all  her  dreams* 
Be  such  new  pleasures  as  the  ravish'd  soul 
Gives  to  the  senses ! — So  ;  my  charms  have  took. 
Keep  her,  ye  powers  divine,  whilst  I  contemplate 
Upon  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  her  mind  ! 
She's  only  fair  and  constant,  only  kind. 
And  only  to  thee,  Jasper.     Oh,  my  joys  I 
Whither  will  you  transport  me  ?  let  not  fulness 
Of  my  poor  buried  hopes  come  up  together, 
And  overcharge  my  spirits  ;  I  am  weak  ! 
Some  say  (however  ill)  the  sea  and  women 
Are  governed  by  the  moon  ;  both  ebb  and  flow. 
Both  full  of  changes ;  yet  to  them  that  know, 
And  truly  judge,  these  but  opinions  are, 
And  heresies,  to  bring  on  pleasing  war 
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Between  our  tempers,  that  without  these  were 
Both  void  of  after-love,  and  present  fear ; 
Which  are  the  best  of  Cupid.]     Oh,  thou  child 
Bred  from  despair,  I  dare  not  entertain  thee, 
Having  a  love  without  the  faults  of  women, 
And  greater  in  her  perfect  goods  than  men  ; 
Which    to    make    good,    and    please    myself    the 

stronger, 
Though  certainly  I  am  certain  of  her  love, 
ril  try  her,  that  the  world  and  memory 
May  sing  to  after  times  her  constancy. — 

\Draws. 
Luce !  Luce !  awake  ! 

Lt$ce,  Why  do  you  fright  me,  friend. 
With  those  distemper'd  looks  ?     What  makes  your 

sword 
Drawn  in  your  hand  }  who  hath  offended  you  } — 
I  pr'ythee,  Jasper,  sleep ;  thou'rt  wild  with  watch- 
ing. 
Jasp.  Come,  make  your  way  to  heaven,  and  bid 
the  world, 
With  all  the  villanies  that  stick  upon  it, 
Farewell ;  you're  for  another  life. 

Luce.  Oh,  Jasper, 
How  have  my  tender  years  committed  evil. 
Especially  against  the  man  I  love, 
Thus  to  be  cropp'd  untimely } 

Jasp.  Foolish  girl, 
Canst  thou  imagine  I  could  love  his  daughter 
That  flung  me  from  my  fortune  into  nothing  i 
Discharged  me  his  service,  shut  the  doors 
Upon  my  poverty,  and  scorned  my  prayers. 
Sending  me,  like  a  boat  without  a  mast. 
To  sink  or  swim  }    Come  ;  by  this  hand,  you  die  : 
I  must  have  life  and  blood,  to  satisfy 
Your  father's  wrongs. 

"  Wife,  Away,  George,  away !  raise  the  watch  at 
Ludgate,  and  bring  a  mittimus  from  the  justice  for 
this  desperate  villain !  Now  I  charge  you,  gentle- 
men, see  the  king's  peace  kept !     Oh,  my  heart,  what 
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a  varlet's  this,  to  offer  manslaughter  upon  the  harm- 
less gentlewoman ! 

"  Cit.  I  warrant  thee,  sweetheart,  we'll  have  him 
hampered." 

Luce.  Oh,  Jasper,  be  not  cruel ! 
If  thou  wilt  kill  me,  smile,  and  do  it  quickly, 
And  let  not  many  deaths  appear  before  me ! 
I  am  a  woman  made  of  fear  and  love, 
A  weak,  weak  woman  ;  kill  not  with  thy  eyes ! 
They  shoot  me  through  and  through.     Strike !  I  am 

ready  ; 
And,  dying,  still  I  love  thee. 

Enter  Venterwels,  Master  Humphrey, 

and  Men. 

Vent.  Whereabouts } 

Jasp.  No  more  of  this  ;  now  to  myself  again. 
Hum,  There,  there    he  stands,  with  sword,  like 
martial  knight. 
Drawn  in  his  hand  ;  therefore  beware  the  fight, 
You  that  be  wise  ;  for,  were  I  good  Sir  Bevis, 
I  would  not  stay  his  coming.    By  your  leaves. 
Vent.  Sirrah,  restore  my  daughter ! 
Jasp,  Sirrah,  no. 
Vent,  Upon  him  then ! 

[Luce  is  torn  front  Jasper. 

"  Wife,  So  ;  down  with  him,  down  with  him,  down 

with  him!  cut  him   i'  th'  leg,  boys,  cut  him  i*  th* 

leg!" 

Vent.  Come  your  ways,  minion!    I'll   provide  a 

cage 
For  you,  you're  grown  so  tame.     Horse  her  away ! 
Hum,  Truly  I  am  glad  your  forces  have  the  day. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Jasper. 
Jasp.  They're  gone,  and  I  am  hurt ;  my  love  is 
lost. 
Never  to  get  again.    Oh,  me  unhappy ! 
Bleed,  bleed  and  die. — I  cannot.     Oh,  my  folly, 
Thou  hast  betray'd  me  !    Hope,  where  art  thou  fled  } 
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Tell  me,  if  thou  be'st  anywhere  remaining, 

Shall  I  but  see  my  love  again  ?    Oh,  no  ! 

She  will  not  deign  to  look  upon  her  butcher, 

Nor  is  it  fit  she  should  ;  yet  I  must  venture. 

Oh,  Chance,  or  Fortune,  or  whatever  thou  art, 

That  men  adore  for  powerful,  hear  my  cry, 

And  let  me  loving  live,  or  losing  die !  {Exit 

"  Wife.  Is  a'  gone,  George  ? 

"  Cit.  Ay,  cony. 

"  Wife,  Marry,  and  let  him  go,  sweetheart !  By 
the  faith  a'  my  body,  a'  has  put  me  into  such  a  fright, 
that  I  tremble  (as  they  say)  as  'twere  an  aspen  leaf. 
Look  a'  my  little  finger,  George,  how  it  shakes ! 
Now  in  truth  every  member  of  my  body  is  the  worse 
for't 

"  Cit  *Come,  sweet  mouse ;  he  shall  not  fright 
thee  any  more.  Alas,  mine  own  dear  heart,  how  it 
quivers ! " 


SCENE  \\.—A  Room  in  the  Bell  Inn. 

Enter  Mrs.  Merrythought,  Ralph,  Michael, 
Tim,  George,  Host,  and  a  Tapster. 

"  Wife,  Oh,  Ralph !  how  dost  thou,  Ralph  .?  How 
hast  thou  slept  to-night  ?  has  the  knight  used  thee 
well .? 

"  Cit  Peace,  Nell ;  let  Ralph  alone ! " 

Tap,  Master,  the  reckoning  is  not  paid. 

Ralph,  Right  courteous  knight,  who,  for  the  order  s 
sake 
Which  thou  hast  ta'en,  hang'st  out  the  holy  Bell, 
As  I  this  flaming  Pestle  bear  about, 
We  render  thanks  to  your  puissant  self. 
Your  beauteous  lady,  and  your  gentle  squires. 
For  thus  refreshing  of  our  wearied  limbs, 
Stiffened  with  hard  achievements  in  wild  desert. 
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Tap.  Sir,  there  is  twelve  shillings  to  pay. 

Ralph.  Thou  merry  Squire  Tapstero,  thanks  to  thee 
For  comforting  our  souls  with  double  jug ! 
And  if  adventurous  Fortune  prick  thee  forth, 
Thou  jovial  squire,  to  follow  feats  of  arms, 
Take  heed  thou  tender  every  lady's  cause. 
Every  true  knight,  and  every  damsel  fair ! 
But  spill  the  blood  of  treacherous  Saracens, 
And  false  enchanters,  that  with  magic  spells 
Have  done  to  death  full  many  a  noble  knight. 

Host.  Thou  valiant  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
give  ear  to  me ;  there  is  twelve  shillings  to  pay,  and, 
as  I  am  a  true  knight,  I  will  not  bate  a  penny. 

"  Wife.  George,  I  pray  thee  tell  me,  must  Ralph 
pay  twelve  shillings  now  } 

"  Cit.  No,  Nell,  no ;  nothing,  but  the  old  knight  is 
merry  with  Ralph. 

"  Wife.  Oh,  is't  nothing  else  ?  Ralph  will  be  as 
merry  as  he." 

Ralph.  Sir  Knight,  this  mirth  of  yours  becomes 
you  well ; 
But,  to  requite  this  liberal  courtesy, 
If  any  of  your  squires  will  follow  arms. 
He  shall  receive  from  my  heroic  hand 
A  knighthood,  by  the  virtue  of  this  Pestle. 

Host.  Fair  knight,  I  thank  you  for  your  noble 
offer; 
Therefore,  gentle  knight. 
Twelve  shillings  you  must  pay,  or  I  must  cap^  you. 

"  Wife.  Look,  George !  did  not  I  tell  thee  as 
much  }  the  Knight  of  the  Bell  is  in  earnest.  Ralph 
shall  not  be  beholding  to  him.  Give  him  his  money, 
George,  and  let  him  go  snick-up.^ 

"  Cit.  Cap  Ralph }  No,  hold  your  hand.  Sir 
Knight  of  the  Bell !  There's  your  money ;  have 
you  anything  to  say  to  Ralph  now  ?    Cap  Ralph  ? 

"  Wife.  I  would  you  should  know  it,  Ralph  has 
friends  that  will  hot  suffer  him  to  be  capt  for  ten 

*  Cap — arrest ;  abbreviated  from  capias. 
'  Snick'Up — hang  himself. 
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times  so  much,  and  ten  times  to  the  end  of  that. 
Now  take  thy  course,  Ralph ! " 

[Mrs,  Mer.  Come,  Michael ;  thou  and  I  will  go 
home  to  thy  father ;  he  hath  enough  left  to  keep  us 
a  day  or  two,  and  we'll  set  fellows  abroad  to  cry  our 
purse  and  our  casket.    Shall  we,  Michael  ? 

Mick.  Ay,  I  pray,  mother ;  in  truth  my  feet  are 
full  of  chilblains  with  travelling. 

"  Wife.  'Faith,  and  those  chilblains  are  a  foul 
trouble.  Mistress  Merrythought,  when  your  youth 
comes  home,  let  him  rub  all  the  soles  of  his  feet, 
and  his  heels,  and  his  ankles,  with  a  mouse-skin  ;  or, 
if  none  of  your  people  can  catch  a  mouse,  when  he 
goes  to  bed,  let  him  roll  his  feet  in  the  warm  embers, 
and  I  warrant  you  he  shall  be  well."]* 

Mrs.  Mer.  Master  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle, 
my  son  Michael  and  I  bid  you  farewell.  I  thank 
your  worship  heartily  for  your  kindness. 

Ralph.  Farewell,  fair  lady,  and  your  tender  squire! 
If  pricking  through  these  deserts,  I  do  hear 
Of  any  traitorous  knight,  who  through  his  guile 
Hath  lit  upon  your  casket  and  your  purse, 
I  will  despoil  him  of  them,  and  restore  them. 

Mrs.  Mer.  I  thank  your  worship. 

[Exit  with  Michael. 

Ralph.  Dwarf,  bear  my  shield  ;.  squire,  elevate  my 
lance ; 
And  now  farewell,  you  Knight  of  holy  Bell ! 

"  Cit.  Ay,  ay,  Ralph,  all  is  paid." 

Ralph.  But  yet,  before  I  go,  speak,  worthy  knight. 
If  aught  you  do  of  sad  adventures  know. 
Where  errant-knight  may  through  his  prowess  win 
Eternal  fame,  and  free  some  gentle  souls 
From  endless  bonds  of  steel  and  lingering  pain. 

Host.  Sirrah,  go  to  Nick  the  barber,  and  bid  him 
prepare  himself,  as  I  told  you  before,  quickly. 

Tap.  I  am  gone,  sir.    .  [Exit. 

Host.  Sir  Knight,  this  wilderness  affordeth  none 
But  the  great  venture,  where  full  many  a  knight 
Hath  tried  his  prowess,  and  come  off  with  shame ; 
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And  where  I  would  not  have  you  lose  your  life, 
Against  no  man,  but  furious  fiend  of  hell. 

Ralph.  Speak  on,  Sir  Knight ;  tell  what  he  is,  and 
where : 
For  here  I  vow  upon  my  blazing  badge, 
Never  to  blaze  a  day  in  quietness ; 
But  bread  and  water  will  I  only  eat, 
And  the  green  herb  and  rock  shall  be  my  couch, 
Till  I  have  quelFd  that  man,  or  beast,  or  fiend, 
That  works  such  damage  to  all  errant-knights. 

Host.   Not    far    from    hence,   near  to   a   craggy 
cliff, 
At  the  north  end  of  this  distressed  town, 
There  doth  stand  a  lowly  house. 
Ruggedly  builded,  and  in  it  a  cave 
In  which  an  ugly  giant  now  doth  won,^ 
Ycleped  Barbaroso ;  in  his  hand 
He  shakes  a  naked  lance  of  purest  steel, 
With  sleeves  turn'd  up  ;  and  him  before  he  wears 
A  motley  garment,  to  preserve  his  clothes 
From  blood  of  those  knights  which  he  massacres. 
And  ladies  gent ;  without  his  door  doth  hang 
A  copper  bason,  on  a  prickant  spear  ; 
At  which  no  sooner  gentle  knights  can  knock, 
But  the  shrill  sound  fierce  Barbaroso  hears, 
And  rushing  forth  brings  in  the  errant-knight. 
And  sets  him  down  in  an  enchanted  chair : 
Then  with  an  engine,  which  he  hath  prepared, 
With  forty  teeth,  he  claws  his  courtly  crown. 
Next  makes  him  wink,  and  underneath  his  chin 
He  plants  a  brazen  piece  of  mighty  bord^ 
And  knocks  his  bullets  about  his  cheeks  ; 
Whilst  with  his  fingers,  and  an  instrument 
With  which  he  snaps  his  hair  off,  he  doth  fill 
The  wretch's  ears  with  a  most  hideous  noise. 
Thus  every  knight-adventurer  he  doth  trim, 
And  now  no  creature  dares  encounter  him. 

1  W^^«— dwell. 

^  ^^r</— probably  the  barber's  basin  is  here  intended — ^bord- 
rim. 
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Ralph.  In   God's  name,  I  will  fight  with  him! 
Kind  sir, 
Go  but  before  me  to  this  dismal  cave 
Where  this  huge  giant  Barbaroso  dwells. 
And,  by  that  virtue  that  brave  Rosicler 
That  damned  brood  of  ugly  giants  slew, 
And  Palmerin  Frannarco  overthrew, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  curb  this  traitor  foul. 
And  to  the  devil  send  his  guilty  soul. 

Host,  Brave-spirited  knight,  thus  far  I  will  per- 
form 
This  your  request ;  FU  bring  you  within  sight 
Of  this  most  loathsome  place,  inhabited 
By  a  more  loathsome  man  ;  but  dare  not  stay. 
For  his  main  force  swoops  all  he  sees  away. 

Ralph,  Saint  George !  Set  on ;  before  march  squire 
and  page !  \ExeunU 

[•*  Wife.  George,  dost  think  Ralph  will  confound 
the  giant  ? 

"  CiU  I  hold  my  cap  to  a  farthing  he  does.  Why, 
Nell,  I  saw  him  wrestle  with  the  great  Dutchman, 
and  hurl  him. 

"  Wife.  'Faith  and  that  ^Dutchman  was  a  goodly 
man,  if  all  things  were  answerable  to  his  bigness. 
And  yet  they  say  there  was  a  Scotchman  higher 
than  he,  and  that  they  two  on  a  night  met,  and  saw 
one  another  for  nothing.  But  of  all  the  sights  that 
ever  were  in  London,  since  I  was  married,  methinks 
the  little  child  that  was  so  fair  grown  was  the 
prettiest.* 

'*CV/.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  Nell,  Ninivie^  was 
better. 

•'  Wife.  Ninivie  ?  Oh,  that  was  the  story  of  Joan 
and  the  wall,  was  it  not,  George  } 

"  Cit.  Yes,  lamb.] 

^  Ninivie — a  popular  puppet-show  of  the  time. 
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SCENE  III.— London.    The  Street  before  Merry- 
thought's House. 

Enter  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT. 

"  Wife.  Look,  George ;  here  comes  Mistress 
Merrythought  again  !  and  I  would  have  Ralph  come 
and  fight  with  the  giant.  I  tell  you  true,  I  long  to 
see't 

"  Cit.  Good  Mistress  Merrythought,  begone,  I 
pray  you,  for  my  sake  !  I  pray  you  forbear  a  little ; 
you  shall  have  audience  presently ;  I  have  a  little 
business. 

"  Wife.  Mistress  Merrythought,  if  it  please  you  to 
refrain  your  passion  a  little,  till  Ralph  have  de- 
spatched the  giant  out  of  the  way,  we  shall  think 
ourselves  much  bound  to  you.  I  thank  you,  good 
Mistress  Merrythought. 

[Exit  Mrs.  Merrythought. 

Enter  a  Boy. 

"  Cit.  Boy,  come  hither ;  send  away  Ralph  and 
this  *giant  quickly. 

'*Boy.  In  good  faith,  sir,  we  cannot.  You'll 
utterly  spoil  our  play,  and  make  it  to  be  hissed  ; 
and  it  cost  money  ;  you  will  not  suffer  us  to  go  on 
with  our  plot.     I  pray,  gentlemen,  rule  him ! 

"  Cit.  Let  him  come  now  and  despatch  this,  and 
1*11  trouble  you  no  more. 

"  Boy.  Will  you  give  me  your  hand  of  that  ? 

"  Wife,  Give  him  thy  hand,  George,  do ;  and  I'll 
kiss  him.     I  warrant  thee  the  youth  means  plainly. 

"  B(^.  rU  send  him  to  you  presently.      \^Exit  Boy. 

"  Wife.  I  thank  you,  little  youth.  *0h,  Ralph's 
here,  George !     God  send  thee  good  luck,  Ralph  ! " 
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SCENE    W.— Before  a  Barber's  Shop  in  Waltham, 

Enter  RALPH,  HOST,  TiM,  and  GEORGE. 

Host.  Puissant  knight,  yonder  his  mansion  is. 
Lo,  where  the  spear  and  copper  bason  are  ! 
Behold  that  string  on  which  hangs  many  a  tooth, 
Drawn  from  the  gentle  jaw  of  wandering  knights ! 
I  dare  not  stay  to  sound  ;  he  will  appear.  \Exit 

Ralph,  Oh,  faint   not,   heart!      Susan,    my   lady 
dear. 
The  cobbler's  maid  in  Milk  Street,  for  whose  sake 
I  take  these  arms  ;  oh,  let  the  thought  of  thee 
Carry  thy  knight  through  all  adventurous  deeds ; 
And  in  the  honour  of  thy  beauteous  self, 
May  I  destroy  this  monster  Barbaroso  ! — 
Knock,  squire,  upon  the  bason  till  it  break 
With  the  shrill  strokes,  or  till  the  giant  speak. 

[Tim  knocks  upon  the  bason. 

Enter  Barber. 

**  Wife.  Oh,  George,  the  giant,  the  giant !    Now, 
Ralph,  for  thy  life  !  " 

Bar,  What   fond,  unknowing   wight    is  this  that 
dares 
So  rudely  knock  at  Barbaroso's  cell. 
Where  no  man  comes,  but  leaves  his  fleece  behind  ? 

Ralph,  I,  traitorous  caitiff,  who  am  sent  by  Fate 
To  punish  all  the  sad  enormities 
Thou  hast  committed  against  ladies  gent. 
And  errant-knights,  traitor  to  God  and  men  ! 
Prepare  thyself:  this  is  the  dismal  hour 
Appointed  for  thee  to  give  strict  account 
Of  all  thy  beastly  treacherous  villanies. 

Bar.  Foolhardy  knight,  full  soon  thou  shalt  aby 
This  fond  reproach.    Thy  body  will  I  bang ; 

\He  takes  dowft  his  pole. 
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And  lo  !  upon  that  string  thy  teeth  shall  hang. 
Prepare  thyself,  for  dead  thou  soon  shalt  be. 

Ralph,  Saint  George  for  me  !  [They  fight. 

Bar.  Gargantua  for  me ! 

**  Wife.  To  him,  Ralph,    to    him !   hold   up   the 
giant ;  set  out  thy  leg  before,  Ralph ! 

"  Cit  Falsify  a  blow,  Ralph,  falsify  a  blow  !     The 
giant  lies  open  on  the  left  side. 

"  Wife.  Bear't  off,  bear't  off  still.     There,  boy.— 
Oh,  Ralph's  almost  down,  Ralph's  almost  down  !  '* 

Ralph.  Susan,  inspire  me !    Now  have  up  again. 

"  Wife.  Up,  up,    up,   up,  up !    so,  Ralph !   down 
with  him,  down  with  him,  Ralph  ! 

•'  Cit.  Fetch  him  o'er  the  hip,  boy  ! 

[Ralph  knocks  down  t/ie  Barber. 

"Wife.  There,    boy!    kill,    kill,    kill,    kill,   kill, 
Ralph ! 

"  Cit.  No,  Ralph ;  get  all  out  of  him  first." 

Ralph.  Presumptuous  man !  see  to  what  desperate 
end 
Thy  treachery  hath  brought  thee.     The  just  gods. 
Who  never  prosper  those  who  do  despise  them, 
For  all  the  villanies  which  thou  hast  done 
To  knights  and  ladies,  now  have  paid  thee  home, 
By  my  stiff  arm  .a  knight  adventurous. 
But  say,  vile  wretch,  before  I  send  thy  soul 
To  sad  Averni    (whither  it  must  go), 
What  captives  noldst  thou  in  thy  sable  cave  ? 

Bar.  Go  in,  and  free  them  all ;  thou  hast  the  day. 

Ralph.  Go,  squire  and  dwarf,  search  in  this  dread- 
ful cave. 
And  free  the  wretched  prisoners  from  their  bonds. 

[Exeunt  TiM  and  George. 

Bar.  I  crave  for  mercy,  as  thou  art  a  knight. 
And  scorn'st  to  spill  the  blood  of  those  that  b^. 

Ralph.  Thou  show'd'st  no  mercy,  nor  shalt  thou 
have  any : 
Prepare  thyself,  for  thou  shalt  surely  die. 
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\Enter  Tim  leading  one  winking,  with  a  bason  under 
his  chin,  as  prepared  for  shaving, 

Tim.  Behold,  brave  knight,  here  is  one  prisoner 
Whom  this  vile  man.  hath  used  as  you  see. 

"  Wife.  This  is  the  first  wise  word   I   heard  the 
squire  speak.*' 

Ralph.  Speak  what  thou  art,  and  how  thou  hast 
been  used, 
That  I  may  give  him  condign  punishment. 

1  Knight.  I  am  a  knight  that  took  my  journey  post 
Northward  from  London  ;  and,  in  courteous  wise, 
This  giant  trained^  me  to  his  loathsome  den,* 

And  all  my  body  with  a  powder  strewed, 
That  smarts  and  stings ;  and  cut  away  my  beard 
And  curl'd  locks,  wherein  were  ribands  tied  ; 
And  with  a  water  wash'd  my  tender  eyes 
(Whilst  up  and  down  about  me  still  he  skipt), 
Whose  virtue  is  that  till  my  eyes  be  wiped 
With  a  dry  cloth,  for  this  my  foul  disgrace, 
I  shall  not  dare  to  look  a  dog  i*  th'  face. 

'*  Wife.  Alas,  poor  knight !     Relieve  him,  Ralph  ; 
relieve  poor  knights  whilst  you  live." 

Ralph.  My  trusty  squire,  convey  him  to  the  town, 
Where  he  may  find  relief.    Adieu,  fair  knight ! 

[Exeunt  Knight  and  Tim. 

Enter  George  leading  one  with  a  patch  over  his  nose. 

Geo.  Puissant  knight  o*  th'  Burning  Pestle  hight, 
See  here  another  wretch,  whom  this  foul  beast 
Hath  scotch'd^  and  scored  in  this  inhuman  wise. 

Ralph.  Speak  me  thy  name,  and  eke  thy  place  of 
birth, 
And  what  hath  been  thy  usage  in  this  cave. 

2  Knight.  I  am  a  knight,  fSir  Partle  is  my  name, 
And  by  my  birth  I  am  a  Londoner, 

Free  by  my  copy,  but  my  ancestors 

Were  Frenchmen  all ;  and  riding  hard  this  way, 

^  Trained-~6iewy  enticed.  ^  i.e.  Cut. 
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Upon  a  trotting  horse,  my  bones  did  ache ; 
And  I,  faint  knight,  to  ease  my  weary  limbs, 
Lit  at  this  cave ;  when  straight  this  furious  fiend, 
With  sharpest  instrument  of  purest  steel, 
Did  cut  the  gristle  of  my  nose  away, 
And  in  the  place  this  velvet  plaster  stands  : 
Relieve  me,  gentle  knight,  out  of  his  hands  ! 

"  Wife,  Good  Ralph,  relieve  Sir  Partle  and  send 
him  away."* 

Ralph.  Convey  him  straight  after  the  other  knight. 
Sir  Partle,  fare  you  well ! 

2  Knight.  Kind  sir,  good  night ! 

[Exit  with  George. 

Man.  [  Within!]  Deliver  us !  [Cries  within. 

Woman.  [  Within.]  Deliver  us  ! 

"  Wife.  Hark,  George,  what  a  woful  cry  there 
is !    tl  think  some  woman  is  in  there." 

Man.  [  Within^  Deliver  us ! 

Woman.  [  Within!]  Deliver  us ! 

Ralph.  What  ghastly  noise  is  this  ?    Speak,  Bar- 
baroso, 
Qr,  by  this  blazing  steel  thy  head  goes  off! 

Bar.  Prisoners  of  mine,  whom  I  in  diet  keep, 
Send  lower  down  into  the  cave. 
And  in  a  tub  that's  heated  smoking  hot. 
There  may  they  find  them,  and  deliver  them. 

Ralph.  Run,  squire  and  dwarf ;  deliver  them  with 
speed.  [Exetmt  TiM  tf«rf  George. 

"  Wife.  But  will  not  Ralph  kill  this  giant  ?  Surely, 
I  am  afraid,  if  he  let  him  go  he  will  do  as  much  hurt 
as  ever  he  did. 

"  Cit.  Not  so,  mouse,  neither,  if  he  could  convert 
him. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  George,  if  he  could  convert  him ;  but 
a  giant  is  not  so  soon  converted  as  one  of  us  ordi- 
nary people.  There's  a  pretty  tale  of  a  witch,  that 
had  the  devil's  mark  about  her  (God  bless  us !)  that . 
had  a  giant  to  her  son,  that  was  called  Lob-lie -by- 
the-fire  ;  didst  never  hear  it,  George  ? 


ji 
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Enter  TiM,  leading  third  Knight,  with  a  glass  of 
lotion  in  his  hand,  and  GEORGE  leading  a  Woman, 
with  diet-bread  and  drink. 

"  Cit,  Peace,  Nell,  here  comes  the  prisoners." 

Geo,  Here  be  these  pined  wretches,  manful  knight. 
That  for  this  six  weeks  have  not  seen  a  wight. 

Ralph,  Deliver  what  you  are,  and  how  you  came 
To  this  sad  cave,  and  what  your  usage  was  ? 

3  Knight,  I    am    an   errant-knight  that  followed 
arms 
With  spear  and  shield  ;  and  in  my  tender  years 
I  stricken  was  with  Cupid's  fiery  shaft, 
And  fell  in  love  with  this  my  lady  dear, 
And  stole  her  from  her  friends  in  Turnbull  Street, 
And  bore  her  up  and  down  from  town  to  town, 
Where  we  did  eat  and  drink,  and  music  hear ; 
Till  at  the  length  of  this  unhappy  town 
We  did  arrive,  and  coming  to  this  cave. 
This  beast  us  caught,  and  put  us  in  a  tub, 
Where  we  this  two  monthsf  stop'd,  and  should  have 

done 
Another  month,  if  you  had  not  relieved  us. 

Woman,  This  bread  and  water  hath  our  diet  been, 
Together  with  a  rib  cut  from  a  neck 
Of  burned  mutton  ;  hard  hath  been  our  fare ! 
Release  us  from  this  ugly  giant's  snare ! 

3  Knight,  This  hath   been  all   the  food  we  have 
received  ; 
But  only  twice  a-day,  for  novelty, 
He  gave  a  spoonful  of  this  hearty  broth 
To  each  of  us,  through  this  same  slender  quill.* 

Ralph,  From  this  infernal  monster  you  shall  go, 
That  useth  knights  and  gentle  ladies  so. 
Convey  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  third  Knight  and  Woman. 

**CV/.  Cony,  I  can  tell   thee   the   gentlemen  like 
Ralph. 

**  Wife,  Ay,  George,  I  see  it  well  enough. — Gentle- 
men, thank   you   all   heartily  for  gracing  my  man 
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Ralph ;   and,    I   promise   you,   you    shall   see  him 
oftener."] 

Bar,  Mercy,  great  knight !  I  do  recant  my  ill. 
And  henceforth  never  gentle  blood  will  spill. 

Ralph.  I    give  thee  mercy ;    but   yet   shalt  thou 
swear 
Upon  my  Burning  Pestle,  to  perform 
Thy  promise  uttered. 

Bar.  I  swear  and  kiss.  [Kisses  tJte  Pestle. 

Ralph.  Depart  then,  and  amend  ! — 
Come,  squire  and  dwarf;  the  sun  grows  towards  his 

set, 
And  we  have  many  more  adventures  yet.      \Exeunt. 

"  Cit.  Now  Ralph  is  in  this  humour,  I  know  he 
would  ha'  beaten  all  the  boys  in  the  house,  if  they 
had  been  set  on  him. 

"  Wife.  Ay,  George,  but  it  is  well  as  it  is.  I 
warrant  you  the  gentlemen  do  consider  what  it  is  to 
overthrow  a  giant. 


SCENE  v.— The  Street  before  Merrythought's  Home. 
Enter  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT  and  MICHAEL. 

"But  look,  George,  here  comes  Mistress  Merry- 
thought and  her  son  Michael. — Now  you  are  wel- 
come, Mistress  Merrythought ;  now  Ralph  has  done, 
you  may  go  on." 

Mrs.  Mer.  Micke,  my  boy  ? 

Mich.  Ay,  forsooth,  mother ! 

Mrs.  Mer.  Be  merry,  Micke ;  we  are  at  home 
now  ;  where,  I  warrant  you,  you  will  find  the  house 
flung  out  of  the  windows.  \Singing  aiaveJ]  Hark ! 
hey  dogs,  hey  !  this  is  the  old  world  i'faith  with  my 
husband.  If  I  get  in  among  them,  Til  play  them 
such  a  lesson,  that  they  shall  have  little  list  to  come 
scraping  hither  again  ! — Why,  Master  Merrythought ! 
husband  !  Charles  Merrythought ! 
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Mer,  [Singing  at  the  window  adove.] 

If  you  will  sing,  and  dance,  and  laugh, 

And  hollow,  and  laugh  again  ! 
And  then  cry,  "  There  boys,  there ; "  why  then, 

One,  two,  three,  and  four. 

We  shall  be  merry  within  this  hour. 

Mrs,  Mer,  Why,  Charles,  do  you  not  know  your 
own  natural  wife  ?  I  say,  open  the  door,  and  turn 
me  out  those  mangy  companions ;  'tis  more  than 
time  that  they  were  fellow  and  fellow-like  with  you. 
You  are  a  gentleman,  Charles,  and  an  old  man,  and 
father  of  two  children  ;  and  I  myself  (though  I  say 
it),  by  my  mother's  side,  niece  to  a  worshipful  gentle- 
man, and  a  conductor ;  he  has  been  three  times  in 
his  Majesty's  service  at  Chester ;  and  is  now  the 
fourth  time,  God  bless  him  and  his  charge,  upon  his 
journey. 

Mer.  {Singing^  Go  from  my  window,  love,  go  ; 

Go  from  my  window,  my  dear  ; 
The  wind  and  the  rain 
Will  drive  you  back  again, 

You  cannot  be  lodged  here. 

Hark  you,   Mistress  Merrythought,  you  that  walk 

upon  adventures,  and  forsake  your  husband,  because 

he  sings  with  never  a  penny  in  his  purse;  what, 

shall  I  think  myself  the  worse  ?    'Faith  no,  I'll  be 

merry.  [Singing. 

You  come  not  here,  here's  none  but  lads  of  mettle, 
Lives  of  a  hundred  years,  and  upwards. 
Care  never  drunk  their  bloods,  nor  want  made  them  warble 
"  Hey-ho,  my  heart  is  heavy." 

Mrs.  Mer.  Why,  Master  Merrythought,  what  am  I, 
that  you  should  laugh  me  to  scorn  thus  abruptly } 
Am  I  not  your  fellow-feeler,  as  we  may  say,  in  all 
our  miseries.^  your  comforter  in  health  and  sickness?* 
Look  upon  thine  own  image,  hard-hearted  man  !  and 
yet  for  all  this — 

Mer.  [Singing.]  Begone,  begone,  my  juggy,  my  puggy, 

Begone,  my  love,  my  dear  ! 
The  weather  is  warm, 
'Twill  do  thee  no  harm  ; 
Thou  canst  not  be  lodged  here. 
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Be  merry,  boys  !  some  light  music,  and  more  wine  ! 

{Exit  from  above. 

"  Wife.  He's  not  in  earnest,  I  hope,  George:  is 
he? 

"  Cit  What  if  he  be,  sweetheart  ? 

"  Wife.  Marry,  if  he  be,  George.  1*11  make  bold  to 
tell  him  he's  an  ingrant'  old  man,  tto  use  his  wife  so 
scurvily. 

"  Cit.  What !  how  does  he  use  her,  honey  ? 

"  Wife.  Marry  come  up.  Sir  Saucebox !  I  think 
you'll  take  his  part,  will  you  not  ?  Lord,  how  hot 
you  are  grown !  You  are  a  fine  man,  an  you  had  a 
fine  dog ;  it  becomes  you  sweetly ! 

"  Cit.  Nay,  pr'ythee,  Nell,  chide  not ;  for  as  I  am 
an  honest  man,  and  a  true  Christian  grocer,  I  do  not 
like  his  doings. 

["  Wife.  I  cry  you  mercy  then,  George  I  You 
know  we  are  all  frail,  and  full  of  infirmities. — D'ye 
hear.  Master  Merrythought  ?  May  I  crave  a  word 
with  you  ? " 

Mer.  \At  the  window.]  Strike  up,  lively  lads ! 

**  Wife.  I  had  not  thought  in  truth,  Master  Merry- 
thought, that  a  man  of  your  age  and  discretion,  as  I 
may  say,  being  a  gentleman,  and  therefore  known  by 
your  gentle  conditions,  could  have  used  so  little 
respect  to  the  weakness  of  his  wife.  For  your  wife 
IS  your  own  flesh,  the  staff  of  your  age,  your  yoke- 
fellow, with  whose  help  you  draw  through  the  mire 
of  this  transitory  world ;  nay,  she's  your  own  rib. 
And  again " 

Mer.  [Sinj^'n^.]  I  come  not  hither  for  thee  to  teach, 

I  have  no  pulpit  for  thee  to  preach, 
I  would  thou  hadst  kiss'd,'^ 

As  thou  art  a  lady  gay. 

"  Wife.  Marry,  with  a  vengeance,  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  the  poor  gentlewoman !  but  if  I  were  thy 
wife,  i'faith,  greybeard,  i'faith 

"  Cit,  I  prythce,  sweet  honeysuckle,  be  content ! 

*  Ingrant — ungrateful. 
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"  Wife.  Give  me  such  words,  that  am  a  gentle- 
woman born  ?  Hang  him,  hoary  rascal  I  Get  me 
some  drink,  George  ;  I  am  almost  molten  with  fret- 
ting.   Now  beshrew  his  knave's  heart  for  it." 

[Citizen  exit 

Mer.  Play  me  a  light  lavalto.^  Come,  be  frolic  ; 
fill  the  good  fellows  wine  ! 

Mrs.  Mer.  Why,   Master  Merrythought,  are  you 
disposed  to  make  me  wait  here  ?    You'll  open, 
hope ;  I'll  fetch  them  that  shall  open  else. 

Mer,  Good  woman,  if  you  will  sing,  I'll  give  you 
something ;  if  not — 

You  are  no  love  for  me,  Mai^'ret, 
I  am  no  love  for  you. 

Come  aloft,  boys,  aloft !  [Exit from  the  window. 

Mrs.  Mer.  fNow  a  churl's  fist  in  your  teeth,  sir. 
Come,  Micke,  we'll  not  trouble  him ;  a'  shall  not 
ding  us  i'  th'  teeth  with  his  bread  and  his  broth,  that 
he  shall  not.  Come,  boy ;  I'll  provide  for  thee,  I 
warrant  thee.  We'll  go  to  Master  Venterwels,  the 
merchant :  I'll  get  his  letter  to  mine  host  to  the  Bell 
in  Waltham  ;  there  I'll  place  thee  with  the  tapster ; 
will  not  that  do  well  for  thee,  Micke  ?  and  let  me 
alone  for  that  old  *knave  your  father !  I'll  use  him 
in  his  kind,  I  warrant  you  !  [Exeunt. 

END  OF  ACT  III. 

Re-enter  Citizen  with  beer. 

"  Wife.  Come,  George  ;  where's  the  beer. 

"  Cit.  Here,  love ! 

"  Wife.  *This  old  fellow  will  not  out  of  my  mind 
yet.  Gentlemen,  I'll  begin  to  you  all ;  and  I  desire 
more  of  your  acquaintance  with  all  my  heart.  Fill 
the  gentlemen  some  beer,  George.  [Boy  danceth^ 
Look,  George,  the  little  boy's  come  again !  methinks 
he  looks  something  like  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  his 

*  Laval  to— 2i  lively  dance. 
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long  stocking,  if  he  had  a  little  harness^  about  his 
neck.  George,  I  will  have  him  dance  Fading ; 
Fading  is  a  fine  jig,  FU  assure  you,  gentlemen. 
Begin,  brother ;  now  a'  capers,  sweetheart !  now  a' 
turn  a'  th'  toe,  and  then  tumble !  Cannot  you 
tumble,  youth  ? 

*^  Boy,  No,  indeed,  forsooth. 

"  Wife.  Nor  eat  fire  ? 

"  Boy.  Neither. 

"  Wife.  Why  then,  I  thank  you  heartily ;  there's 
twopence  to  buy  you  points^  withal/'l 

*  Harness — armour. 

^  /'{^/^/f— tagged  laces,  used  for  tying  parts  of  the  dress. 
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ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— -^  Street 

Enter  Jasper  and  Boy. 

Jasp.  There,  boy ;  deliver  this.     But  do  it  well. 
Hast  thou  provided  me  four  lusty  fellows, 
Able  to  carry  me  ?  and  art  thou  perfect 
In  all  thy  business  ? 

Boy,  Sir,  you  need  not  fear ; 
I  have  my  lesson  here,  and  cannot  miss  it. 
The  men  are  ready  for  you,  and  what  else 
Pertains  to  this  employment. 

Jasp.  There,  my  boy ; 
Take  it,  but  buy  no  land. 

Boy,  Taith,  sir,  'twere  rare 
To  see  so  young  a  purchaser.     I  fly, 
And  on  my  wings  carry  your  destiny.  \Exit, 

J  asp.  Go,  and  be  happy !    Now  my  latest  hope. 
Forsake  me  not,  but  fling  thy  anchor  out. 
And  let  it  hold !     Stand  flx'd,  thou  rolling  stone, 
Till  I  enjoy  my  dearest !    Hear  me,  all 
You  powers,  that  rule  in  men,  celestial !  \ExiL 

"  Wife,  Go  thy  ways  :  thou  art  as  crooked  a  sprig 
as  ever  grew  in  London !  I  warrant  him,  he'll  come 
to  some  naughty  end  or  other ;  for  his  looks  say  no 
less.  Besides,  his  father  (you  know,  George)  is  none 
of  the  best ;  you  heard  him  take  me  up  ;*  but  i'faith, 
if  I  live,  George 

"  CiU  Let  me  alone,  sweetheart !  I  have  a  trick 
in  my  head  shall  lodge  him  in  the  Arches^  for  one 
year,  and  make  him  sing  peccavi^  ere  I  leave  him ; 
and  yet  he  shall  never  know  who  hurt  him  neither. 

^  The  Arches— -'prohMy  a  prison  connected  with  the  Court 
of  Arches. 
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"  Wife.  Do,  my  good  George,  do  I 

["  Cit.  What  shall  we  have  Ralph  do  now,  boy  ? 

"  Boy.  You  shall  have  what  you  will,  sir. 

"  Cit.  Why,  so,  sir  ?  go  and  fetch  me  him  then, 
and  let  the  sophy  of  Persia  come  and  christen  him  a 
child. 

"  Boy.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  will  not  do  so  well ; 
'tis  stale ;  it  has  been  had  before  at  the  Red  Bull 

"  Wife.  George,  let  Ralph  travel  over  great  hills, 
and  let  him  be  very  weary,  and  come  to  the  King  of 
Cracovia's  house,  covered  with  black  velvet,  and 
there  let  the  king's  daughter  stand  in  her  window  all 
in  beaten  gold,  combing  her  golden  locks  with  a 
comb  of  ivory ;  and  let  her  spy  Ralph,  and  fall  in 
love  with  him,  and  come  down  to  him,  and  carry  him 
into  her  father's  house,  and  then  let  Ralph  talk  with 
her! 

"  Cit.  Well  said,  Nell ;  it  shall  be  so.— Boy,  let's 
ha't  done  quickly. 

"  Boy.  Sir,  if  you  will  imagine  all  this  to  be  done 
already,  you  shall  hear  them  talk  together ;  but  we 
cannot  present  a  house  covered  with  velvet,  and  a 
lady  in  beaten  gold. 

"  Cit.  Sir  Boy,  let's  ha't  as  you  can  then. 

"  Boy.  Besides,  it  will  show  ill-favouredly  to  have 
a  grocer's  'prentice  to  court  a  king's  daughter. 

•'  Cit.  Will  it  so,  sir  ?  You  are  well  read  in 
histories !  I  pray  you,  what  was  Sir  Dagonet  ? 
Was  not  he  'prentice  to  a  grocer  in  London  ?  Read 
the  play  of  T/ie  Four  *  Prentices  of  London,  where 
they  toss  their  pikes  so.  I  pray  you  fetch  him  in,  sir, 
fetch  him  in  I 

'*Boy.  It  shall  be  done. — It  is  not  our  faulty  gentle- 
men. [Exit. 

"  Wife.  Now  we  shall  see  fine  doings,  I  warrant 
thee,  George. 


L  2 
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SCENE  W—A  Hall  in  the  King  of  Moldavia's  Court 

Enter  Ralph,  Tim,  George,  and  Pompiona. 

"  Wife.  Oh,  here  they  come !     How  prettily  the 
King  of  Cracovia*s  daughter  is  dressed  ! 

"  Cit  Ay,  Nell,  it  is  the  fashion  of  that  country,  I 
warrant  thee." 

Pomp,  Welcome,   Sir   Knight,    unto  my  father's 
court. 
King  of  Moldavia  ;  unto  me,  Pompiona, 
His  daughter  dear !     But  sure  you  do  not  like 
Your  entertainment,  that  will  stay  with  us  I 

No  longer  but  a  night. 

Ralph,  Damsel  right  fair, 
T  am  on  many  sad  adventures  bound, 
That  call  me  forth  into  the  wilderness. 
Besides,  my  horse's  back  is  something  galFd, 
Which  will  enforce  me  ride  a  sober  pace. 
But  many  thanks,  fair  lady,  be  to  you, 
For  using  errant-knight  with  courtesy. 

Pomp,  But  say,  brave  knight,  what  is  your  name 
and  birth.? 

Ralph,  My  name  is  Ralph,  I  am  an  Englishman 
(As  true  as  steel,  a  hearty  Englishman), 
And  'prentice  to  a  grocer  in  the  Strand, 
.By  deed  indent,  of  which  I  have  one  part : 
But  Fortune  calling  me  to  follow  arms, 
On  me  this  holy  order  I  did  take 
Of  Burning  Pestle,  which  in  all  men's  eyes 
I  bear,  confounding  ladies'  enemies. 

Pomp,  Oft  have  I  heard  of  your  brave  countrymen, 
And  fertile  soil,  and  store  of  wholesome  food ; 
My  father  oft  will  tell  me  of  a  drink 
In  England  found,  and  Nipitato^  call'd, 
Which  driveth  all  the  sorrow  from  your  hearts. 

^  Nipitato — a  title  applied  in  commendation  chiefly  to  ale,  ^ 

but  also  to  other  strong  liquors. 
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Ralph.  Lady,  'tis  true ;    you  need  not  lay  your 
lips 
To  better  Nipitato  than  there  is. 

Pomp,  And  of  a  wild  fowl  he  will  often  speak, 
Which  powder'd  beef  and  mustard  called  is  : 
For  there  have  been  great  wars  'twixt  us  and  you ; 
But  truly,  Ralph,  it  was  not  'long  of  me. 
Tell  me  then,  Ralph,  could  you  contented  be 
To  wear  a  lady's  favour  in  your  shield  } 

Ralph.  I  am  a  knight  of  a  religious  order. 
And  will  not  wear  a  favour  of  a  lady 
That  trusts  in  Antichrist,  and  false  traditions. 

"CV/.  Well    said,  Ralph!     convert  her,    if   thou 
canst." 

Ralph.  Besides,  I  have  a  lady  of  my  own 
In  merry  England,  for  whose  virtuous  sake 
I  took  these  arms,  and  Susan  is  her  name, 
A  cobbler's  maid  in  Milk  Street ;  whom  I  vow 
Ne'er  to  forsake,  whilst  life  and  Pestle  last 

Pomp.  Happy  that  cobbling  dame,  whoe'er  she  be. 
That  for  her  own,  dear  Ralph,  hath  gotten  thee ! 
Unhappy  I,  that  ne'er  shall  see  the  day 
To  see  thee  more,  that  bear'st  my  heart  away ! 

Ralph.  Lady,   farewell !     I  needs  must  take  my 
leave. 

Pomp.  Hard-hearted  Ralph,  that  ladies  dost  de- 
ceive ! 

'*  Cit.  Hark  thee,  Ralph  !  there's  money  for  thee. 
Give  something  in  the  King  of  Cracovia's  house ;  be 
not  beholding  to  him." 

Ralph.  Lady,  before  I  go,  I  must  remember 
Your  father's  officers,  who,  truth  to  tell, 
Have  been  about  me  very  diligent. 
Hold  up  thy  snowy  hand,  thou  princely  maid  ; 
There's  twelve-pence  for  your  father's  chamberlain  ; 
And  there's  another  shilling  for  his  cook, 
For,  by  my  troth,  the  goose  was  roasted  well ; 
And  twelve-pence  for  your  father's  horsekeeper, 
For  'nointing  my  horse-back,  and  for  his  butter 
There  is  another  shilling  ;  to  the  maid 
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That  wash'd  my  boot-hose,  there's  an  English  groat ; 
And  twopence  to  the  boy  that  wiped  my  boots ! 
And,  last,  fair  lady,  there  is  for  yourself 
Threepence,  to  buy  you  pins  at  Bumbo-fair ! 

Pomp,  Full  many  thanks ;  and  I  will  keep  them 
safe 
Till  all  the  heads  be  off,  for  thy  sake,  Ralph. 

Ralph.  Advance,  my  squire  and  dwarf  I     I  cannot 
stay. 

Pomp,  Thou  kill'st  my  heart  in  parting  thus  away. 

{Exeunt. 

"  Wife,  I  commend  Ralph  yet,  that  he  will  not 
stoop  to  a  Cracovian ;  there's  properer  women  in 
London  than  any  are  there,  I  wis.  But  here  comes 
Master  Humphrey  and  his  love  again  ;  now,  George. 

**  Cit  Ay,  cony,  peace  !  "] 


SCENE  III.— The  House  of  Venterwels. 

Enter  VENTERWELS,  Master  HUMPHREY,  LuCE, 

and  Boy. 

Vent.  Go,  get  you  up  !     I  will  not  be  entreated ! 
And,  gossip  mine,  I'll  keep  you  sure  hereafter 
From  gadding  out  again,  with  boys  and  unthrifts : 
Come,    they    are    women's    tears;     I    know    your 

fashion. — 
Go,  sirrah,  lock  her  in,  and  keep  the  key 
Safe  as  you  love  your  life.      [Exeunt  LucE  and  Boy. 

Now,  my  son  Humphrey, 
You  may  both  rest  assured  of  my  love 
In  this,  and  reap  your  own  desire. 
Hum,  I  see  this  love  you  speak  of,  through  your 

daughter,' 
Although  3ie  hole  be  little  ;  and  hereafter 
Will  yield  the  like  in  all  I  may  or  can, 
Fitting  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 
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Vent.  I  do  believe  you,  my  good  son,  and  thank 
you; 
For  'twere  an  impudence  to  think  you  flatter'd. 

Hum,  It  were  indeed ;  but  shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 
I  have  been  beaten  twice  about  the  lie. 

Vent.  Well,  son,  no  more  of  compliment.     My 
daughter 
Is  yours  again  ;  appoint  the  time  and  take  her : 
Well  have  no  stealing  for  it ;  I  myself 
And  some  few  of  our  friends  will  see  you  married. 

[Hum,  I  would  you  would,  i'faith  !* 

Vent.  Some  three  days  hence  then 

Hum.  Three  days  ?  let  me  see  ! 
'Tis  somewhat  of  the  most ;  yet  I  agree, 
Because  I  mean  against  the  appointed  day 
To  visit  all  my  friends  in  new  array. 

Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir,  there's  a  gentlewoman  without  would 

speak  with  your  worship. 
Vent.  What  is  she  } 
Serv.  Sir,  I  ask'd  her  not. 
Vent.  Bid  her  come  in. 

Enter  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT  and  MICHAEL. 

Mrs.  Mer.  Peace  be  to  your  worship  I  I  come  as 
a  poor  suitor  to  you,  sir,  in  the  behalf  of  this  child. 
Vent.  Are  you  not  wife  to  Merrythought } 
Mrs.  Mer.  Yes,  truly.  'Would  I  had  ne'er  seen 
his  eyes!  he  has  undone  me  and  himself,  and  his 
children  ;  and  there  he  lives  at  home,  and  sings  and 
hoits,^  and  revels  among  his  drunken  companions  1 
but,  I  warrant  you,  where  to  get  a  penny  to  put 
bread  in  his  mouth  he  knows  not.  And  therefore, 
if  it  like  your  worship,  I  would  entreat  your  letter  to 
the  honest  host  of  the  Bell  in  Waltham,  that  I  may 
place  my  child  under  the  protection  of  his  tapster, 
in  some  settled  course  of  life. 

1  i.e.  Shouts. 
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Vent  I'm  glad  the  heavens  have  heard  my  prayers ! 
Thy  husband, 
When  I  was  ripe  in  sorrows,  laugh'd  at  me  ; 
Thy  son,  like  an  unthankful  wretch,  I  having 
Redeemed  him  from  his  fall,  and  made  him  mine, 
To  show  his  love  again,  first  stole  my  daughter, 
Then  wrong'd  this  gentleman  ;  and,  last  of  all, 
Gave  me  that  grief  had  almost  brought  me  down 
Unto  my  grave,  had  not  a  stronger  hand 
Relieved  my  sorrows.     Go,  and  weep  as  I  did. 
And  be  unpitied  ;  for  I  here  profess 
An  everlasting  hate  to  all  thy  name. 

Mrs,  Mer.  Will  you  so,  sir  ?  how  say  you  by  that  ? 
Come,  Micke ;  let  him  keep  his  wind  to  cool  his 
pottage !  We'll  go  to  thy  nurse's,  Micke  ;  she  knits 
silk  stockings,  boy,  and  we'll  knit  too,  boy,  and  be 
beholding  to  none  of  them  all. 

[Exit  with  Michael.] 

Enter  a  Boy  with  a  letter. 

Boy,  Sir,  I  take  it  you  are  the  master  of  this 
house. 

Vent.  How  then,  boy  ? 

Boy.  Then  to  yourself,  sir,  comes  this  letter. 

Vent.  From  whom,  my  pretty  boy  ? 

Boy.  From  him  that  was  your  servant;   but  no 
more 
Shall  that  name  ever  be,  for  he  is  dead  ! 
Grief  of  your  purchased  anger  broke  his  heart : 
I  saw  him  die,  and  from  his  hand  received 
This  paper,  with  a  charge  to  bring  it  hither : 
Read  it,  and  satisfy  yourself  in  all. 

Vent.  {Reading^  Sir,  that  I  have  wrongfd  your  love  I  must 
confess ;  in  whicn  I  have  purchased  to  myself,  besides  mine 
own  undoing,  die  ill  opinion  of  my  friends.  Let  not  your 
anger,  good  sir,  outlive  me,  but  suffer  me  to  rest  in  peace  with 
your  forgiveness.  Let  my  body  (if  a  dying  man  may  so  much 
prevail  with  you)  be  brought  to  your  daughter,  that  she  may 
truly  know  my  hot  flames  are  now  buried,  and  withal  receive  a 
testimony  of  the  zeal  1  bore  her  virtue.  Farewell  for  ever 
and  be  ever  happy  !  Jasper. 
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God's  hand  is  great  in  this  !  I  do  forgive  him  ; 
Yet  I  am  glad  he*s  quiet,  where  I  hope 
He  will  not  bite  again.     Boy,  bring  the  body, 
And  let  him  have  his  will,  if  that  be  alL 

Boy.  Tis  here  without,  sir. 

Vent  So,  sir ;  if  you  please, 
You  may  conduct  it  in  ;  I  do  not  fear  it. 

Hum.  ril  be  your  usher,  boy,  for,  though  I  say  it, 
He  owed  me  something  once,  and  well  did  pay  it. 

\Exeunt. 


SCENE  IW.— Another  Room  in  the  same  House. 

Enter  LucE. 

Luce.  If  there  be  any  punishment  inflicted 
Upon  the  miserable,  more  than  yet  I  feel. 
Let  it  together  seize  me,  and  at  once 
Press  down  my  soul !     I  cannot  bear  the  pain 
Of  these  delaying  tortures  ! — Thou  that  art 
The  end  of  all,  and  the  sweet  rest  of  all, 
Come,  come,  O  Death  I  and  bring  me  to  thy  peace, 
And  blot  out  all  the  memory  I  nourish 
Both  of  my  father  and  my  cruel  friend  ! 
Oh,  wretched  maid,  still  living  to  be  wretched, 
To  be  a  say^  to  Fortune  in  her  changes, 
And  grow  to  number  times  and  woes  together  ! 
How  happy  had  I  been,  if,  being  born. 
My  grave  had  been  my  cradle ! 

Enter  Servant. 

Sefv.  By  your  leave, 
Young  mistress !      Here's  a  boy  hath  brought    a 

coffin ; 
What  a'  would  say  I  know  not ;  but  your  father 
Charged  me  to  give  you  notice.     Here  they  come  ! 

*  Say — a  subject  for  experiments. 
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Enter  two  Men  bearing  a  coffin,  and  the  Boy.    Jasper 
laid  out  as  a  corpse  within  it,  covered  with  a  cloth. 

Luce.  For  me  I  hope  'tis  come,  and  'tis  most  wel- 
come. 

Boy.  Fair  mistress,  let  me  not  add  greater  grief 
To  that  great  store  you  have  already.    Jasper 
(That  whilst  he  lived  was  yours,  now  dead, 
And  here  inclosed)  commanded  me  to  bring 
His  body  hither,  and  to  crave  a  tear 
From  those  fair  eyes  (though  he  deserved  not  pity), 
To  deck  his  funeral,  for  so  he  bid  me 
Tell  her  for  whom  he  died. 

Luce,  He  shall  have  many. — 
Good  friends,  depart  a  little,  whilst  I  take 
My  leave  of  this  dead  man,  that  once  I  loved. 

\Exeunt  Coffin-carriers  and  Boy. 
Hold  yet  a  little,  life  !  and  then  I  give  thee 
To  thy  first  heavenly  being.     Oh,  my  friend ! 
Hast  thou  deceived  me  thus,  and  got  before  me } 
I  shall  not  long  be  after.     But,  believe  me, 
Thou  wert  too  cruel,  Jasper,  'gainst  thyself. 
In  punishing  the  fault  I  could  have  pardon'd, 
With  so  untimely  death.    Thou  didst  not  wrong  me. 
But  ever  wert  most  kind,  most  true,  most  loving. 
And  I  the  most  unkind,  most  false,  most  cruel  \ 
Didst  thou  but  ask  a  tear  ?     Til  give  thee  all. 
Even  all  my  eyes  can  pour  down,  all  my  sighs, 
And  all  myself,  before  thou  goest  from  me  : 
These  are  but  sparing  rites  ;  but  if  thy  soul 
Be  yet  about  this  place,  and  can  behold 
And  see  what  I  prepare  to  deck  thee  with. 
It  shall  go  up,  borne  on  the  wings  of  peace, 
And  satisfied.     First  will  I  sing  thy  dirge, 
Then  kiss  thy  pale  lips,  and  then  die  myself, 
And  fill  one  coffin  and  one  grave  together. 

SONG. 

Come,  you  whose  loves  are  dead, 

And  whiles  I  sing, 

Weep  and  wring 
Every  hand  ;  and  every  head 
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Bind  with  cypress  and  sad  yew  ; 
Ribbons  black  and  candles  blue^ 
For  him  that  was  of  men  most  true  ! 

Come  with  heavy  moaning, 

And  on  his  grave 

Let  him  have 
Sacrifice  of  sighs  and  groaning  ; 
Let  him  have  fair  flowers  enow, 
White  and  purple,  green  and  yellow, 
For  him  that  was  of  men  most  true  ! 

Thou  sable  cloth,  sad  cover  of  my  joys, 
I  lift  thee  up,  and  thus  I  meet  with  death. 

[She  takes  off  the  clothy  and  he 
rises  out  of  the  coffin, 

Jasp.  And  thus  you  meet  the  living. 

Luce.  Save  me.  Heaven  ! 

Jasp,  Nay,  do  not  ^y  me,  fair ;  I  am  no  spirit ; 
Look  better  on  me  ;  do  you  know  me  yet  ? 

Ltice.  Oh,  thou  dear  shadow  of  my  friend  ! 

Jasp.  Dear  substance, 
I  swear  I  am  no  shadow ;  feel  my  hand  ! 
It  is  the  same  it  was  ;  I  am  your  Jasper, 
Your  Jasper  that's  yet  living,  and  yet  loving ! 
Pardon  my  rash  attempt,  my  foolish  proof 
I  put  in  practice  of  your  constancy : 
For  sooner  should  my  sword  have  drunk  my  blood, 
And  set  my  soul  at  liberty,  than  drawn 
The  least  drop  from  that  body  ;  for  which  boldness 
Doom  me  to  anything !  if  death,  I  take  it. 
And  willingly. 

Luce.  This  death  I'll  give  you  for  it ! 

[Kisses  him. 
So ;  now  Tm  satisfied,  you  are  no  spirit, 
But  my  own  truest,  truest,  truest  friend  ! 
Why  do  you  come  thus  to  me  ? 

Jasp,  First,  to  see  you  ; 
Then  to  convey  you  hence. 

Luce.  It  cannot  be ; 
For  I  am  lock'd  up  here,  and  watch'd  at  all  hours, 
That  'tis  impossible  for  me  to  'scape. 
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Jasp.  Nothing  more  possible.    Within  this  coffin 
Do  you  convey  yourself;  let  me  alone, 
I  have  the  wits  of  twenty  men  about  me  ; 
Only  I  crave  the  shelter  of  your  closet 
A  little,  and  then  fear  me  not^     Creep  in, 
That  they  may  presently  convey  you  hence. 
Fear  nothing,  dearest  love  !     1*11  be  your  second  ; 
Lie  close  ;  so !  all  goes  well  yet — Boy ! 

[She  goes  into  t/ie  coffin^  and  lie  covers 
her  with  the  cloth. 

Re-enter  Boy  attd  Men. 

Boy.  At  hand,  sir. 

JcLsp.  Convey  away  the  coffin,  and  be  wary. 

Boy,  Tis  done  already. 

\Tlu  Men  carry  out  the  coffin. 

Jasp.  Now  must  I  go  conjure. 

\Exit  into  a  closet. 

Enter  Venterwels. 

Vent,  Boy,  boy ! 

Boy.  Your  servant,  sir. 

Vent,  Do  me  this  kindness,  boy  (hold,  here's   a 
crown). 
Before  thou  bury  the  body  of  this  fellow, 
Carry  it  to  his  old  merry  father,  and  salute  him 
From  me,  and  bid  him  sing ;  he  hath  cause. 

Boy,  I  will,  sir. 

Vent,  And  then  bring  me  word  what  tune  he  is  in, 
And  have  another  crown ;  but  do  it  truly. 
I  have  fitted  him  a  bargain,  now,  will  vex  him. 

Boy,  God  bless  your  worship's  health,  sir ! 

Vetit,  Farewell,  boy  !  \Exmnt, 

'  ue.  Fear  not  for  me. 
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SCENE  W.—A  Room  in  Merrythought's  House. 
Enter  Old  MERRYTHOUGHT. 

"  Wife.  Ah,   Old  Merrythought,   art   thou    there 
again  ?    Let's  hear  some  of  thy  songs." 

Mer.  {Singing^  Who  can  sing  a  merrier  note, 

Than  he  that  cannot  change  a  groat  ? 

Not  a  denier^  left,  and  yet  my  heart  leaps.  I  do 
wonder  yet,  as  old  as  I  am,  that  any  man  will  follow 
a  trade,  or  serve,  that  may  sing  and  laugh,  and  walk 
the  streets.  My  wife  and  both  my  sons  are  I  know 
not  where  ;  I  have  nothing  left,  nor  know  I  how  to 
come  by  meat  to  supper ;  yet  am  I  merry  still  ;  for 
I  know  I  shall  find  it  upon  the  table  at  six  o'clock  ; 
therefore,  hang  thought !  \Sings. 

I  would  not  be  a  serving-man 

To  carry  the  cloak-bag  still. 
Nor  would  I  be  a  falconer 

The  greedy  hawks  to  fill  ; 
But  I  would  be  in  a  good  house, 

And  have  a  good  master  too  ; 
But  I  would  eat  and  drink  of  the  best, 

And  no  work  would  1  do. 

This  it  is  that  keeps  life  and  soul  together,  mirth ! 
This  is  the  philosopher's  stone  that  they  write  so 
much  on,  that  keeps  a  man  ever  young  I 

Enter  a  Boy. 

B(^.  Sir,  they  say  they  know  all  your  money  is 
gone,  and  they  will  trust  you  for  no  more  drink. 

Mer.  Will  they  not  ?  let  'em  choose !    The  best 

is,  I  have  mirth  at  home,  and  need  not  send  abroad 

for  that ;  let  them  keep  their  drink  to  themselves. 

\Sing5. 
For  Jillian  of  Berry  she  dwells  on  a  hill. 
And  she  hath  good  beer  and  ale  to  sell. 
And  of  good  fellows  she  thinks  no  ill, 
And  thither  will  we  go  now,  now,  now. 
And  thither  Avill  we  go  now. 

*  A  denier—^.  French  farthing. 
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And  when  you  have  made  a  little  stay, 
You  need  not  ask  what  is  to  pay. 
But  kiss  your  hostess,  and  go  your  way, 
And  thither  will  we  go  now,  now,  now, 
And  thither  will  we  go  now. 

Enter  another  Boy. 

2nd  Boy.  Sir,  I  can  get  no  bread  for  supper. 

Mer,  Hang  bread  and  supper !  let's  preserve  our 
mirth,  and  we  shall  never  feel  hunger,  Til  warrant 
you.    Let's  have  a  catch,  boys,  follow  me  ;  come. 

\They  sing  the  following  catch. 

Ho,  ho,  nobody  at  home, 
Meat,  nor  drink,  nor  money  ha'  we  none  ? 
Fill  the  pot,  Eedy, 
Never  more  need  I. 

Mer.  So,  boys ;  enough.  Follow  me.  Let's  change 
our  place,  and  we  shall  laugh  afresh.  \Exeunt. 

"  Wife.  Let  him  go,  George ;  a'  shall  not  have 
any  countenance  from  us,  nor  a  good  word  from  any 
i'  th'  company,  if  I  may  strike  stroke  in't. 

"  Cit.  No  more  a*  sha'not,  love.  [But,  Nell,  I  will 
have  Ralph  do  a  very  notable  matter  now,  to  the 
eternal  honour  and  glory  of  all  grocers. — Sirrah ; 
you  there !    Boy !    Can  none  of  you  hear  ? 

*^Boy.  Sir,  your  pleasure } 

"  Cit.  Let  Ralph  come  out  on  May-day  in  the 
morning,  and  speak  upon  a  conduit,  with  all  his 
scarfs  about  him,  and  his  feathers,  and  his  rings,  and 
his  knacks. 

"  Boy.  Why,  sir,  you  do  not  think  of  our  plot ; 
what  will  become  of  that  then  ? 

"  Cit.  Why,  sir,  I  care  not  what  become  on't !  Til 
have  him  come  out,  or  1*11  fetch  him  out  myself ; 
I'll  have  something  done  in  honour  of  the  city. 
Besides,  he  hath  been  long  enough  upon  adventures. 
Bring  him  out  quickly ;  or,  if  I  come  in  amongst 
you 

'*  Boy.  Well,  sir,  he  shall  come  out ;  but  if  our 
play  miscarry,  sir,  you  are  like  to  pay  for't       \Exit. 
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"  Cit  Bring  him  away  then  ! 

"  Wife,  This  will  be  brave,  i'faith  !  George,  shall 
not  he  dance  the  morris  too,  for  the  credit  of  the 
Strand  ? 

"  Cit,  No,  sweetheart,  it  will  be  too  much  for  the 
boy.  Oh,  there  he  is,  Nell !  he's  reasonable  well  in 
reparrel ;  but  he  has  not  rings  enough." 

Enter  Ralph,  dressed  as  a  May-lord. 

Ralph,  London,  to  thee  I  do  present  the  merry 

month  of  May ; 
Let  each  true  subject  be  content  to  hear  me  what  I 

say: 
For  from  the  top  of  Conduit-Head,  as  plainly  may 

appear, 
I  will  both  tell  my  name  to  you,  and  wherefore  I 

came  here. 
My  name  is   Ralph,  by  due   descent,  though   not 

ignoble  I, 
Yet  far  inf/erior  to  the  flock  of  gracious  grocery : 
And  by  the  common  counsel  of  my  fellows  in  the 

Strand, 
With  gilded  staff,  and  crossed  scarf,  the  May-lord 

here  I  stand. 
Rejoice,  O  English  heart,  rejoice,  rejoice,  O  lovers 

dear; 
Rejoice,  O  city,  town,  and  country,  rejoice,  eke  every 

shere ! 
For  now  the  fragrant  flowers  do  spring  and  sprout 

in  seemly  sort. 
The  little  birds  do  sit  and  sing,  the  lambs  do  make 

fine  sport ; 
And  now  the  burchen-tree  doth  bud,  that  makes  the 

schoolboy  cry. 
The  morris  rings,  while  hobby-horse^  doth  foot  it 

feateously ; 

^  Hobby-horse-^one  of  the  dancers  in  the  old  morris-dance, 
represented  by  the  figure  of  a  horse  fastened  round  the  waist 
of  a  nian. 
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The  lords  and  ladies  now  abroad,  for  their  disport 

and  play. 
Do  kiss  sometimes  upon  the  grass,  and  sometimes 

in  the  hay.* 
The  rumbling  rivers  now  do  warm,  for  little  boys  to 

paddle ; 
The  sturdy  steed  now  goes  to  grass,  and  up  they 

hang  his  saddle. 
The  heavy  hart,  the  bellowing  buck,  the  rascal,  and 

the  pricket,' 
Are  now  among  the  yeoman's  pease,  and  leave  the 

fearful  thicket. 
And  be  like  them,  O  you,  I  say,  of  this  same  noble 

town. 
And  lift  aloft  your  velvet  heads,  and  slipping   off 

your  gown, 
With   bells  on  legs,  and   napkins  clean,  unto  your 

shoulders  tied, 
With  scarfs  and  garters  as  you  please,  and  "  Hey  for 

our  town ! "  cried. 
March  out  and  show  your  willing  minds,  by  twenty 

and  by  twenty. 
To  Hogsdon,  or  to  Newington,  where  ale  and  cakes 

are  plenty! 
And  let   it  ne'er  be  said    for  shame,  that  we  the 

youths  of  London, 
Lay  thrumming  of  our  caps  at  home,  and  left  our 

custom  undone. 
Up  then,  I  say,  both  young  and  old,  both  man  and 

maid  a-Maying, 
With  drums  and  guns  that  bounce  aloud,  and  merry 

tabor  playing ! 
Which  to  prolong,  God  save  our  king,  and  send  his 

country  peace, 
And  root  out  treason  from  the  land !  and  so,  my 

friends,  I  cease.  [Exit,'] 

END  OF  ACT  IV. 
'  Rascal-— 2l  lean  deer.    Pricket— z.  buck  in  the  second  year. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  l.'-A  RQom  in  the  House  of  Venterwels. 

Enter  VENTERWELS. 

Vent  I  will  have  no  great  store  of  company  at 
the  wedding:  a  couple  of  neighbours  and  their 
wives ;  and  we  will  have  a  capon  in  stewed  broth, 
with  marrow,  and  a  good  piece  of  beef,  stuck  with 
rosemary. 

Enter  JASPER,  his  face  mealed, 

Jasp.  Forbear  thy  pains,  fond  man  !  it  is  too  late. 
Vent.  Heaven  bless  me  !  Jasper } 

Jasp.  Ay,  I  am  his  ghost, 
Whom  thou  hast  injured  for  his  constant  love. 
Fond  worldly  wretch !  who  dost  not  understand 
In  death  that  true  hearts  cannot  parted  be. 
First  know,  thy  daughter  is  quite  borne  away 
On  wings  of  angels,  through  the  liquid  air, 
To  far  out  of  thy  reach,  and  never  more 
Shalt  thou  behold  her  face.     But  she  and  I 
Will  in  another  world  enjoy  our  loves  ; 
Where  neither  father's  anger,  poverty, 
Nor  any  cross  that  troubles  earthly  men, 
Shall  make  us  sever  our  united  hearts. 
And  never  shalt  thou  sit,  or  be  alone 
In  any  place,  but  I  will  visit  thee 
With  ghastly  looks,  and  put  into  thy  mind 
The  great  offences  which  thou  didst  to  me. 
When  thou  art  at  thy  table  with  thy  friends, 
Merry  in  heart,  and  filled  with  swelling  wine, 
ril  come  in  midst  of  all  thy  pride  and  mirth. 
Invisible  to  all  men  but  thyself, 
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And  whisper  such  a  sad  tale  in  thine  ear, 
Shall  make  thee  let  the  cup  fall  from  thy  hand, 
And  stand  as  mute  and  pale  as  death  itself. 

Vent  Forgive  me,  Jasper !    Oh,  what  might  I  do, 
Tell  me,  to  satisfy  thy  troubled  ghost  ? 
Jasp.  There  is  no  means  ;  too  late  thou  think'st  of 

this. 
Vent  But  tell  me  what  were  best  for  me  to  do  ? 
Jasp.  Repent  thy  deed,  and  satisfy  my  father, 
And  beat  fond  Humphrey  out  of  thy  doors.     [Exit. 

Enter  Humphrey. 

"  Wife.  Look,  George  ;  his  very  ghost  would  have 
folks  beaten.*' 

Hum.  Father,   my  bride  is    gone,   fair    Mistress 
Luce. 
My  soul's  the  fount  of  vengeance,  mischiefs  sluice. 

Vent.  Hence,  fool,  out  of  my  sight,  with  thy  fond 
passion ! 
Thou  hast  undone  me.  [Beats  him. 

Hum.  Hold,  my  father  dear ! 
For  Luce,  thy  daughter's  sake,  that  had  no  peer. 

Vent  Thy    father,    fool  i     There's    some    blows 
more  ;  begone ! —  [Beats  him  again. 

Jasper,  I  hope  thy  ghost  be. well  appeased 
To  see  thy  will  performed.     Now  will  I  go 
To  satisfy  thy  father  for  thy  wrongs.  [Exit. 

Hum.  What  shall   I   do  ?     I   have  been   beaten 
twice. 
And  Mistress  Luce  is  gone !     Help  me.  Device  ! 
Since  my  true  love  is  gone,  I  never  more, 
Whilst  I  do  live,  upon  the  sky  will  pore ; 
But  in  the  dark  will  wear  out  my  shoe-soles 
In  passion,^  in  Saint  Faith's  church  under  Paul's. 

[Exit 

"  Wife.  George,  call  Ralph  hither ;  if  you  love  me, 
call  Ralph  hither  I  I  have  the  bravest  thing  for  him 
to  do. — George,  pr'ythee,  call  him  quickly. 

"  at  Ralph !  why,  Ralph,  boy ! 

^  i.e.  Sorrowful  exclamation. 
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Enter  Ralph. 

^*  Ralph.  Here,  sir. 

"  Cit,  Come  hither,  Ralph  ;  come  to  thy  mistress, 
boy. 

"  Wife.  Ralph,  I  would  have  thee  call  all  the 
youths  together  in  battle-ray,  with  drums,  and  guns, 
and  flags,  and  march  to  Mile  End  in  pompous  fashion, 
and  there  exhort  your  soldiers  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
and  to  keep  their  beards  from  burning,  Ralph  ;  and 
then  skirmish,  and  let  your  flags  fly,  and  cry,  *  Kill, 
kill,  kill ! '  My  husband  shall  lend  you  his  jerkin, 
Ralph,  and  there's  a  scarf;  for  the  rest,  the  house 
shall  furnish  you,  and  we'll  pay  for't.  Do  it  bravely, 
Ralph  ;  and  think  before  whom  you  perform,  and 
what  person  you  represent. 

"  Ralph.  I  warrant  you,  mistress  ;  if  I  do  it  not, 
for  the  honour  of  the  city,  and  the  credit  of  my 
master,  let  me  never  hope  for  freedom ! 

*'  Wife.  'Tis  well  spoken,  i'faith !  Go  thy  ways ; 
thou  art  a  spark  indeed. 

"  Cit.  Ralph,  Ralph,  double  your  files  bravely, 
Ralph ! 

"  Ralph.  I  warrant  you,  sir.  [Exit. 

"  Cit.  Let  him  look  narrowly  to  his  service ;  I 
shall  take  him  else.  I  was  there  myself  a  pikeman 
once,  in  the  hottest  of  the  day,  wench ;  had  my 
feather  shot  sheer  away,  the  fringe  of  my  pike 
burnt  off'  with  powder,  my  pate  broken  with  a 
scouring-stick,  and  yet,  I  thank  God,  I  am  here. 

[Drums  within. 

"  Wife.  Hark,  George,  the  drums  ! 

"  Cit.  Ran,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan,  tan !  Oh,  wench, 
an  thou  hadst  but  seen  little  Ned  of  Aldgate,  drum 
Ned,  how  he  made  it  roar  again,  and  laid  on  like  a 
tyrant,  and  then  struck  softly  till  the  ward  came  up, 
and  then  thundered  again,  and  together  we  go !  Sa, 
sa,  sa,  bounce,  quoth  the  guns  !  *  Courage,  my  hearts,' 
quoth  the  captains  !     *  Saint  George,*  quoth  the  pike- 

M   2 
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men  !     And  withal,  here  they  lay,  and  there  they  lay ! 
And  yet  for  all  thi^  I  am  here,  wench. 

"  Wife.  Be   thankful    for    it,  George ;  for    indeed 
"'tis  wonderful." 


SCENE  II,— Mile  End, 

Enter  Ralph,    William    Hamerton,    George 

Greengoose,  and  others  of  his  Company,  with 
Drums  and  Colours, 

Ralph.  March  fair,  my  hearts !  lieutenant,  beat  the 
rear  up.  Ancient,^  let  your  colours  fly  ;  but  have  a 
great  care  of  the  butchers*  hooks  at  Whitechapel ; 
they  have  been  the  death  of  many  a  fair  ancient. 
Open  your  files,  that  I  may  take  a  view  both  of  your 
persons  and  munition.     Sergeant,  call  a  muster. 

Serg,  A  stand  ! — William  Hamerton,  pewterer ! 

Bam.  Here,  captain. 

Ralph.  A  corslet  and  a  Spanish  pike !  'tis  well. 
Can  you  shake  it  with  a  terror  ? 

Ham,  I  hope  so,  captain. 

Ralph.  Charge  upon  me. — Tis  with  the  weakest. 
Put  more  strength,  William  Hamerton,  more 
strength.     As  you  were  again.     Proceed,  sergeant. 

Serg,  George  Greengoose,  poulterer ! 

Green.  Here ! 

Ralph.  Let  me  see  your  piece,  neighbour  Green- 
goose ;  when  was  she  shot  in  } 

Green.  An't  like  you,  master  captain,  I  made  a 
shot  even  now,  partly  to  scour  her,  and  partly  for 
audacity. 

Ralph.  It  should  seem  so  certainly,  for  her 
breath  is  yet  inflamed.  Besides,  there  is  a  main 
fault  in  the  touch-hole,  it  runs,  I  tell  you,  moreover, 
and  believe  it*     Get  you  a  feather,  neighbour,  get 

*  Ancient — ensign. 
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you  a  feather,  sweet  oil,  and  paper,  and  your  piece 
may  do  well  enough  yet     Where's  your  powder  ? 

Green,  Here. 

Ralph.  What,  in  a  paper?  As  I  am  a  soldier 
and  a  gentleman,  it  craves  a  martial-court !  You 
ought  to  die  for't.  Where's  your  horn  ?  Answer 
me  to  that 

Green,  An't  like  you,  sir,  I  was  oblivious. 

Ralph,  It  like  me  not  you  should  be  so ;  'tis  a 
shame  for  you,  and  a  scandal  to  all  our  neighbours, 
being  a  man  of  worth  and  estimation,  to  leave 
your  horn  behind  you ;  I  am  afraid  'twill  breed 
example.  But  let  me  tell  you,  no  more  on't 
Stand,  till  I  view  you  all.  What's  become  o'  th' 
nose  of  your  flask  } 

1  Sol,  Indeed-la,  captain,  'twas  blown  away  with 
powder. 

Ralph,  Put  on  a  new  one  at  the  city's  charge. 
fWhere's  the  flint  of  this  piece  t 

2  Sol.  The  drummer  took  it  out  to  light  tobacco. 
Ralph,  'Tis  a  fault,  my  friend  ;    put  it  in  again. 

You  want  a  nose,  fand  you  a  flint ;  sergeant,  take 
a  note  on't,  for  I  mean  to  stop  it  in  the  pay. 
Remove  and  march  !  \They  march^  Soft  and  fair, 
gentlemen,  soft  and  fair !  Double  your  files  ;  as 
you  were  !  faces  about !  Now,  you  with  the  sodden 
face,  keep  in  there !  Look  to  your  match,  sirrah  ; 
it  will  be  in  your  fellow's  flask  anon.  So ;  make  a 
crescent  now ;  advance  your  pikes  ;  stand  and  give 
ear ! — Gentlemen,  countrymen,  friends,  and  my 
fellow-soldiers,  I  have  brought  you  this  day  from 
the  shops  of  security,  and  the  counters  of  content, 
to  measure  out  in  these  furious  fields  honour  by 
the  ell,  and  prowess  by  the  pound.  Let  it  not,  oh 
let  it  not,  I  say,  be  told  hereafter,  the  noble  issue 
of  this  city  fainted  ;  but  bear  yourselves  in  this 
fair  action  like  men,  valiant  men,  and  free  men  ! 
Fear  not  the  face  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  noise  of 
the  guns ;  for,  believe  me,  brethren,  the  rude  rum- 
bling  of  a  brewer's  cart   is  far  more  terrible,  of 
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which  you  have  a  daily  experience ;  neither  let  the 

stink  of  powder  offend  you.     *To  a  resolved  mind, 

his  home  is  everywhere  : 

I  speak  not  this  to  take  away 

The  hope  of  your  return  ;  for  you  shall  see 

(I  do  not  doubt  it),  and  that  very  shortly, 

Your  loving  wives  again,  and  your  sweet  children, 

Whose  care  doth  bear  you  company  in  baskets. 

Remember  then  whose  cause  you  have  in  hand. 

And,  like  a  sort*  of  true-born  scavengers, 

Scour  me  this  famous  realm  of  enemies. 

I  have  no  more  to  say  but  this  :  stand  to  your  tack- 

lings,^  lads,  and  show  to  the  world  you  can  as  well 

brandish  a  sword  as  shake  an  apron.     Saint  George, 

and  on,  my  hearts  ! 

AIL  Saint  George,  Saint  George  !*  \ExeunU 

"  Wife.  'Twas  well  done,  Ralph !  I'll  send  thee  a 
cold  capon  a- field,  and  a  bottle  of  March  beer  ;  and, 
it  may  be,  come  myself  to  see  thee. 

"  Cit.  Nell,  the  boy  hath  deceived  me  much  !  I 
did  not  think  it  had  been  in  him.  He  has  performed 
such  a  matter,  wench,  that,  if  I  live,  next  year  I'll 
have  him  captain  of  the  gallifoist,^  or  I'll  want  my 
will." 


SCENE  III.— i4  Room  in  Old  Merrythought's  House, 

Enter  Old  Merrythought. 

Mer,  Yet,  I  thank  God,  I  break  not  a  wrinkle 
more  than  I  had.  Not  a  stoop,*  boys }  Care,  live 
with  cats :  I  defy  thee !  My  heart  is  as  sound  as 
an  oak  ;  and  though  I  want  drink  to  wet  my  whistle, 
I  can  sing,  \Sings, 

Come  no  more  there,  boys,  come  no  more  there ; 

For  we  shall  never  whilst  we  live  come  any  more  there. 

'  Sort — company.  *  Tacklings — Le,  be  firm.  - 

*  Gcdlifoist — the  Lord  Mayor's  barge. 
■*  Stoop— 2,  drinking  vessel. 
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Enter  a  Boy,  and  two  Men  bringing  in  the  coffin  with 

Luce  in  it. 

Boy.  God  save  you,  sir ! 
Mer,  It's  a  brave  boy.     Canst  thou  sing  ? 
Boy,  Yes,  sir,  I  can  sing ;  but  'tis  not  so  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Mer.  Sing  we,  and  chaunt  it, 
Whilst  love  doth  grant  it 

Boy.  Sir,  sir,  if  you  knew  what  I  have  brought 
you,  you  would  have  little  list  to  sing. 

Mer,  Oh  the  mimon  round, 

Full  long  I  have  thee  sought, 
And  now  I  have  thee  found. 
And  what  hast  thou  here  brought  ? 

Boy,  A  coffin,  sir,  and  your  dead  son  Jasper  in  it. 

Mer,  Dead  ?    Why,  farewell  he  ! 
Thou  wast  a  bonny  boy. 
And  I  did  love  thee. 

Enter  JASPER. 

/asp.  Then  I  pray  you,  sir,  do  so  stilL 

Mer.  Jasper's  ghost.  [Sings, 

Thou  art  welcome  from  Stygian  lake  so  soon  ; 
Declare  to  me  what  wondrous  things  in  Pluto's  court  are 
done. 

/asp.  By  my  troth,  sir,  I  ne'er  came  there ;  'tis 
too  hot  for  me,  sir. 

Mer.  A  merry  ghost,  a  very  merry  ghost !  [Sings. 

And  where  is  your  true  love  ?    Oh,  where  is  yours  ? 

/asp.  Marry,  look  you,  sir !  [Opens  the  coffin. 

Mer.  Ah,  ha  !  art  thou  good  at  that,  i'faith  ? 

Mrs.  Merrythought  and  Michael  within, 

Mrs,  Mer.  What,  Master  Merrythought !  will  you 
not  let's  in }  What  do  you  think  shall  become  of 
us  ? 
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Mer.  What  voice  is  that  that  calleth  at  our  door  ? 
Mrs.  Mer.  You  know  me  well  enough  ;  I  am  sure 
I  have  not  been  such  a  stranger  to  you. 

Mer.  \sings^  And  some  they  whistled,  and  some  they  sung^ 

Hey  down,  down  ! 
And  some  did  loudly  say. 
Ever  as  the  Lord  Bamet's  horn  blew, 
Away,  Musgrave,  away. 

Mrs.  Mer,  You  will  not  have  us  starve  here,  will 
you.  Master  Merrythought  ? 

Jasp,  Nay,    good    sir,    be   persuaded  ;   she's   my 
mother : 
If  her  offences  have  been  great  against  you. 
Let  your  own  love  remember  she  is  yours, 
And  so  forgive  her. 

Luce,  Good  Master  Merrythought, 
Let  me  entreat  you  ;  I  will  not  be  denied. 

Mrs.  Mer,  Why,  Master  Merrythought,  will  you 
be  a  vex'd  thing  still } 

Mer,  Woman,  I  take  you  to  my  love  again ;  but 
you  shall  sing  before  you  enter ;  therefore  despatch 
your  song,  and  so  come  in. 

Mrs,  Mer.  Well,  you  must  have  your  will,  when 
all's  done. — Micke,  what  song  canst  thou  sing,  boy  } 

Mich,  I  can  sing  none  forsooth,  but  "A  Lady's 
Daughter  of  Paris,"  properly.  \Sings  within. 

It  was  a  lady's  daughter,  &c. 

Enter  Mrs.  MERRYTHOUGHT  and  Michael. 

Mer,  Come,  you're  welcome  home  again. 

If  such  danger  be  in  playing, 

And  jest  must  to  earnest  turn, 
You  shall  go  no  more  a- Maying 


Vent,  [IVithin,]    Are     you    within,   sir?     Master 
Merrythought ! 
/asp.  It  is  my  master's  voice ;  good  sir,  go  hold 
him 
In  talk,  whilst  we  convey  ourselves  into 
Some  inward  room.  •         [Exit  with  LucE. 
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Mer.  What  are  you  ?  are  you  merry  ? 
You  must  be  very  merry,  if  you  enter. 

Vent.  I  am,  sir. 

Mer.  Sing  then. 

Vent  Nay,  good  sir,  open  to  me. 

Mer.  Sing,  I  say, 
Or,  by  the  merry  heart,  you  come  not  in ! 

Vent.  Well,  sir,  Til  sing.  [Sifigs, 

Fortune  my  foe,  &c. 

Enter  VENTER WELS. 

Mer.  You're  welcome,  sir  ;  you're  welcome  ! 

ou  see  your  entertainment ;  pray  you  be  merry. 

Vent,  Oh,  Master  Merr3rthought,  I'm  come  to  ask 
you 
Forgiveness  for  the  wrongs  I  ofTer'd  you, 
And  your  most  virtuous  son  ;  they  are  infinite, 
Yet  my  contrition  shall  be  more  than  they. 
I  do  confess  my  hardness  broke  his  heart. 
For  which  just  Heaven  hath  giv'n  me  punishment 
More  than  my  age  can  carry ;  his  wand'ring  spirit. 
Not  yet  at  rest,  pursues  me  everywhere. 
Crying,  "  I'll  haunt  thee  for  thy  cruelty." 
My  daughter  she  is  gone,  I  know  not  how. 
Taken  invisible,  and  whether  living. 
Or  in  the  grave,  'tis  yet  uncertain  to  me. 
Oh,  Master  Merrythought,  these  are  the  weights 
Will  sink  me  to  my  grave !     Forgive  me,  sir. 

Mer.  Why,  sir,  I  do  forgive  you  ;  and  be  merry 
And  if  the  wag  in's  lifetime  play'd  the  knave. 
Can  you  forgive  him  too  ? 

Vent.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Mer.  Speak  it  again,  and  heartily. 

Vent.  I  do,  sir ; 
Now,  by  my  soul,  I  do. 

Mer.  [sings.'l  *She  was  as  white  as  the  lily  flower. 

Hey  troul,  troly,  loly  ! 
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Enter  LucE  and  JASPER. 

With  that  came  out  her  own  dear  knight, 
He  was  as  true  as  ever  did  fight,  &c 

Sir,  if  you  will  forgive  em',  clap  their  hands  together  ; 
there's  no  more  to  be  said  i'  the'  matter. 

Vent  I  do,  I  do. 

"  Cit  I  do  not  like  this  :  peace,  boys !  Hear  me, 
one  of  you  !  everybody's  part  is  come  to  an  end  but 
Ralph  s,  and  he's  left  out. 

"  Boy,  'Tis  'long  of  yourself,  sir  ;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  his  part 

'  Cit.  Ralph,  come  away !  Make  an  end  on  him, 
as  you  have  done  of  the  rest,  boys  ;  come ! 

"  Wife.  Now,  good  husband,  let  him  come  out  and 
die. 

"  Cit.  He  shall,  Nell. — Ralph,  come  away  quickly, 
and  die,  boy. 

"  Boy.  'Twill  be  very  unfit  he  should  die,  sir,  upon 
no  occasion  ;  and  in  a  comedy  too. 

"  Cit.  Take  you  no  care  of  that,  Sir  Boy  ;  is  not 
his  part  at  an  end,  think  you,  when  he's  dead } — 
Come  away,  Ralph  !  " 

Enter  Ralph,  with  a  forked  arrow  through  his  head. 

Ralph.  When  I  was  mortal,  fthis  my  restive  corps 
Did  lap  up  figs  and  raisins  in  the  Strand  ; 
Where  sitting,  I  espied  a  lovely  dame, 
Whose  master  wrought  with  lingelP  and  with  awl, 
And  underground  he  vamped^  many  a  boot : 
Straight  did  her  love  prick  forth  me,  tender  sprig. 
To  follow  feats  of  arms  in  warlike  wise, 
Through  Waltham  Desert,  where  I  did  perform 
Many  achievements,  and  did  lay  on  ground 
Huge  Barbaroso,  that  insulting  giant, 
And  all  his  captives  set  at  liberty. 
Then  honour  prick'd  me  from  my  native  soil 
Into  Moldavia,  where  I  gain'd  the  love 
Of  Pompiona,  his  beloved  daughter ; 

*  IJngeU—2L  shoemaker's  thread.  '  i.e.  Soled 
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But  yet  proved  constant  to  the  black-thumb'd  maid, 

Susan,  and  scorned  Pompiona's  love ; 

Yet  liberal  I  was,  and  gave  her  pins, 

And  money  for  her  father's  officers. 

I  then  returned  home,  and  thrust  myself 

In  action,  and  by  all  men  chosen  was 

Lord  of  the  May ;  where  I  did  flourish  it, 

With  scarfs  and  rings,  and  poesy  in  my  hand. 

After  this  action  I  preferred  was. 

And  chosen  city-captain  at  Mile  End, 

With  hat  and  feather,  and  with  leading  staff". 

And  train'd  my  men,  and  brought  them  all  off"  clear.* 

But  all  these  things  I,  Ralph,  did  undertake. 

Only  for  my  beloved  Susan's  sake. 

Then  coming  home,  and  sitting  in  my  shop 

With  apron  blue.  Death  came  into  my  stall 

To  cheapen^  aquavita ;  but  ere  I 

Could  take  the  bottle  down,  and  fill  a  taste. 

Death  caught  a  pound  of  pepper  in  his  hand. 

And  sprinkled  all  my  face  and  body  o'er, 

And  in  an  instant  vanished  away. 

"  CiL  'Tis  a  pretty  fiction,  i'faith  !  " 

Ralph,  Then    took    I    up  my  bow  and  shaft  in 
hand. 
And  walked  into  Moorfields  to  cool  myself ; 
But  there  grim  cruel  Death  met  me  again, 
And  shot  this  forked  arrow  through  my  head  ; 
And  now  I  faint ;  therefore  be  warn'd  by  me, 
My  fellows  every  one  !* 

Farewell,  all  you  good  boys  in  merry  London  1* 
Set  up  a  stake,  oh,  never  more  I  shall ! 
I  die  !  fly,  fly,  my  soul,  to  Grocers'  Hall ! 
Oh,  oh,  oh,  &c. 

**  Wife.  Well  said,  Ralph  !     Do  your  obeisance  to 
the  gentlemen,  and  go  your  ways.  Well  said,  Ralph  !" 

{Exit  Ralph. 

Mer.  Methinks  all  we,  thus  kindly  and  unexpect- 
edly reconciled,  should  not  depart  without  a  song. 

Vent.  A  good  motion. 

'  i.e.  To  bargain  for. 
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Mer,  Strike  up  then  ! 

SONG. 

Better  music  ne'er  was  known, 
Than  a  quire  of  hearts  in  one. 
Let  each  other,  that  hath  been 
Troubled  with  the  gall  or  spleen, 
Learn  of  us  to  keep  his  brow 
Smooth  and  plain,  as  ours  are  now  ! 
Sing,  though  before  the  hour  of  dying  ; 
He  shall  rise,  and  then  be  crying, 

Heyho,  'tis  nought  but  mirth 
That  keeps  the  body  from  the  earth."      {Exeunt, 


EPILOGUE. 


"  Cit.  Come,  Nell,  shall  we  go  }  the  play's  done. 

"  Wife.  Nay,  by  my  faith,  George,  I  have  more 
manners  than  so ;  V\\  speak  to  these  gentlemen 
first. — I  thank  you  all,  gentlemen,  for  your  patience 
and  countenance  to  Ralph,  a  poor  fatherless  child ! 
and  if  I  might  see  you  at  my  house,  it  should  go 
hard  but  I  would  have  a  pottle  of  wine  and  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  for  you  ;  for  truly  I  hope  you  do  like  the 
youth  ;  but  I  would  be  glad  to  know  the  truth :  I 
refer  it  to  your  own  discretions  whether  you  will 
applaud  him  or  no ;  for  I  will  wink,  and,  whilst,  you 
shall  do  what  you  will. — I  thank  you,  with  all  my 
heart.     God  give  you  good  night ! — Come,  George.'* 

\Exeunt. 
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TO 

EPICCENE;  OR.  THE  SILENT  WOMAN, 


-♦♦• 


BEN  JONSON. 

Benjamin  (or,  as  he  himself  abbreviated  his  name, 
Ben)  JONSON  was  born  in  1572-3,  the  posthumous  son 
of  a  clergyman  of  Scottish  descent  He  received  his 
education  first  at  a  private  school  near  Charing  Cross, 
and  afterwards  at  Westminster  School,  at  the  expense 
of  the  antiquary  Camden,  who  was  a  master  there. 
He  is  next  reported  to  have  entered  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  but  although  he  afterwards  became  an 
M.A.  of  both  Universities,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
mained there  but  a  few  weeks.  His  mother  had, 
meanwhile,  married  a  second  time,  a  master-brick- 
layer, and  for  a  while  Jonson  appears  to  have  followed 
his  step-father's  trade,  which  would  explain  contem- 
porary and  hostile  allusions  to  him  as  the  "  lime  and 
mortar  poet."  Abandoning  the  hod  for  the  sword, 
he  served  with  considerable  bravery  in  the  army  in 
the  Low  Countries,  where  doubtless  he  met  with  the 
prototypes  of  Captain  Bobadil  and  his  other  military 
characters.  On  his  return,  about  1 592,  he  married, 
and  soon  after  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
stage — at  first  as  an  actor  at  the  Curtain  Theatre. 
Having  killed  a  brother-actor  named  Spencer,  he  was 
imprisoned  in  1598,  and  narrowly  escaped  hanging. 
Whilst  in  prison  he  became  a  convert  to  Roman 
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Catholicism,  which  faith  he  embraced  for  twelve 
years  and  then  recanted.  In  1605  Jonson  voluntarily 
suflfered  a  second  imprisonment,  along  with  Chapman 
and  Marston,  for  his  (trivial)  share  in  Eastward  Hoe^ 
a  play  containing  some  passages  reflecting  on  the 
Scotch,  and  causing  umbrage  to  King  James.  Jon- 
son was  of  a  singularly  combative  temperament,  and 
amongst  the  most  marked  incidents  of  his  life  were 
his  quarrels  with  Inigo  Jones,  and  with  several  of 
his  brother-dramatists.  Marston,  in  his  Satires,  had 
ridiculed  Jonson  as  "  Tubrio  "  and  "  Jack  of  Paris 
Garden,"  and  the  latter  replied  in  Cynthia's  Revels 
(1600),  and  in  his  comical  satire  The  Poetaster  (\6o\\ 
wherein  Dekker  and  Marston  figure  under  the  names 
of  Demetrius  and  Crespinus  respectively.  Next  year 
appeared  Dekker's  answer,  entitled  Satiromastix;  or^ 
the  Untrussing  of  tfie  Numerous  Poet\  after  which 
Jonson  published  an  Apologetic  Dialogue,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  share  of  the  quarrel.  In  161 3  Jonson  went 
to  France  as  governor  of  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Three  years  later  he  was  created  poet-laureate,  and  a 
pension  of  100  marks  was  conferred  upon  him,  sub- 
sequently increased  to  ;£'ioo  and  a  tierce  of  canary 
wine.  He  took  a  walking-tour  to  Scotland  in  161 8, 
where  he  was  the  guest  of  the  Scottish  poet,  William 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  who  in  his  well-known 
but  somewhat  bitter  Conversations  has  preserved  for 
us  many  interesting  particulars  concerning  Jonson. 
In  the  year  1625  he  was  attacked  by  disease  in  a 
double  shape,  palsy  and  dropsy.  He  lingered  on, 
however,  till  August  6th,  1637.  His  tombstone  in 
Westminster  Abbey  bears  the  simple  inscription, 
"  O  rare  Ben  Jonson."  His  wife  had  died  years  be- 
fore, and  he  left  no  family  surviving  him.  Jonson, 
as  Minto  says,  "  bodily  as  well  as  mentally,  belonged 
to  the  race  of  Anak."  He  was  scorbutic  and  corpu- 
lent, possessing  *'  a  mountain  belly  and  a  rocky  face." 
Rough  in  manner,  and  of  a  decidedly  convivial  turn, 
he  took  great  delight  in  the  famous  "wit-combats" 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern  in  Bread  Street,  Cheapside, 
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a  celebrated  meeting-place  for  the  authors  of  the  day, 
and  frequented  by  Shakspere  himself.  Here  the  high 
colloquial  powers  of  the  veteran  chief  of  English 
letters  shone  their  brightest 

Fleay  divides  Jonson's  life  into  four  periods: — (i) 
Growth,  1 597-1603;  (2)  Manhood,  1603-1612  ;  (3) 
Middle  Age,  1612-1626 ;  (4)  Decadence,  1626-1637. 
Exclusive  of  his  numerous  Masques  written  as  Court 
entertainments,  his  dramatic  works  comprise  two 
complete  historical  tragedies.  The  Fall  of  Sejanus 
(1603)  and  Cataline  his  Conspiracy  (161 1),  and  a 
fragment  of  a  third.  The  Fall  of  Mortimer  (^\s  first 
play,  says  Fleay) ;  fifteen  comedies,  and  one  un- 
finished pastoral  drama,  The  Sad  Shepherd  (his  last 
work,  but  which  Fleay  considers  to  have  been  begun 
in  1 61 7  under  the  title  of  The  May  Lord).  His  non- 
dramatic  works  include  several  collections  of  small 
poems,  epigrams,  and  some  translations  from  the 
Classics,  an  English  Grammar,  and  a  kind  of  prose 
common-place  book  entitled  Discoveries.  Notwith- 
standing Hazlitt's  opinion  to  the  contrary,  Jonson's 
comedies  are  his  principal  productions.  The  best  are 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour  (1598),  his  first  play, 
Epicoene  (1609),  considered  by  Campbell  his  best 
comedy.  The  Alchemist  (1610),  and  Volpone  (1605). 
Jonson  founded  a  distinct  school  of  English  comedy. 
Amongst  his  many  characteristics,  the  most  strongly 
marked  is  his  frequently  coarse  humour.  His  power 
of  comic  characterization,  especially  of  dupes  and 
cheats,  has  seldom  been  approached.  Possessed  of  a 
searching  power  of  observation  and  a  varied  experi- 
ence, his  knowledge  of  human  life  in  every  phase 
from  highest  to  lowest  was  very  extensive.  He  re- 
flects the  manners  of  the  time,  with  all  its  eccentrici- 
ties and  peculiarities  of  character,  to  the  life.  Still  it 
must  be  confessed  that  he  drew  characteristics  rather 
than  characters.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  his  day,  and,  gifted  with  a  powerful  memory, 
he  has  made  ample — perhaps  too  ample— use  of  it  in 
his  plays.     His  laborious  filling  in  of  technical  details 
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amounts  to  pedantry.  "  His  plays  were  works,  whilst 
others'  works  were  but  plays."  His  tragedies  are 
frigid  and  rhetorical ;  in  pathos,  in  tragic  passion,  in 
creative  imagination,  Jonson  was  lacking.  Though 
many  beautiful  occasional  lyrics  are  scattered  through- 
out his  plays,  still,  as  Swinburne  says,  "  That  singing 
power  which  answers  in  verse  to  the  odour  of  a  blos- 
soni,  to  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  to  the  flavour  of  a 
frui^ — that  quality  without  which  they  may  be  good, 
commendable,  admirable,  but  cannot  be  delightful, — 
was  not,  it  would  seem,  a  natural  gift  of  this  great 
writer :  hardly  now  and  then  could  his  industry  attain 
to  it  by  some  exceptional  touch  of  inspiration  or  of 
luck." 
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Scene— LONDON. 


Portions  which  can  be  omitted,  enclosed  in  thick  brackets  : — 

Act  I.  Sc.  L  pp.  179-181. 

Act  II.  Sc.  L  pp.  193-197  ;  Sc.  ii.  pp.  204,  205  ;  Sc.  iii. 
p.  209. 

Act  III.  Sc.  L  pp.  219,  220 ;  Sc.  ii.  p.  225. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  L  all ;  Sc.  ii.  pp.  239,  240 ;  245-259. 

Act  V.  Sc  i.  pp.  262-265. 


.Scheme  for  grouping  the  parts  with  14  readers;  13  single 

characters  and  one  group  : — 


Page 

26 

Mute 

3 

Parson  . 

4 

Trusty  . 

9 

42 


The  Page  sings  a  Song  in  Act  I.  Sc.  i.  p.  181. 


Instrumental  Music  occurs  in  Act  III.  Sc.  ii.  p.  229. 


EPICCENE;  OR,  THE  SILENT  WOMAN. 


-M- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— -4  Room  in  Clerimont's  Home, 

Enter  ClerimonT,  making  himself  ready ^  followed 

by  his  Page. 

Cler,  Have  you  got  the  song  yet  perfect,  I  gave 
you,  boy  ? 

Page.  Yes,  sir. 

Cler,  Let  me  hear  it. 

\Page,  You  shall,  sir  ;  but  iYaith  let  nobody  else. 

Cler,  Why,  I  pray  ? 

Page.  It  will  get  you  the  dangerous  name  of  a 
poet  in  town,  sir  ;  besides  me  a  perfect  deal  of  ill-will 
at  the  mansion  you  wot  of,  whose  lady  is  the  argu- 
ment of  it ;  where  now  I  am  the  welcomest  thing 
under  a  man  that  comes  there. 

Cler.  I  think  ;  and  above  a  man  too,  if  the  truth 
were  rack'd  out  of  you. 

Page.  No,  faith,  Til  confess  before,  sir.* 

Cler.  Sing,  sir.  [Page  sings. 
Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest 

Enter  Truewit. 

True.  Why,  here's  the  man  that  can  melt  away 
his  time  and  never  feels  it !  What  between  his 
mistress  abroad  and  his  ingle^  at  home,  high  fare, 

^  Ingk — an  intimate  friend. 
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soft  lodging,  fine  clothes,  and  his  fiddle,  he  thinks 
the  hours  have  no  wings,  or  the  day  no  post-horse. 
Well,  Sir  Gallant,  were  you  struck  with  the  plague 
this  minute,  or  condemned  to  any  capital  punishment 
to-morrow,  you  would  begin  then  to  think,  and  value 
every  article  of  your  time,  esteem  it  at  the  true  rate, 
and  give  all  for  it. 

Cler,  Why,  what  should  a  man  do  ? 

True.  Why,  nothing ;  or  that  which,  when  'tis 
done,  is  as  idle.  Hearken  after  the  next  horse-race, 
or  hunting-match,  lay  wagers,  praise  Puppy,  or 
Peppercorn,  Whitefoot,  Franklin ;  ^  swear  upon 
Whitemane's  party ;  speak  aloud,  that  my  lords 
may  hear  you  ;  visit  my  ladies  at  night,  and  be  able 
to  give  them  the  character  of  every  bowler  or  better 
on  the  green.  These  be  the  things  wherein  your 
fashionable  men  exercise  themselves,  and  I  for 
company. 

Cler.  Nay,  if  I  have  thy  authority,  V\\  not  leave 

yet.     Come,  the  other  are  considerations,  when  we 

come  to  have  grey  heads,*  moist  eyes  and  shrunk 

members.    We'll  think  on  'em  then  ;  then  we'll  pray 

^  and  fast. 

Tme.  Ay,  and  destine  only  that  time  of  age  to 
goodness,  which  our  want  of  ability  will  not  let  us 
.  employ  in  evil ! 

Cler.  Why,  then  'tis  time  enough. 

True.  Yes  ;  as  if  a  man  should  sleep  all  the  term, 
and  think  to  effect  his  business  the  last  day.  Oh, 
Clerimont,  this  time,  because  it  is  an  incorporeal 
thing,  and  not  subject  to  sense,  we  mock  ourselves 
the  fineliest  out  of  it,  with  vanity  and  misery  indeed  ! 
not  seeking  an  end  of  wretchedness,  but  only  chang- 
ing the  matter  still. 

Cler.  Nay,  thou'lt  not  leave  now 

,True.  See  but  our  common  disease!  With  what 
,  justice  can  we  complain  that  great  men  will  not 
I  look  upon  us,  nor  be  at  leisure  to  give  our  affairs 

^  Famous  horses  of  the  time. 
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such  despatch  as  we  expect,  when  we  will  never  do 
it  to  ourselves  ?  nor  hear,  nor  regard  ourselves  ? 

Cler.  Foh !  thou  hast  read  Plutarch's  morals,  now, 
or  some  such  tedious  fellow ;  and  it  shows  so  vilely 
with  thee  !  'Fore  God,  'twill  spoil  thy  wit  utterly. 
Talk  to  me  of  pins,  and  feathers,  and  ladies,  and 
rushes,  and  such  things;  and  leave  this  stoicity 
alone,  till  thou  mak'st  sermons. 

True.  Well,  sir,  if  it  will  not  take,  I  have  learn'd 
to  lose  as  little  of  my  kindness  as  I  can  ;  I'll  do  good 
to  no  man  against  his  will,  certainly.  When  were 
you  at  the  college } 

Cler.  What  college  ? 

True.  As  if  you  knew  not ! 

Cler,  No,  faith,  I  came  but  from  court  yesterday. 

True,  Why,  is  it  not  arrived  there  yet,  the  news  } 
A  new  foundation,  sir,  here  in  the  town,  of  ladies, 
that  call  themselves  the  collegiates,  an  order  between 
courtiers  and  country  madams,  that  live  from  their 
husbands ;  and  give  entertainment  to  all  the  wits 
and  braveries^  of  the  time,  as  they  call  them  :  cry 
down,  or  up,  what  they  like  or  dislike  in  a  brain  or 
a  fashion,*  with  most  masculine  authority ;  and  every 
day  gain  to  their  college  some  new  probationer. 

C/er,  Who  is  the  president  ? 

True,  The  grave  and  youthful  matron,  the  Lady 
Haughty. 

Cler.  t  A  plague  of  her  autumnal  face,  her  pieced 
beauty !  there's  no  man  can  be  admitted  till  she  be 
ready,  now-a-days,  till  she  has  painted,  and  perfumed, 
and  wash'd,  and  scour'd,  but  the  boy  here.*  I  have 
made  a  song  (I  pray  thee  hear  it)  on  the  subject.] 

[Page  sings. 
Still  to  be  neat,  still  to  be  drest, 
As  you  were  going  to  a  feast ; 
Still  to  be  powdered,  still  perfumed  : 
Lady,  it  is  to  be  presumed. 
Though  art's  hid  causes  are  not  found, 
All  is  not  sweet,  all  is  not  sound. 

*  Braveries — ^beaux. 
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Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face, 
That  makes  simplicity  a  grace  ; 
Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free  : 
Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 
Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art ; 
They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

Tru£.  And  I  am  clearly  on  the  other  side  :  I  love 
a  good  dressing  before  any  beauty  o'  the  world.  Oh, 
a  woman  is  then  like  a  delicate  garden  ;  nor  is  there 
one  kind  of  it ;  she  may  vary  every  hour  ;  take  often 
counsel  of  her  glass,  and  choose  the  best.  If  she 
have  good  ears,  show  them  ;  good  hair,  lay  it  out ;+ 
good  feet,  wear  short  clothes ;  a  good  hand,  discover 
it  often :  practise  any  art  to  cleanse  teeth,*  repair 
eyebrows  ;  paint,  and  profess  it. 

Cler.  How  !  publicly  ? 

True,  The  doing  of  it,  not  the  manner :  that  must 
be  private.  Many  things  that  seem  foul  in  the 
doing,  do  please  done.  A  lady  should,  indeed,  study 
her  face,  when  we  think  she  sleeps ;  nor,  when  the 
doors  are  shut,  should  men  be  inquiring  ;  all  is  sacred 
within,  then.  Is  it  for  us  to  see  their  perukes  put 
on,  their  false  teeth,  their  complexion,  their  eye- 
brows, their  nails  ?  You  see  gilders  will  not  work, 
but  inclosed.  They  must  not  discover  how  little 
serves,  with  the  help  of  art,  to  adorn  a  great  deal. 
How  long  did  the  canvas  hang  afore  Aldgate  ? 
Were  the  people  suffered  to  see  the  city's  Love  and 
Charity,  while  they  were  rude  stone,  before  they 
were  painted  and  burnished  ?  No ;  no  more  should 
servants  approach  their  mistresses,  but  when  they  are 
complete  and  finished. 

Cler.  Well  said,  my  Truewit. 

True,  And  a  wise  lady  will  keep  a  guard  always 
upon  the  place,  that  she  may  do  things  securely.  I 
once  followed  a  rude  fellow  into  a  chamber,  where 
the  poor  madam,  for  h^e,  and  troubled,  snatched 
at  her  peruke  to  cover  her  baldness  ;  and  put  it  on 
the  wrong  way. 

Cler.  Oh,  prodigy ! 
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Trtie.  And  the  unconscionable  knave  held  her  in 
compliment  an  hour  with  that  reverst  face,  when  I 
still  looked  when  she  should  talk  from  the  t'other 
side. 

Cler.  Why,  thou  shouldst  have  relieved  her. 

Trt^,  No,  faith,  I  let  her  alone,  as  we'll  let  this 
argument,  if  you  please,  and  pass  to  another.  When 
saw  you  Dauphine  Eugenie } 

Cler,  Not  these  three  days.  Shall  we  go  to  him 
this  morning }     He  is  very  melancholy,  I  hear. 

True.  Sick  of  the  uncle,  is  he  }  I  met  that  stiff 
piece  of  formality,  his  uncle,  yesterday,  with  a  huge 
turban  of  night-caps  on  his  head  buckled  over  his 
ears. 

Cler.  Oh,  that's  his  custom  when  he  walks  abroad. 
He  can  endure  no  noise,  man. 

True.  So  I  have  heard.  But  is  the  disease  so 
ridiculous  in  him  as  it  is  made  1  They  say  he  has 
been  upon  divers  treaties  with  the  fish-wives  and 
orange- women  ;  and  articles  propounded  between 
them :  marry,  the  chimney-sweepers  will  not  be 
drawn  in. 

Cler.  No,  nor  the  broom-men  :  they  stand  out 
stiffly.  He  cannot  endure  a  costard-monger,  he 
swoons  if  he  hear  one. 

True.  Methinks  a  smith  should  be  ominous. 

Cler.  Or  any  hammerman.  A  braisier  is  not 
suffer'd  to  dwell  in  the  parish,  nor  an  armourer.  He 
would  have  hang'd  a  pewterer's  'prentice  once  upon 
a  Shrove-Tuesday's  riot,  for  being  of  that  trade, 
when  the  rest  were  quit. 

True.  A  trumpet  should  fright  him  terribly,  or  the 
hautboys. 

Cler.  Out  of  his  senses.  The  waits  of  the  city 
have  a  pension  of  him  not  to  come  near  that  ward. 
This  youth  practised  on  him  one  night  like  the  bell- 
man ;  and  never  left  till  he  had  brought  him  down  to 
the  door  with  a  long  sword ;  and  there  left  him 
flourishing  with  the  air. 

Page.  Why,  sir,\he  hath  chosen  a  street  to  lie  in 
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SO  narrow  at  both  ends,  that  it  will  receive  no  coaches, 
nor  carts,  nor  any  of  these  common  noises :  and 
therefore  we  that  love  him,  devise  to  bring  him  in 
such  as  we  may,  now  and  then,  for  his  exercise,  to 
breathe  him.  He  would  grow  resty  else  in  his  ease : 
his  virtue  would  rust  without  action.  I  entreated  a 
bearward,^  one  day,  to  come  down  with  the  dogs  of 
some  four  parishes  that  way,  and  I  thank  him  he  did  ; 
and  cried  his  games  under  Master  Morose's  window : 
till  he  was  sent  crying  away,  with  his  head  made  a 
most  bleeding  spectacle  to  the  multitude.  And, 
another  tirhe,  a  fencer  marching  to  his  prize,  had  his 
drum  most  tragically  run  through,  for  taking  that 
street  in  his  way  at  my  request. 

True,  A  good  wag !  How  does  he  for  the  bells  t 
Ckr,  Oh,  in  the  queen's  time,  he  was  wont  to  go 
out  of  the  town  every  Saturday  at  ten  o'clock,  or  on 
holy  day  eves.  But  now,  by  reason  of  the  sickness, 
the  perpetuity  of  ringing  has  made  him  devise  a 
room,  with  double  walls  and  treble  ceilings  ;  the  win- 
dows close  shut  and  caulk'd  :  and  there  he  lives  by 
candle-light  He  turn'd  away  a  man,  last  week,  for 
having  a  pair  of  new  shoes  that  creak'd.  And  this 
fellow  waits  on  him  now  in  tennis-court  socks,  or 
slippers  soled  with  wool :  and  they  talk  each  to  other 
in  a  trunk.*     See,  who  comes  here  ! 

Enter  Sir  Dauphine  EUGENIE. 

Daup,  How  now  !     What  ail  you,  sirs  ?     Dumb  .? 

True,  Struck  into  stone,  almost,  I  am  here,  with 
tales  o'  thine  uncle.  There  never  was  such  a  prodigy 
heard  of. 

Daup.  I  would  you  would  once  lose  this  subject, 
my  masters,  for  my  sake.  They  are  such  as  you  are, 
that  have  brought  me  into  that  predicament  I  am 
with  him. 

True,  How  is  that } 

Daup.  Marry,  that  he  will  disinherit  me  ;  no  more. 

*  Beam/ard— the  keeper  of  a  bear.  *  Trunk-^tabe. 
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He  thinks,  I  and  my  company  are  authors  of  all  the 
ridiculous  Acts  and  Monuments  are  told  of  him. 

True.  'Slid,  I  would  be  the  author  of  more  to  vex 
him ;  that  purpose  deserves  it :  it  gives  thee  law  of 
plaguing  him.  TU  tell  thee  what  I  would  do.  I 
would  make  a  false  almanack,  get  it  printed  ;  and 
then  have  him  drawn  out  on  a  coronation  day  to  the 
Tower-wharf,  and  kill  him  with  the  noise  of  the 
ordnance.  Disinherit  thee !  he  cannot,  man.  Art 
not  thou  next  of  blood,  and  his  sister's  son } 

Daup,  Ay,  but  he  will  thrust  me  out  of  it,  he  vows, 
and  marry. 

True.  How!  that's  a  more  portent.  Can  he  endure^ 
no  noise,  and  will  venture  on  a  wife  ?  J 

Cler.  Yes :  why,  thou  art  a  stranger,  it  seems,  to 
his  best  trick  yet.     He  has  employed  a  fellow  this 
half  year  all  over  England  to  hearken  him  out  a 
dumb  woman  ;  be  she  of  any  form,  or  any  quality  :*  <^ 
her  silence  is  dowry  enough,  he  says. 

True.  But  I  trust  to  God  he  has  found  none. 

Cler.  No  ;  but  he  has  heard  of  one  that's  lodged 
in  the  next  street  to  him,  who  is  exceedingly  soft- 
spoken  ;  thrifty  of  her  speech ;  that  spends  but  six 
words  a  day.  And  her  he's  about  now,  and  shall 
have  her. 

True.  Is't  possible !  Who  is  his  agent  in  the  busi- 
ness } 

Cler.  Marry,  a  barber,  one  Cutbeard ;  an  honest 
fellow,  one  that  tells  Dauphine  all  here. 

True.  Why,  you  oppress  me  with  wonder :  a 
woman,  and  a  barber,  and  love  no  noise ! 

Cler.  Yes,  faith.  The  fellow  trims  him  silently, 
and  has  not  the  knack*  with  his  sheers  or  his  fingers : 
and  that  continence  in  a  barber  he  thinks  so  eminent 
a  virtue,  as  it  has  made  him  chief  of  his  counsel. 

True.  Is  the  barber  to  be  seen,  or  the  wench  ? 

Cler,  Yes,  that  they  are. 

True.  I  prithee,  Dauphine,  let's  go  thither. 

*  Knack — the  knocking  or  snapping  made  in  clipping. 
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Daup,  I  have  some  business  now :  I  cannot,  i'faith. 

True,  You  shall  have  no  business  shall  make  you 
neglect  this,  sir.  We'll  make  her  talk,  believe  it ;  or, 
if  she  will  not,  we  can  give  out  at  least  so  much  as 
shall  interrupt  the  treaty ;  we  will  break  it.  Thou 
art  bound  in  conscience,  when  he  suspects  thee  with- 
out cause,  to  torment  him. 

Daup.  Not  I,  by  any  means.  TU  give  no  suffrage 
to't  He  shall  never  have  that  plea  against  me.  that 
I  opposed  the  least  fancy  of  his.  Let  it  lie  upon 
my  stars  to  be  guilty  ;  I'll  be  innocent. 

True,  Yes,  and  be  poor,  and  beg  ;  do,  innocent  :♦ 
Innocent! — I  prithee,  Ned,  where  lies  she }  Let  him 
be  innocent  still. 

Cler,  Why,  right  over  against  the  barber's  ;  in  the 
house  where  Sir  John  Daw  lies. 

Tnce.  You  do  not  mean  to  confound  me  ! 

Cler,  Why? 

True,  Does  he  that  would  marry  her  know  sa 
much } 

Cler,  I  cannot  tell. 

True,  'Twere  enough  of  imputation  to  her  with 
him. 

Cler.  Why  ? 

True,  The  only  talking  sir  in  the  town  1  Jack 
Daw  !  And  he  teach  her  not  to  speak  ! — God  be  wi* 
you.     I  have  some  business  too. 

Cler.  Will  you  not  go  thither,  then } 

True.  Not  with  the  danger  to  meet  Daw,  for  mine 
ears. 

Cler.  Why,  I  thought  you  two  had  been  upon  very 
good  terms. 

True,  Yes,  of  keeping  distance. 

Cler.  They  say  he  is  a  very  good  scholar. 

True.  Ay,  and  he  says  it  first.  fA  plague  on  him, 
a  fellow  that  pretends  only  to  learning,  buys  titles, 
and  nothing  else  of  books  in  him  ! 

Cler,  The  world  reports  him  to  be  very  learned. 

True,  I  am  sorry  the  world  should  so  conspire  ta  v 

belie  him. 
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Cler,  Good  faith,  I  have  heard  very  good  things 
come  from  him. 

True.  You  may ;  there's  none  so  desperately 
Ignorant  to  deny  that :  would  they  were  his  own  ! 
God  be  wr  you,  gentlemen.  [Exit  hastily, 

Cler,  This  is  very  abrupt ! 

Daup,  Come,  you  are  a  strange  open  man,  to  tell 
everything  thus. 

Cler.  Why,  believe  it,  Dauphine,  Truewifs  a  very 
honest  fellow. 

Daup,  I  think  no  other :  but  this  frank  nature  of 
his  is  not  for  secrets. 

Cler.  Nay,  then,  you  are  mistaken,  Dauphine :  I 
know  where  he  has  been  well  trusted,  and  discharged 
the  trust  very  truly,  and  heartily. 

Daup.  I  contend  not,  Ned  ;  but  with  the  fewer  a 
business  is  carried,  it  is  ever  the  safer.  Now  we  are 
alone,  if  you'll  go  thither,  I  am  for  you. 

Cler.  When  were  you  there  ? 

Daup.  Last  night :  and  such  a  Decameron  of  sport 
fallen  out !  Boccace  never  thought  of  the  like.  Daw 
does  nothing  but  court  her ;  and  the  wrong  way.*  He 
praises  her  modesty  ;  desires  that  she  would  talk  and 
be  free,  and  commends  her  silence  in  verses  ;  which 
he  reads,  and  swears  are  the  best  that  ever  man 
made.  Then  rails  at  his  fortunes,  stamps,  and 
mutinies,  why  he  is  not  made  a  counsellor,  and  call'd 
to  affairs  of  state. 

Cler.  I  prithee  let's  go.  I  would  fain  partake  this. 
— Some  water,  boy.  [Exit  Page. 

Daup.  We  are  invited  to  dinner  together,  he  and 
I,  by  one  that  came  thither  to  him.  Sir  La-Foole. 

Cler.  Oh,  that's  a  precious  mannikin  ! 

Daup.  Do  you  know  him  } 

Cler.  Ay,  and  he  will  know  you  too,  if  e'er  he  saw 
you  but  once,  though  you  should  meet  him  at  church 
in  the  midst  of  prayers.  He  is  one  of  the  braveries, 
though  he  be  none  of  the  wits.  He  will  salute  a 
judge  upon  the  bench,  and  a  bishop  in  the  pulpit,  a 
lawyer  when  he  is  pleading  at  the  bar,  and  a  lady 
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when  she  is  dancing  in  a  masque,  and  put  her  out. 
He  does  give  plays,  and  suppers,  and  invites  his 
guests  to  them,  aloud,  out  of  his  window,  as  they 
ride  by  in  coaches.  He  has  a  lodging  in  the  Strand 
for  the  purpose :  or  to  watch  when  ladies  are  gone  to 
the  China-houses,  or  the  Exchange,  that  he  may 
meet  them  by  chance,  and  give  them  presents,  some 
two  or  three  hundred  pounds  worth  of  toys,  to  be 
laugh'd  at  He  is  never  without  a  spare  banquet,  or 
sweetmeats  in  his  chamber,  for  their  women  to  alight 
at,  and  come  up  to  for  a  bait. 

Daup,  Excellent !  he  was  a  fine  youth  last  night ; 
but  now  he  is  much  finer !  What  is  his  Christian 
name }    I  have  forgot. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Cler,  Sir  Amorous  La-Foole. 

Page,  The  gentleman  is  here  below  that  owns  that 
name. 

CUr,  'Heart,  he's  come  to  invite  me  to  dinner,  I 
hold  my  life ! 

Daup,  Like  enough  :  prithee,  let's  have  him  up. 

Cler,  Boy,  marshal  him. 

Page,  With  a  truncheon,  sir  ? 

Cler,  Away,  I  beseech  you.  \Exit  Page.] — 111 
make  him  tell  us  his  pedigree  now ;  and  what  meat 
he  has  to  dinner ;  and  who  are  his  guests  ;  and  the 
whole  course  of  his  fortunes  ;  with  a  breath. 

Enter  Sir  AMOROUS  La-Foole. 

La-F,  'Save,  dear  Sir  Dauphine !  honoured  Master 
Clerimont  I 

Cler,  Sir  Amorous!  you  have  very  much  honested^ 
my  lodging  with  your  presence. 

La-F,  Good  faith,  it  is  a  fine  lodging :  almost  as 
delicate  a  lodging  as  mine. 

Cler,  Not  so,  sir. 

*  H<mested--\iOViQi\\xt^, 
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La-F.  Excuse  me,  sir,  if  it  were  in  the  Strand,  I 
assure  you.  I  am  come.  Master  Clerimont,  to 
entreat  you  to  wait  upon  two  or  three  ladies  to 
dinner  to-day. 

Cler,  How,  sir !  wait  upon  them  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  me  carry  dishes  ? 

La-F,  No,  sir,  dispense  with^  me ;  I  meant,  to 
bear  them  company. 

Cler.  Oh,  that  I  will,  sir :  the  doubtfulness  of  your 
phrase,  believe  it,  sir,  would  breed  you  a  quarrel  once 
an  hour,  with  the  terrible  boys,^  if  you  should  but 
keep  them  fellowship  a  day. 

La-F.  It  should  be  extremely  against  my  will,  sir, 
if  I  contested  with  any  man. 

Cler.  I  believe  it,  sir.  Where  hold  you  your 
feast  ? 

La-F.  At  Tom  Otter's,  sir. 

Daup.  Tom  Otter !  what's  he  ? 

La-F.  Captain  Otter,  sir ;  he's  a  kind  of  gamester, 
but  he  has  had  command  both  by  sea  and  by  land. 

Daup.  Oh,  then  he  is  animal  amphibium  f 

La-F.  Ay,  sir:  his  wife  was  the  rich  china-woman, 
that  the  courtiers  visited  so  often  ;  that  gave  the  rare 
entertainment     She  commands  all  at  home. 

Cler.  Then  she  is  Captain  Otter. 

La-F.  You  say  very  well,  sir ;  she  is  my  kins- 
woman, a  La-Foole  by  the  mother-side,  and  will 
invite  any  great  ladies  for  my  sake. 

Daup.  Not  of  the  La-Fooles  of  Essex  i 

La-F.  No,  sir,  the  La-Fooles  of  London. 

Cler.  Now  he's  in.  [Aside. 

La-F.  They  all  come  out  of  our  house,  the  La- 
Fooles  of  the  north,  the  La-Fooles  of  the  west,  the 
La-Fooles  of  the  east  and  south — ^we  are  as  ancient 
a  family  as  any  is  in  Europe — but  I  myself  am 
descended  lineally  of  the  French  La-Fooles and, 

'  Dispense  a///A^-€xcuse. 

*  The  terrible  boys  were  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of  peace- 
ful citizens,  and  caused  the  streets  to  swarm  with  disturb- 
ances. 
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we  do  bear  for  our  coat  yellow,  or  or^  checker'd 
azure,  and  gules,  and  some  three  or  four  colours  more, 
which  is  a  very  noted  coat,  and  has,  sometimes,  been 
solemnly  worn  by  divers  nobility  of  our  house ;  but 
let  that  go,  antiquity  is  not  respected  now. — I  had  a 
brace  of  fat  does  sent  me,  gentlemen,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  pheasants,  a  dozen  or  two  of  godwits,  and 
some  other  fowl,  which  I  would  have  eaten,  while 
they  are  good,  and  in  good  company  : — there  will  be 
a  great  lady  or  two  :  my  Lady  Haughty,  my  Lady 
Centaure,  Mistress  Dol  Mavis — and  they  come  o* 
purpose  to  see  the  silent  gentlewoman,  Mistress 
Epicoene,  that  honest  Sir  John  Daw  has  promised  to 
bring  thither — and  then.  Mistress  Trusty,  my  lady's 
woman,  will  be  there  too,  and  this  honourable  knight. 
Sir  Dauphine,  with  yourself.  Master  Clerimont — and 
we'll  be  very  merry,  and  have  fiddlers,  and  dance. — 
I  have  been  a  mad  wag  in  my  time,  and  have  spent 
some  crowns  since  I  was  a  page  in  court,  to  my  Lord 
Lofty,  and  after,  my  lady's  gentleman-usher,  who  got 
me  knighted  in  Ireland,  since  it  pleased  my  elder 
brother  to  die. — I  had  as  fair  a  gold  jerkin  on  that 
day,  as  any  worn  in  the  island  voyage,  or  at  Cadiz, 
none  dispraised  ;  and  I  came  over  in  it  hither,  show'd 
myself  to  my  friends  in  court,  and  after  went  down 
to  my  tenants  in  the  country,  and  surveyed  my 
lands,  let  new  leases,  took  their  money,  spent  it  in 
the  eye  o'  the  land  here  ;* — and  now  I  can  take  up  at 
my  pleasure. 

Daup,  Can  you  take  up,  sir  .?* 

Cler.  Oh,  let  him  breathe,  he  has  not  recover'd. 

Daup,  Would  I  were  your  half  in  that  commodity ! 

La-F,  Sir,  excuse  me  :  I  meant  money,  which  can 
take  up  an}^hing.  I  have  another  guest  or  two  to 
invite,  and  say  as  much  to,  gentlemen.  I'll  take 
my  leave  abruptly,  in  hope  you  will  not  fail — Your 
servant.  [Exit. 

Daup.  We  will  not  fail  you,  sir  precious  La- 
Foole ;  but  she  shall,  that  your  ladies  come  to  see, 
if  I  have  credit  afore  Sir  Daw. 
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Cler.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  wind-sucker^  as 
this? 

Daup.  Or  such  a  rook  as  the  other  ?*  Come,  'tis 
time ! 

Cler,  Go.  \Exeunt 

*  Wind-sucker — the  kestrel,  a  kind  of  kite,  that  supports 
itself  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  air  with  little  or  no  motion, 
its  beak  being  turned  towards  the  wind,  which  it  seems  to  suck. 
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ACT   II. 

SCENE  h—A  Room  in  Morose's  House. 
Enter  Morose,  with  a  tube  in   his  handy  followed 

by  Mute. 

Mor.  Cannot  I,  yet,  find  out  a  more  compendious 
method,  than  by  this  trunk,  to  save  my  servants  the 
labour  of  speech,  and  mine  ears  the  discords  of 
sounds  ?  Let  me  see :  all  discourses  but  my  own 
afflict  me ;  they  seem  harsh,  impertinent,  and  irk- 
some. Is  it  not  possible,  that  thou  shouldst  answer 
me  by  signs,  and  I  apprehend  thee,  fellow  ?  Speak 
not,  though  I  question  you.  You  have  taken  the 
ring  off  from  the  street  door,  as  I  bade  you  ?  answer 
me  not  by  speech,  but  by  silence  ;  unless  it  be  other- 
wise. [Mute  makes  a  legy\ — Very  good.  And  you 
have  fastened  on  a  thick  quilt,  or  flock-bed,  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  ;  that  if  they  knock  with  their 
daggers,  or  with  brick-bats,  they  can  make  no  noise  "i 
— But  with  your  leg,  your  answer,  unless  it  be  other- 
wise \makes  a  le£.] — Very  good.  This  is  not  only 
fit  modesty  in  a  servant,  but  good  state  and  dis- 
cretion in  a  master.  And  you  have  been  with  Cut- 
beard  the  barber,  to  have  him  come  to  me }  [makes 
a  leg.] — Good.  And  he  will  come  presently  ?  An- 
swer me  not  but  with  your  leg,  unless  it  be  other- 
wise :  if  it  be  otherwise,  shake  your  head,  or  shrug. 
[makes  a  leg.] — So  !  Your  Italian  and  Spaniard  are 
wise  in  these  :  and  it  is  a  frugal  and  comely  gravity. 
How  long  will  it  be  ere  Cutbeard  come  ?  Stay  ;  if 
an  hour,  hold  up  your  whole  hand  ;  if  half  an  hour, 

*  Makes  a  Ug^ho^s, 
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two  fingers ;  if  a  quarter,  one  ;  \liolds  up  a  finger 
bent.] — Good  :  half  a  quarter  ?  'tis  well.  And  have 
you  given  him  a  key,  to  come  in  without  knocking  ? 
[makes  a  leg,] — Good.  And  is  the  lock  oil'd,  and 
the  hinges,  to-day }  [makes  a  /eg,] — Good.  And  the 
quilting  of  the  stairs  nowhere  worn  out  and  bare  ? 
[makes  a  /eg.] — Very  good.  I  see,  by  much  doctrine, 
and  impulsion,  it  may  be  effected  ;  stand  by.  The 
Turk,  in  this  divine  discipline,  is  admirable,  exceed- 
ing all  the  potentates  of  the  earth  ;  still  waited  on 
by  mutes  ;  and  all  his  commands  so  executed  ;  yea, 
even  in  the  war,  as  I  have  heard,  and  in  his  marches, 
most  of  his  charges  and  directions  given  by  signs, 
and  with  silence :  an  exquisite  art !  and  I  am 
heartily  ashamed,  and  angry  oftentimes,  that  the 
princes  of  Christendom  should  suffer  a  barbarian 
to  transcend  them  in  so  high  a  point  of  felicity.  I 
will  practise  it  hereafter.  [A  Jiorn  winded  wit/iini\ 
How  now }  oh !  oh !  what  villain,  what  prodigy  of 
mankind  is  that }  Look.  [Exit  MUTE.]— [i%r;i 
again^  Oh  !  cut  his  throat,  cut  his  throat  I  what 
murderer,  hell-hound,  devil  can  this  be  } 

[Re-enter  Mute. 
Mjite.  It  IS  a  post  from  the  court 


Mor,  Out,  rogue !  and  must  thou  blow  thy  horn 
too  .5^ 

IHute.  Alas,  it  is  a  post  from  the  court,  sir,  that 
says,  he  must  speak  with  you,  pain  of  death 

Mor,  Pain  of  thy  life,  be  silent ! 

Enter  TruEWIT  wit/i  a  post-Iiorn,  and  a   lia/ter  in 

/lis  liand. 

True.  By  your  leave,  sir, — I  am  a  stranger  here, — 
is  your  name  Master  Morose  }  is  your  name  Master 
Morose  t  Fishes  !  Pythagoreans  all !  This  is  strange. 
What  say  you,  sir  .^  nothing  !  Has  Harpocrates  been 
heie  with  his  club,  among  you  }  Well,  sir,  I  will 
believe  you  to  be  the  man  at  this  time :  I  will  ven- 

O 


^ 
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ture  upon  you,  sir.  Your  friends  at  court  commend 
them  to  you,  sir 

Mor.  O  men !  O  manners !  was  there  ever  such 
an  impudence  ? 

True.  And  are  extremely  solicitous  for  you,  sir. 

Mor.  Whose  knave  are  you  ? 

True.  Mine  own  knave,  and  your  compeer,  sir. 

Mor,  Fetch  me  my  sword 

True.  You  shall  taste  the  one-half  of  my  dagger, 
if  you  do,  groom ;  and  you  the  other,  if  you  stir, 
sir.  Be  patient,  I  chaise  you,  in  the  king's  name, 
and  hear  me  without  insurrection.  They  say,  you 
are  to  marry ;  to  marry !  do  you  mark,  sir  ? 

Mor.  How  then,  rude  companion  ! 

Trtie,  Marry,  your  friends  do  wonder,  sir,  the 
Thames  being  so  near,  wherein  you  may  drown  so 
handsomely ;  or  London  Bridge,  at  a  low  fall,  with 
a  fine  leap  to  hurry  you  down  the  stream ;  or  such 
a  delicate  steeple  in  the  town,  as  Bow,  to  vault 
from  ;  or  a  braver  height,  as  Paul's ;  or,  if  you 
affected  to  do  it  nearer  home,  and  a  shorter  way,  an 
excellent  garret-window  into  the  street ;  or,  a  beam 
in  the  said  garret,  with  this  halter  \skaws  him  the 
halter"]  which  they  have  sent,  and  desire,  that  you 
would  sooner  commit  your  grave  head  to  this  knot, 
than  to  the  wedlock  noose ;  or,  take  a  little  subli- 
mate, and  go  out  of  the  world  like  a  rat ;  or  a  fly, 
as  one  said,  fwith  a  straw  in  your  body :  any  way, 
rather  than  follow  this  goblin  Matrimony.  Alas ! 
sir,  fdo  you  ever  think  to  find  a  silent  wife  in  these 
times  ?  now }  when  there  are  so  many  masques, 
plays,  Puritan  preachings,  mad  folks,  and  other 
strange  sights  to  be  seen  daily,  private  and  public  i 
If  you  had  lived  in  King  Etheldred's  time,  sir,  or 
Edward  the  Confessor,  you  might,  perhaps,  have 
found  one  in  some  country  hamlet*  I'll  tell  you, 
sir,  the  monstrous  hazards  you  shall  run  with  a 
wife. 

Mor,  Good  sir,  have  I  ever  cozen'd  any  friends  of 
yours  of  their  land  i  bought  their  possessions  ?  taken 
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forfeit  of  their  mortgage  ?  begg*d  a  reversion  from 
them  ?*    What  have  I  done,  that  may  deserve  this  ? 

True.  Nothing,  sir,  that  I  know,  but  your  itch  of 
marriage. 

Mor,  Why,  if  I  had  made  an  assassinate^  upon 
your  father * 

True,  I  would  kill  you,  sir,  I  would  kill  you,  if  you 
had. 

Mor.  Why,  you  do  more  in  this,  sir:  it  were  a 
vengeance  centuple,  for  all  facinorous^  acts  that 
could  be  named,  to  do  that  you  do. 

True,  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  messenger :  I  but  tell 
you,  what  you  must  hear.  It  seems  your  friends 
are  careful  after  your  souFs  health,  sir,  and  would 
have  you  know  the  danger  (but  you  may  do  your 
pleasure  for  all  them,  I  persuade  not,  sir).  If,  after 
you  are  married,  your  wife  do  run  away  with  a 
vaulter,  or  the  Frenchman  that  walks  upon  ropes, 
or  him  that  dances  the  jig,  or  a  fencer  for  his  skill 
at  his  weapon  ;  why,  it  is  not  their  fault,  they  have 
discharged  their  consciences,  when  you  know  what 
may  happen.  Nay,  suffer  valiantly,  sir,  for  I  must 
tell  you  all  the  perils  that  you  are  obnoxious  to.* 
If  she  be  rich,  and  that  you  marry  her  dowry,  not 
her,  she'll  reign  in  your  house  as  imperious  as  a 
widow.  If  noble,  all  her  kindred  will  be  your 
tyrants,*  as  proud  as  May,  and  humorous  ^  as  April. 
If  learned,  there  was  never  such  a  parrot ;  all  your 
patrimony  will  be  too  little  for  the  guests  that  must 
be  invited  to  hear  her  speak  Latin  and  Greek  ;  fand 
you  must  talk  with  her  in  those  languages  too,  if 
you  will  please  her.  If  precise,*  you  must  feast  all 
the  silenced  brethren  once  in  three  days  ;  salute  the 
sisters ;   entertain   the  whole   family,   or  wood  *  of 

*  Assassinate — assassination. 

'  Facinorous — atrociously  wicked. 

*  Humorous — capricious,  changeable. 

*  Precise— i,e,  a  precisian,  a  Puritan.  The  silenced  brethren 
=the  Nonconformist  clerg>'. 

.    »  Wood—iiwxc^xx, 
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them  ;  and  hear  long-winded  exercises,  singings  and 
catechisings,  which  you  are  not  given  to,  and  yet 
must  give  for,  to  please  the  zealous  matron  your 
wife,  who  for  the  holy  cause  will  cozen  you  over 
and  above.  You  begin  to  sweat,  sir !  but  this  is 
not  half,  i'faith  :  you  may  do  your  pleasure,  not- 
withstanding, as  I  said  before :  I  come  not  to 
persuade  you.  [MUTE  is  stealing  away^ — Upon 
my  faith,  master  serving-man,  if  you  do  stir,  I  will 
beat  you. 

Mor,  Oh,  what  is  my  sin  !  what  is  my  sin  ! 
True.  Then,  if  you  love  your  wife,  or  rather  dote 
on  her,  sir,  oh,  how  shell  torture  you,  and  take 
pleasure  in  your  torments!*  Then  you  must  keep 
what  servants  she  please,  what  company  she  will ; 
that  friend  must  not  visit  you  without  her  licence, 
and  him  she  loves  most  she  will  seem  to  hate  eager- 
liest,  to  decline  your  jealousy  ;  or,  feign  to  be  jealous 
of  you  first,  and  for  that  cause  go  live  with  her  she- 
friend,  or  cousin  at  the  college,  that  can  instruct  her 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  writing  letters,  corrupting 
servants,  taming  spies  ;  where  she  must  have  that 
rich  gown  for  such  a  great  day,  a  new  one  for  the 
next,  a  richer  for  the  third  ;  be  served  in  silver  ;  have 
the  chamber  filled  with  a  succession  of  grooms, 
footmen,  ushers,  and  other  messengers  ;  besides 
embroiderers,  jewellers,  tire-women,  sempsters, 
feathermen,  perfumers ;  whilst  she  feels  not  how 
the  land  drops  away,  nor  the  acres  melt,  nor  fore- 
sees the  change,  when  the  mercer  has  your  woods 
for  her  velvets ;  never  weighs  what  her  pride  costs, 
sir,*  so  she  maybe  a  stateswoman,  know  all  the  news, 
what  was  done  at  Salisbury,  what  at  the  Bath,  what 
at  court,  what  in  progress  ;  or  so  she  may  censure 
poets,  and  authors,  and  styles,  and  compare  them — 
Daniel  with  Spenser,  Jonson  with  the  t'other  youth, 
)  and  so  forth :  or  be  thought  cunning  in  contro- 
versies, or  the  very  knots  of  divinity  ;  and  have 
often  in  her  mouth  the  state  of  the  question  ;  and 
then   skip  to  the  mathematics,  and  demonstration : 
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and  answer  in  religion  to  one,  in  state  to  another,  fin 
folly  to  a  third. 

jMor.  Oh,  oh ! 

True.  All  this  is  very  true,  sir.  And  then  her 
going  in  disguise  to  that  conjurer,  and  this  cunning 
woman,  where  the  first  question  is,  How  soon  you 
shall  die?*  next.  If  she  shall  have  a  new  servant? 
and  how  many  ?*  What  precedence  she  shall  have 
by  her  next  match  ?  and  sets  down  the  answers,  and 
believes  them  above  the  Scriptures.  Nay,  perhaps 
she'll  study  the  art. 

Mor.  Gentle  sir,  have  you  done?  have  you  had 
your  pleasure  of  me  ?     Til  think  of  these  things. 

True,  Yes,  sir.  *God  be  wi'  you.  Til  be  bold  to 
leave  this  rope  with  you,  sir,  for  a  remembrance. — 
Farewell,  Mute !  [Exit. 

Mor,  Come,  have  me  to  my  chamber;  but  first 
shut  the  door.  [Truewit  winds  the  horn  luithouL] 
Oh,  shut  the  door,  shut  the  door !  is  he  come  again  ? 

Enter  CUTBEARD. 

Cut,  'Tis  I,  sir,  your  barber. 

Mor,  Oh,  Cutbeard,  Cutbeard,  Cutbeard !  here 
has  been  a  cut-throat  with  me  :  help  me  in  to  my  bed, 
and  give  me  physic  with  thy  counsel.]  [Exeunt, 


SCENE   11.--A  Room  in  Sir  John  Daw's  House. 

Enter  Daw,  Clerimont,  Dauphine,  and 

Epiccene. 

Daw,  Nay,  an  she  will,  let  her  refuse  at  her  own 
charges  ;  'tis  nothing  to  me,  gentlemen  :  but  she  will 
not  be  invited  to  the  like  feasts  or  guests  every  day.* 

Cler,  Oh,  by  no  means,  she  may  not  refuse — to 
stay  at  home,  if  you  love  your  reputation.  'Slight, 
you  are  invited  thither  o'  purpose  to  be  seen,  and 
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laughed  at  by  the   lady  of  the   college,   and   her 
shadows.     This  trumpeter  hath  proclaim'd  you. 

\Aside  to  EPI. 

Daup.  You  shall  not  go  ;  let  him  be  laugh'd  at  in 
your  stead,  for  not  bringing  you  :  and  put  him  to  his 
extemporal  faculty  of  fooling  and  talking  loud,  to 
satisfy  the  company.  \Aside  to  Epi. 

Cler,  He  will  suspect  us  ;  talk  aloud. — Pray,  Mis- 
tress Epiccene,  let's  see  your  verses ;  we  have  Sir 
John  Daw's  leave ;  do  not  conceal  your  servant's 
merit,  and  your  own  glories. 

Epu  They'll  prove  my  servant's  glories,  if  you 
have  his  leave  so  soon. 

Datip,  His  vain-glories,  lady  ! 

Daw.  Show  them,  show  them,  mistress ;  I  dare 
own  them. 

Epi,  Judge  you,  what  glories. 

Daw.  Nay,  I'll  read  them  myself  too :  an  author 
must  recite  his  own  works.  It  is  a  madrigal  of 
Modesty. 

Modest  and  fairy  for  fair  and  good  are  near 

Neighbours^  howe'er, — 

Daup.  Very  good. 

Cler,  Ay,  is't  not  ? 

Daw,  No  noble  virtue  ever  was  alone. 

But  tivo  in  one, 

Datip,  Excellent! 

Cler,  That  again,  I  pray,  Sir  John. 

Daup,  It  has  something  in't  like  rare  wit  and 
sense. 

Cler,  Peace. 

Daw,  No  noble  virtue  ever  was  alone, 

But  two  in  one. 

Then  when  I  praise  sweet  modesty  y  I  praise 

Bright  beauty's  rays : 

And  having  praised  both  beauty  and  modesty, 

I  have  praised  t/iee, 

Daup.  Admirable! 

Cler,  How  it  chimes,  and  cries  tink  in  the  close, 
divinely ! 


i, 
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Daup,  Ay,  'tis  Seneca. 

Cler.  No,  I  think  'tis  Plutarch. 

Daw.  The  dor*  on  Plutarch  and  Seneca !  I  hate 
it :  they  are  mine  own  imaginations,  by  that  light. 
I  wonder  those  fellows  have  such  credit  with  gentle- 
men. 

Cler.  They  are  very  grave  authors. 

Daw,  Grave  asses !  mere  essayists  :  a  few  loose 
sentences,  and  that's  all.  A  man  would  talk  so,  his 
whole  age.  I  do  utter  as  good  things  every  hour,  if 
they  were  collected  and  observed,  as  either  of  them. 

Daup.  Indeed,  Sir  John  ! 

Cler.  He  must  needs  ;  living  among  the  wits  and 
braveries  too. 

Daup.  Ay,  and  being  president  of  them,  as  he  is. 

Daw.  There's  Aristotle,  a  mere  commonplace  fel- 
low; Plato,  a  discourser;  Thucydides  and  Livy, 
tedious  and  dry ;  Tacitus,  an  entire  knot :  some- 
times worth  the  untying,  very  seldom. 

Cler.  What  do  you  think  of  the  poets.  Sir  John  ? 

Daw.  Not  worthy  to  be  named  for  authors. 
Homer,  an  old  tedious,  prolix  ass,  talks  of  curriers 
and  chines  of  beef ;  Virgil,*  of  land,  and  bees ; 
Horace,  of  I  know  not  what. 

Cler.  I  think  so. 

Daw.  And  so,  Pindarus,  Lycophron,  Anacreon, 
Catullus,  Seneca  the  tragedian,  Lucan,  Propertius, 
TibuUus,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Ausonius,  Statins,  Politian, 
Valerius  Flaccus,  and  the  rest 

Cler.  What  a  sackful  of  their  names  he  has  got ! 

Daup.  And  how  he  pours  them  out!  Politian 
with  Valerius  Flaccus ! 

Cler.  Was  not  the  character  right  of  him  ? 

Daup.  As  could  be  made,  i'faith. 

Daw.  And  Persius,  a  crabbed  coxcomb,  not  to  be 
endured. 

Daup.  Why,  whom  do  you  account  for  authors. 
Sir  John  Daw? 

*  Dor — a  drone.     To  give  the  {ior=to  make  a  fool  of  a  person. 
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Daw,  Syntagma  juris  civilis  ;  Corpus  juris  civilis  ; 
Corpus  juris  canonici ;  the  king  of  Spain's  Bible 

Daiip,  Is  the  king  of  Spain's  Bible  an  author  ? 

Cler,  Yes,  and  Syntagma. 

Dmip.  What  was  that  Syntagma,  sir  ? 

Daw,  A  civil  lawyer,  a  Spaniard. 

Daiip.  Sure,  Corpus  was  a  Dutchman. 

Cler,  Ay,  both  the  Corpuses,  I  knew  'em :  they 
were  very  corpulent  authors. 

Daw,  And  then  there's  Vatablus,  Pomponatius, 
Symancha  :  the  other  are  not  to  be  received  within 
the  thought  of  a  scholar. 

Daup,  'Fore  God,  you  have  a  simple  learned  ser- 
vant, lady, — in  titles.  \Aside* 
I        Cler,  I  wonder  that  he  is  not  called  to  the  helm, 
\  and  made  a  counsellor. 

Daiip,  He  is  one  extraordinary. 

Cler,  Nay,  but  in  ordinary :  to  say  truth,  the  state 
wants  such. 

Daup.  Why,  that  will  follow. 

Cler.  I  muse  a  mistress  can  be  so  silent  to  the 
dotes'  of  such  a  servant. 

Daw,  'Tis  her  virtue,  sir.  I  have  written  some- 
what of  her  silence  too. 

Daup,  In  verse.  Sir  John  } 

Cler.  What  else  ? 

Daup,  Why,  how  can  you  justify  your  own  being 
of  a  poet,  that  so  slight  all  the  old  poets  ? 

Dazu,  Why,  every  man  that  writes  in  verse  is  not 
a  poet ;  you  have  of  the  wits  that  write  verses,  and 
yet  are  no  poets  :  they  are  poets  that  live  by  it — the 
poor  fellows  that  live  by  it. 

Daup.  Why,  would  not  you  live  by  your  verses, 
Sir  John  "i 

Cler,  No,  'twere  pity  he  should.  A  knight  live  by 
his  verses !  He  did  not  make  them  to  that  end,  I 
hope. 

Daiip,  And  yet  the  noble  Sydney  lives  by  his,  and 
the  noble  family  not  ashamed. 

*  Dotes — endowments. 
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Cler.  Ay,  he  professed  himself ;  but  Sir  John  Daw 
has  more  caution  :  he'll  not  hinder  his  own  rising  in 
the  state  so  much.  Do  you  think  he  will  ?  Your 
verses,  good  Sir  John,  and  no  poems. 

Daw.  Silence  in  woman  is  like  speech  in  man  ; 

Deity  t  who  can, 
Daup.  Not  I,  believe  it :  your  reason,  sir. 
Daw.  Nor  is't  a  tale 

Tliat  female  vice  should  be  a  virtue  male^ 
Or  masculine  vice  a  female  virtue  be  : 

You  shall  it  see 
Prov'd  with  increase  ; 
I  know  to  speak  and  she  to  hold  her  peace. 
Do  you  conceive  me,  gentlemen  } 
Daup.  Faith,  Sir  John.    Then  this  is  a  ballad  ?* 
Cler.  No,  a  madrigal  ;*  you  mistake. 
Epi,  Pray  give  me  my  verses  again,  servant 
Daw.  If  you'll  ask  them  aloud,  you  shall. 

[  Walks  aside  with  the  papers. 

Enter  Truewit  with  his  horn. 

Cler.  See,  here's  Truewit  again ! — Where  hast 
thou  been,  in  the  name  of  madness,  thus  accoutred 
with  thy  horn } 

True.  Where  the  sound  of  it  might  have  pierced 
your  senses  with  gladness,  had  you  been  in  ear-reach 
of  it  Dauphine,  fall  down  and  worship  me  ;  I  have 
forbid  the  banns,  lad  ;  I  have  been  with  thy  virtuous 
uncle,  and  have  broke  the  match. 

Daup.  You  have  not,  I  hope. 

True.  Yes,  faith  ;  an  thou  shouldst  hope  other- 
wise, I  should  repent  me.  This  horn  got  me 
entrance ;  kiss  it.  I  had  no  other  way  to  get  in,  but 
by  feigning  to  be  a  post ;  but  when  I  got  in  once, 
I  proved  none,  but  rather  the  contrary,  turn'd  him 
into  a  post,  or  a  stone,  or  what  is  stiffer,  with  thun- 
dering into  him  the  incommodities  of  a  wife,  and 
the  miseries  of  marriage.  If  ever  Gorgon  was  seen 
in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  he  hath  seen  her  in  my 
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description :  I  have  put  him  off  o*  that  scent  for 
ever. — Why  do  you  not  appland  and  adore  me,  sirs  ? 
why  stand  you  mute  ?  are  you  stupid  ?  You  are 
not  worthy  of  the  benefit. 

Daup,  Did  not  I  tell  you  ?     Mischief! — 

Cler.  I  would  you  had  placed  this  benefit  some- 
where else. 

True.  Why  so  ? 

Cler.  'Slight,  you  have  done  the  most  inconsiderate, 
rash,  weak  thing,  that  ever  man  did  to  his  friend. 

Daiip,  Friend!  if  the  most  malicious  enemy  I 
have,  had  studied  to  inflict  an  injury  upon  me,  it 
could  not  be  a  greater. 

True,  Wherein,  for  God's  sake?  Gentlemen, 
come  to  yourselves  again. 

Daup.  But  I  presaged  thus  much  afore  to  you. 

Cler.  Would  my  lips  had  been  soldered  when  I 
spake  on't!  'Slight,  what  moved  you  to  be  thus 
impertinent  ? 

True.  My  masters,  do  not  put  on  this  strange  face 
to  pay  my  courtesy ;  off  with  this  vizor.  Have  good 
turns  done  you,  and  thank  'em  this  way ! 

Daup.  'Fore  Heaven,  you  have  undone  me.  That 
which  I  have  plotted  for,  and  been  maturing  now 
these  four  months,  you  have  blasted  in  a  minute. 
Now  I  am  lost,  I  may  speak.  This  gentlewoman 
was  lodged  here  by  me  o'  purpose,  and,  to  be  put 
upon  my  uncle,  hath  profest  this  obstinate  silence 
for  my  sake  ;  being  my  entire  friend,  and  one  that 
for  the  requital  of  such  a  fortune  as  to  marry  him, 
would  have  made  me  very  ample  conditions  ;  where 
now,  all  my  hopes  are  utterly  miscarried  by  this 
unlucky  accident. 

Cler.  Thus  'tis  when  a  man  will  be  ignorantly 
officious,  do  services,  and  not  know  his  why.  I  won- 
der what  courteous  itch  po.ssest  you.  You  never  did 
absurder  part  in  your  life,  nor  a  greater  trespass  to 
friendship  or  humanity. 

Daup.  Faith,  you  may  forgive  it  best ;  'twas  your 
cause  principally. 
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CUr,  I  know  it ;  would  it  had  not. 

Enter  CUTBEARD. 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard  !  what  news  ? 

Cut  The  best,  the  happiest  that  ever  was,  sir. 
There  has  been  a  mad  gentleman  with  your  uncle 
this  morning,  {seeing  Truewit.] — I  think  this  be  the 
gentleman — that  has  almost  talk'd  him  out  of  his 
wits,  with  threatening  him  from  marriage 

Daup.  On,  I  prithee. 

Cut,  And  your  uncle,  sir,  he  thinks  'twas  done  by 
your  procurement ;  therefore  he  will  see  the  party 
you  wot  of  presently ;  and  if  he  like  her,  he  says, 
and  that  she  be  so  inclining  to  dumb  as  I  have  told 
him,  he  swears  he  will  marry  her  to-day,  instantly, 
and  not  defer  it  a  minute  longer. 

Daup.  Excellent !  beyond  our  expectation  ! 

True.  Beyond  our  expectation !  By  this  light,  I 
knew  it  would  be  thus. 

Daup.  Nay,  sweet  Truewit,  forgive  me. 

True.  No,  I  was  igfiorantly  officious^  impertinent ; 
this  was  the  absurd,  zvea^drt. 

Cler.  Wilt  thoii"  ascribe  that  to  merit  now,  was 
mere  fortune } 

True.  Fortune !  mere  providence.  Fortune  had 
not  a  finger  in't  I  saw  it  must  necessarily  in  nature 
fall  out  so  :  my  genius  is  never  false  to  me  in  these 
things.     Show  me  how  it  could  be  otherwise. 

Daup.  ti2Ly,  gentlemen,  contend  not;  'tis  well 
now. 

True.  Alas,  I  let  him  go  on  with  inconsiderate,  and 
rasA,  and  what  he  pleased. 

C/er.  Away,  thou  strange  justifier  of  thyself,  to  be  ^ 
wiser  than  thou  wert,  by  the  event !  ' 

True.  Event !  by  this  light,  thou  shalt  never  per- 
suade me,  but  I  foresaw  it  as  well  as  the  stars  them- 
selves. 

Daup.  Nay,  gentlemen,  'tis  well  now.  Do  you  two 
entertain  Sir  John  Daw  with  discourse,  while  I  send 
her  away  with  instructions. 
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[True,  rU  be  acquainted  with  her  first,  by  your 
favour. 

Cler.  Master  Truewit,  lady,  a  friend  of  ours. 

True,  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  known  you  sooner, 
lady,  to  celebrate  this  rare  virtue  of  your  silence. 

[Exeunt  Daup.,  Epl,  and  Cutbeard. 

Cler,  Faith,  an  you  had  come  sooner,  you  should 
have  seen  and  heard  her  well  celebrated  in  Sir  John 
Daw's  madrigals. 

True,  [advances  to  Daw.]  Jack  Daw,  God  save 
you  !     When  saw  you  La-Foole  ? 

Daw.  Not  since  last  night.  Master  Truewit 

True,  That's  a  miracle !  I  thought  you  two  had 
been  inseparable. 

Daw.  He's  gone  to  invite  his  guests. 

True.  'Odso!  'tis  true!  What  a  false  memory 
have  I  towards  that  man  !  I  am  one :  I  met  him  even 
now,  upon  that  he  calls  his  delicate,  fine  black  horse, 
rid  into  foam,  with  posting  from  place  to  place,  and 
person  to  person,  to  give  them  the  cue 

Cler.  Lest  they  should  forget  i 

True.  Yes.  There  was  never  poor  captain  took 
more  pains  at  a  muster  to  show  men,  than  he,  at 
this  meal,  to  show  friends. 

Daw.  It  is  his  quarter-feast,  sir. 

Cler.  What !  do  you  say  so.  Sir  John  ? 

True.  Nay,  Jack  Daw  will  not  be  out,  at  the  best 
friends  he  has,  to  the  talent  of  his  wit  Where's  his 
mistress,  to  hear  and  applaud  him  i    Is  she  gone  ? 

Daw.  Is  Mistress  Epiccene  gone  ? 

Cler.  Gone  afore,  with  Sir  Dauphine,  I  warrant,  to 
the  place. 

True.  Gone  afore !  that  were  a  manifest  injury,  a 
disgrace  and  a  half,  to  refuse  him  at  such  a  festival- 
time  as  this,  being  a  bravery,  and  a  wit  too  ! 

Cler.  Tut,  he'll  swallow  it  like  cream.  He's  better 
read  in  Jure  civili,  than  to  esteem  anything  a  dis- 
grace is  offer'd  him  from  a  mistress. 

Daiu.  Nay,  let  her  e'en  go ;  she  shall  sit  alone,  and 
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be  dumb  in  her  chamber  a  week  together,  for  John 
Daw,  I  warrant  her.     Does  she  refuse  me  ? 

Cler,  No,  sir,  do  not  take  it  so  to  heart  ;  she  does 
not  refuse  you,  but  a  little  neglects  you.  Good  faith, 
Truewit,  you  were  to  blame,  to  put  it  into  his  head, 
that  she  does  refuse  him. 

Trite,  Sir,  she  does  refuse  him,  palpably,  however 
vou  mince  it.  An  I  were  as  he,  I  would  swear  to 
speak  ne'er  a  word  to  her  to-day  for*t. 

Daw,  By  this  light,  no  more  I  will  not. 

True.  Nor  to  anybody  else,  sir. 

Daw.  Nay,  I  will  not  say  so,  gentlemen. 

Clcr.  It  had  been  an  excellent,  happy  condition 
for  the  company,  if  you  could  have  drawn  him  to  it. 

\Aside. 

Daw.  ril  be  very  melancholy,  i'faith. 

Cler.  As  a  dog,  if  I  were  as  you,  Sir  John. 

True.  Or  a  snail,  or  a  hog.*  I  would  roll  myself 
up  for  this  day  ;  in  troth,  they  should  not  unwind 
me. 

Daw.  By  this  pick-tooth,  so  I  will. 

Cler.  'Tis  well  done.  He  begins  already  to  be 
angry  with  his  teeth. 

Daw.  Will  you  go,  gentlemen  t 

Cler.  Nay,  you  must  walk  alone,  if  you  be  right 
melancholy.  Sir  John. 

True,  Yes,  sir,  we'll  dog  you,  we'll  follow  you  afar 
off.  {Exit. 

Clcr.  Was  there  ever  such  a  two  yards  of  knight- 
hood measured  out  by  time,  to  be  sold  to  laughter  ? 

True.  A  mere  talking  mole,  hang  him  !  no  mush-i 
room  was  ever  so  fresh.  A  fellow  so  utterly  nothing,! 
as  he  knows  not  what  he  would  be.  J 

Cler,  Let's  follow  him  :  but  first  let's  go  to  Dau- 
phine,  he's  hovering  about  the  house  to  hear  what 
news. 

True,  Content.]  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE   III.— ^  Room  in  Morose's  House. 
Enter  MoROSE  and  MUTE,  followed  by  Cutbeard 

with  EPICCENE. 

Mor.  Welcome,  Cutbeard !  draw  near  with  your 
fair  charge :  and  in  her  ear  softly  entreat  her  to  un- 
mask. [Epi.  takes  off  Iter  fnask,] — So !  Is  the  door 
shut }  [Mute  makes  a  leg,] — Enough.  Now,  Cut- 
beard, with  the  same  discipline  I  use  to  my  family, 
I  will  question  you.  As  I  conceive,  Cutbeard,  this 
gentlewoman  is  she  you  have  provided,  and  brought, 
in  hope  she  will  fit  me  in  the  place  and  person  of  a 
wife }  Answer  me  not  but  with  your  leg,  unless  it 
be  otherwise.  [CUT.  makes  a  leg.] — ^Very  well  done, 
Cutbeard.  I  conceive  besides,  Cutbeard,  you  have 
been  pre-acquainted  with  her  birth,  education,  and 
qualities,  or  else  you  would  not  prefer  her  to  my 
acceptance,  in  the  weighty  consequence  of  marriage. 
[makes  a  leg,] — This  I  conceive,  Cutbeard.  Answer 
me  not  but  with  your  leg,  unless  it  be  otherwise. 
[bows  agaifi.] — Very  well  done,  Cutbeard.  Give  aside 
now  a  little,  and  leave  me  to  examine  her  condition, 
and  aptitude  to  my  affection,  [goes  about  Iter  and 
views  /i^r.] — She  is  exceeding  fair,  and  of  a  special 
good  favour  ;  a  sw^et  composition  or  harmony.*  The 
knave  hath  exceedingly  well  fitted  me  without :  I 
will  now  try  her  within. — Come  near,  fair  gentle- 
woman ;  let  not  my  behaviour  seem  rude,  though 
unto  you,  being  rare,  it  may  haply  appear  strange. 
[Epi.  curtsies.] — Nay,  lady,  you  may  speak,  though 
Cutbeard  and  my  man  might  not ;  for  of  all  sounds, 
only  the  sweet  voice  of  a  fair  lady  has  the  just  length 
of  mine  ears.  I  beseech  you,  say,  lady ;  out  of  the 
first  fire  of  meeting  eyes,  they  say,  love  is  stricken  : 
do  you  feel  any  such  motion  suddenly  shot  into  you, 
from  any  part  you  see  in  me?  Ha,  lady?  [EPi. 
curtsies,] — Alas,  lady,  these  answers  by  silent  curtsies 
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from  you  are  too  courtless  and  simple.  I  have  ever 
had  my  breeding  in  court ;  and  she  that  shall  be  my 
wife,  must  be  accomplished  with  courtly  and  auda- 
cious* ornaments.     Can  you  speak,  lady  } 

Epi.  [softly,]  Judge  you,  forsooth. 

MoK  What  say  you,  lady  ?  Speak  out,  I  beseech 
you. 

£pi.  Judge  you,  forsooth. 

Mor.  On  my  judgment,  a  divine  softness !  But 
can  you  naturally,  lady,  as  I  enjoin  these  by  doctrine 
and  industry,  refer  yourself  to  the  search  of  my 
judgment,  and,  not  taking  pleasure  in  your  tongue, 
which  is  a  woman's  chiefest  pleasure,  think  it  plau- 
sible to  answer  me  by  silent  gestures,  so  long  as  my 
speeches  jump*  right  with  what  you  conceive  ?  [Epi. 
airtsies.] — Excellent !  divine !  if  it  were  possible  she 
could  hold  out  thus! — Peace,  Cutbeard,  thou  art 
made  for  ever,  as  thou  hast  made  me,  if  this  felicity 
have  lasting :  but  I  will  try  her  further. — Dear  lady, 
I  am  courtly,  I  tell  you,  and  I  must  have  mine  ears 
banquetted  with  pleasant  and  witty  conferences, 
pretty  girds,  scoffs,  and  dalliance  in  her  that  I  mean 
to  choose  tfor  my  partner.  The  ladies  in  court  think 
it  a  most  desperate  impair  to  their  quickness  of  wit, 
and  good  carriage,  if  they  cannot  give  occasion  for 
a  man  to  court  *em  ;  and  when  an  amorous  discourse 
is  set  on  foot,  minister  as  good  matter  to  continue  it, 
as  himself.  And  do  you  alone  so  much  differ  from 
all  them,  that  what  they,  with  so  much  circumstance, 
affect  and  toil  for,  to  seem  leam'd,  to  seem  judicious, 
to  seem  sharp  and  conceited,  you  can  bury  in  your- 
self with  silence,  and  rather  trust  your  graces  to  the 
fair  conscience  of  virtue,  than  to  the  world's  or  your 
own  proclamation } 

Epi,  [so/ffy.]  I  should  be  sorry  else. 

Mor.  What  say  you,  lady  }  good  lady,  speak  out. 

Epi.  I  should  be  sorry  else. 

Mor.  That  sorrow  doth  fill  me  with  gladness.     O 

*  Auifaaous^spirited.  ^  Jump — agree. 
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Morose,  thou  art  happy  above  mankind  !  pray  that 
thou  mayest  contain  thyself.  I  will  only  put  her  to 
it  once  more,  and  it  shall  be  with  the  utmost  touch 
and  test  of  their  sex. — But  hear  me,  fair  lady  ;  fl  do 
also  love  to  see  her  whom  I  shall  choose  for  my 
yoke-mate,  to  be  the  first  and  principal  in  all 
fashions,  precede  all  the  dames  at  court  by  a  fort- 
night, have  council  of  tailors,  lineners,  lace- women, 
embroiderers  ;  and  sit  with  them  sometimes  twice 
a  day  upon  French  intellig^ences,  and  then  come 
forth  varied  like  nature,  or  oftener  than  she,  and 
better  by  the  help  of  art,  hei*  ^piuloiis  servant. 
This  do  I  affect :  and  how  will  you  be  able,  lady, 
with  this  frugality  of  speech,  to  give  the  manifold 
but  necessary  instructions,  for  that  bodice,  these 
sleeves,  those  skirts,  this  cut,  that  stitch,  this  em- 
broidery, that  lace,  this  wire,  those  knots,  that 
ruff,  those  roses,  this  girdle,  that  fan,  the  t'other 
scarf,  these  gloves  ?     Ha  !  what  say  you,  lady  ? 

Epi.  [so/t/y.]  ril  leave  it  to  you,  sir. 

Mor,  How,  lady  ?     Pray  you  rise  a  note. 

Epi.  I  leave  it  to  wisdom  and  you,  sir. 

Mor,  Admirable  creature !  I  will  trouble  you  no 
more :  I  will  not  sin  against  so  sweet  a  simplicity. 
Let  me  now  be  bold  to  print  on  those  divine  lips 
the  seal  of  being  mine. — Cutbeard,  I  give  thee  the 
lease  of  thy  house  free ;  thank  me  not  but  with  thy 
leg.  [Cut.  shakes  his  hcad^ — I  know  what  thou 
wouldst  say,  she's  poor,  and  her  friends  deceased. 
She  has  brought  a  wealthy  dowry  in  her  silence, 
Cutbeard  ;  and  in  respect  of  her  poverty,  Cutbeard, 
I  shall  have  her  more  loving  and  obedient,  Cut- 
beard. Go  thy  ways,  and  get  me  a  minister  presently, 
with  a  soft,  low  voice,  to  marry  us  ;  and  pray  him 
he  will  not  be  impertinent,  but  brief  as  he  can  ; 
away:  softly,  Cutbeard.  [Exit  Cut.] — Sirrah,  con- 
duct your  mistress  into  the  dining-room,  your  now 
mistress.  {Exit  MviTE,  folloived  by  EPi] — Oh,  my 
felicity !  how  shall  I  be  revenged  on  mine  insolent 
kinsman,  and  his  plots  to  fright  me  from  marrying  !* 
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[He  would  be  knighted,  forsooth,  and  thought  by  that 
means  to  reign  over  me !  his  title  must  do  it.  No, 
kinsman.  I  will  now  make  you  bring  me  the  tenth 
lord's  and  the  sixteenth  lady's  letter,  kinsman,  and 
it  shall  do  you  no  good,  kinsman.  Your  knighthood 
itself  shall  come  on  its  knees,  and  it  shall  be  re- 
jected ;  it  shall  be  sued  for  its  fees  to  execution,  and 
not  be  redeemed  ;  it  shall  cheat  at  the  twelve-penny 
ordinary,  it  knighthood,  for  its  diet,  all  the  term- 
tinrie,  and  tell  tales  for  it  in  the  vacation  to  the 
hostess  ;  or  it  knighthood  shall  do  worse,  take  sanc- 
tuary in  Cole  harbour,  and  fast.  It  shiJl  fright  all 
its  friends  with  borrowing  letters ;  and  when  one  of 
the  fourscore  hath  brought  it  knighthood  ten  shillings, 
it  knighthood  shall  go  to  the  Cranes^,  or  the  Bear  at 
the  Bridge  foot,  and  be  drunk  in  fear ;  it  shall  not 
have  money  to  discharge  one  tavern-reckoning,  to 
invite  the  old  creditors  to  forbear  it  knighthood,  or 
the  new,  that  should  be,  to  trust  it  knighthood.  It 
shall  be  the  tenth  name  in  the  bond  to  take  up  the 
commodity  of  pipkins  and  stone-jugs.  *It  shall  want 
clothes,  and  by  reason  of  that,  wit,  to  fool  to  lawyers. 
It  shall  not  have  hope  to  repair  itself  by  Constanti- 
nople, Ireland,  or  Virginia.]  [Exit, 


SCENE   IV.— -4  Lane  near  MoROSE's  House. 

Enter  Truewit,  Dauphine,  and  Clerimont. 

Tme,  Are  you  sure  he  is  not  gone  by } 
Danp.  No,  I  stayed  in  the  shop  ever  since. 
Cler.  But  he  may  take  the  other  end  of  the  lane. 
Datip,  No,  I  told  him  I  would  be  here  at  this  end  : 
I  appointed  him  hither. 

rrue.  What  a  barbarian  it  is  to  stay  then  ! 
Danp,  Yonder  he  comes. 

P 
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Cler.  And  his  charge  left  behind  him,  which  is  a 
very  good  sign,  Dauphine. 

Enter  CuTbeard. 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard  !  succeeds  it,  or  no  ? 

Cut,  Past  imagination,  sir,  omnia  secunda ;  you 
could  not  have  pray'd  to  have  had  it  so  well.  Saltat 
senex,  as  it  is  in  the  proverb ;  he  does  triumph  in  his 
felicity,  admires  the  party !  he  has  given  me  the  lease 
of  my  house  too !  and  I  am  now  going  for  a  silent 
minister  to  marry  them,  and  away. 

True.  'Slight !  get  one  of  the  silenced  ministers  ; 
a  zealous  brother  would  torment  him  purely. 

Cut.  Cum  privilegio,  sir. 

Daup.  Oh,  by  no  means  ;  let's  do  nothing  to  hinder 
it  now.  When  'tis  done  and  finished,  I  am  for  you, 
for  any  device  of  vexation. 

Cut.  And  that  shall  be  within  this  half-hour,  upon 
my  dexterity,  gentlemen.  Contrive  what  you  can  in 
the  meantime,  bonis  avibus.  [Exit. 

Cler.  How  the  slave  doth  Latin  it ! 

True.  It  would  be  made  a  jest  to  posterity,  sirs, 
this  day's  mirth,  if  ye  will. 

Cler.  Beshrew  his  heart  that  will  not,  I  pronounce. 

Daup.  And  for  my  part.     What  is  it  ? 

True.  To  translate  all  La-Foole*s  company,  and 
his  feast  thither,  to-day,  to  celebrate  this  bride-ale. 

Daup.  Ay,  marry  ;  but  how  will't  be  done  } 

True.  I'll  undertake  the  directing  of  all  the  lady- 
guests  thither,  and  then  the  meat  must  follow. 

Cler.  For  God's  sake,  let's  effect  it ;  it  will  be  an 
excellent  comedy  of  affliction,  so  many  several  noises. 

Daup.  But  are  they  not  at  the  other  place  already, 
think  you } 

True,  ril  warrant  you  for  the  college-honours: 
one  of  their  faces  has  not  the  priming  colour  laid 
on  yet,  nor  the  other  her  smock  sleek'd. 

Cler.  Oh,  but  they'll  rise  earlier  than  ordinary  to 
a  feast. 
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True,  Best  go  see,  and  assure  ourselves. 

Cler.  Who  knows  the  house  ? 

True,  ril  lead  you.    Were  you  never  there  yet  ? 

Daup.  Not  I. 

Cler.  Nor  I. 

True.  Where  have  you  lived  then  ?  not  know 
Tom  Otter ! 

Cler.  No  ;  for  God's  sake,  what  is  he  ? 

True.  An  excellent  animal,  equal  with  your  Daw 
or  La-Foole,  if  not  transcendent,  and  does  Latin  it 
as  much  as  your  barber.  He  is  his  wife's  subject ; 
he  calls  her  princess,  and  at  such  times  as  these 
follows  her  up  and  down  the  house  like  a  page, 
with  his  hat  off,  partly  for  heat,  partly  for  reverence. 
At  this  instant  he  is  marshalling  of  his  bull,  bear, 
and  horse. 

Daup.  What  be  those,  in  the  name  of  Sphynx  ? 

True.  Why,  sir,  he  has  been  a  great  man  at  the 
Bear-garden  in  his  time ;  and  from  that  subtle 
sport  has  ta'en  the  witty  dienomination  of  his  chief 
carousing  cups.  One  he  calls  his  bull,  another  his 
bear,  another  his  horse.  And  then  he  has  his  lesser 
glasses,  that  he  calls  his  deer  and  his  ape ;  and 
several  degrees  of  them  too  ;  and  never  is  well,  nor 
thinks  any  entertainment  perfect,  till  these  be 
brought  out,  and  set  on  the  cupboard. 

Cler.  For  God's  love ! — we  should  miss  this,  if  we 
should  not  go. 

True.  Nay,  he  has  a  thousand  things  as  good, 
that  will  speak  him  all  day.  He  will  rail  on  his 
wife,  with  certain  commonplaces,  behind  her  back  ; 
and  to  her  face 

Daup.  No  more  of  him.  Let's  go  see  him,  I 
petition  you.  [Exeunt. 


V  2 
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ACT  III, 

SCENE  I.—^  Room  in  Otter's  House.] 

Enter  Captain  Otter  with  his  cupSy  and  Mistress 

Otter. 

Ott.  Nay,  good  princess,  hear  me  pauca  verba. 
Mrs.  Ott,  By  that  light.  Til  have  you  chain'd  up, 
with  your  bull-dogs  and  bear-dogs,  if  you  be  not 
civil  the  sooner.  Til  send  you  to  kennel,  i'faith. 
You  were  best  bait  me  with  your  bull,  bear,  and' 
horse.  Never  a  time  that  the  courtiers  or  colle- 
giates  come  to  the  house,  but  you  make  it  a  Shrove- 
Tuesday !  I  would  have  you  get  your  Whitsuntide 
velvet  cap,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand,  to  entertain 
them.     Yes,  in  troth,  do. 

Ott.  Not  so,  princess,  neither ;  but  under  correc- 
tion, sweet  princess,  give  me  leave. — These  things  I 
am  known  to  the  courtiers  by.  It  is  reported  to 
them  for  my  humour,  and  they  receive  it  so,  and  do 
expect  it.  Tom  Otter's  bull,  bear,  and  horse  is 
known  all  over  England,  in  rerum  natura. 

Mrs.  Ott.  'Fore  me,  I  will  na-ture  them  over  to 
Paris-garden,  and  na-ture  you  thither  too,  if  you 
pronounce  them  again.  Is  a  bear  a  fit  beast,  or  a 
bull,  to  mix  in  society  with  great  ladies  t  Think  in 
your  discretion,  in  any  good  policy. 

Ott.  The  horse,  then,  good  princess. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Well,  I  am  contented  for  the  horse; 
they  love  to  be  well  horsed,  I  know ;  I  love  it  my- 
self. 

Ott.  And  it  is  a  .delicate,  fine  horse  this :  Poeta- 
rum  Pegasus.  Under  correction,  princess,  Jupiter 
did  turn  himself  into  a — tauruSy  or  bull,  under  cor- 
rection, good  princess. 
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Enter  TUUEWIT,  Clerimont,  and  Dauphine, 

behind, 

Mrs.  Ott.  By  my  integrity,  I'll  send  you  over  to 
the  Bank-side  ;  I'll  commit  you  to  the  master  of  the 
Garden,  if  I  hear  but  a  syllable  more.  Must  my 
house  or  my  roof  be  polluted  with  the  scent  of 
bears  and  bulls,  when  it  is  perfumed  for  great 
ladies?  Is  this  according  to  the  instrument,  when 
I  married  you  ?  that  I  would  be  princess,  and 
reign  in  mine  own  house,  and  you  would  be  my 
subject,  and  obey  me  ?  What  did  you  bring  me, 
should  make  you  thus  peremptory?  Do  I  allow 
you  your  half-crown  a  day,  to  spend  where  you 
will,  among  your  gamesters,  to  vex  and  torment  me 
at  such  times  as  these  ?  Who  gives  you  your 
maintenance,  I  pray  you  ?  who  allows  you  your 
horse-meat  and  man's  meat  ?  your  three  suits  of 
apparel  a  year  ?  your  four  pair  of  stockings,  one 
silk,  three  worsted  ?  your  clean  linen,  your  bands 
and  cuffs,  when  I  can  get  you  to  wear  them  ? — 'tis 
marvel  you  have  them  on  now.  Who  graces  you 
with  courtiers  or  great  personages,  to  speak  to  you 
out  of  their  coaches,  and  come  home  to  your  house  ? 
Were  you  ever  so  much  as  look'd  upon  by  a  lord 
or  a  lady,  before  I  married  you,  but  on  the  Easter 
or  Whitsun-holidays,  and  then  out  at  the  banquet- 
ing-house  window,  when  Ned  Whiting  or  George 
Stone*  were  at  the  stake  ? 

True,  For  God's  sake,  let's  go  stave  her  off  him. 

Mrs,  Ott,  Answer  me  to  that  And  did  not  I 
take  you  up  from  thence,  in  an  old  greasy  buff- 
doublet,  with  points,  and  green  velvet  sleeves,  out  at 
the  elbows  ?     You  forget  this. 

True,  She'll  worry  him,  if  we  help  not  in  time. 

[They  co7ne forward. 

Mrs,  Ott,  Oh,  here  are  some  of  the  gallants ! 
Go  to,  behave  yourself  distinctly,  and   with    good 

^  The  names  of  two  noted  bears  of  that  age  . 
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morality ;  or,  I  protest,  I'll  take  away  your  exhibi- 
tion.^ 

Trtie.  By  your  leave,  fair  Mistress  Otter,  Til  be 
bold  to  enter  these  gentlemen  in  your  acquaintance. 

Mrs,  Ott.  It  shall  not  be  obnoxious  or  difficil,  sir. 

True.  How  does  my  noble  captain  ?  Is  the  bull, 
bear,  and  horse  in  rerum  natura  still  ? 

Ott,  Sir,  sic  visum  superis, 

Mrs.  Ott,  I  would  you  would  but  intimate  them — 
do.  Go  your  ways  in,  and  get  toasts  and  butter 
made  for  the  woodcocks ;  that's  a  fit  province  for 
you.  \Prives  him  off, 

Cler,  Alas !  what  a  tyranny  is  this  poor  fellow 
married  to ! 

True,  Oh,  but  the  sport  will  be  anon,  when  we 
get  him  loose. 

Daup,  Dares  he  ever  speak  } 

True,  No  Anabaptist  ever  rail'd  with  the  like 
licence :  but  mark  her  language  in  the  meantime, 
I  beseech  you. 

Mrs,  Ott,  Gentlemen,  you  are  very  aptly  come. 
My  cousin.  Sir  Amorous,  will  be  here  briefly. 

True,  In  good  time,  lady.  Was  not  Sir  John 
Daw  here,  to  ask  for  him,  and  the  company  t 

Mrs,  Ott,  I  cannot  assure  you,  Master  Truewit. 
Here  was  a  very  melancholy  knight  in  a  ruff,  that 
demanded  my  subject  for  somebody — a  gentleman, 
I  think. 

Cler,  Ay,  that  was  he,  lady. 

Mrs.  Ott,  But  he  departed  straight,  I  can  resolve 
you. 

Datip,  What  an  excellent  choice  phrase  this  lady 
expresses  in ! 

True,  Oh,  sir,  she  is  the  only  authentical  courtier, 
that  is  not  naturally  bred  one,  in  the  city. 

Mrs,  Ott,  You  have  taken  that  report  upon  trust, 
gentlemen. 

True,  No,  I  assure  you,  the  court  governs  it  so, 
lady,  in  your  behalf. 

'  Exhibition — allowance. 
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Mrs,  OiL  I  am  the  servant  of  the  court  and 
courtiers,  sir. 

True.  They  are  rather  your  idolaters  ? 
Mrs,  OtL  Not  so,  sir. 

Enter  CUTBEARD. 

Daup.  How  now,  Cutbeard !  any  cross  > 

Cut  Oh  no,  sir,  omnia  bene.  'Twas  never  better 
on  the  hinges  ;  all's  sure.  I  have  so  pleased  him 
with  a  curate,  that  he's  gone  to't  almost  with  the 
delight  he  hopes  for  soon. 

Danp.  What  is  he  for  a  vicar  } 

Cut.  One  that  has  catch'd  a  cold,  sir,  and  can 
scarce  be  heard  six  inches  off ;  as  if  he  spoke  out 
of  a  bulrush  that  were  not  pick'd,  or  his  throat  were 
full  of  pith :  a  fine  quick  fellow,  and  an  excellent 
barber  of  prayers.  I  came  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you 
might  omnem  movere  lapideniy  as  they  say,  be  ready 
with  your  vexation. 

Daup.  Gramercy,  honest  Cutbeard !  be  there- 
abouts with  thy  key,  to  let  us  in. 

Ctit.  I  will  not  fail  you,  sir  ;  ad  manum.         [Exit. 

True.  Well,  Til  go  watch  my  coaches. 

C/er.  Do  ;  and  we'll  send  Daw  to  you,  if  you  meet 
him  not.  [Exit  Truewit. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Is  Master  Truewit  gone  ? 

Daup.  Yes,  lady ;  there  is  some  unfortunate  busi- 
ness fallen  out. 

Mrs.  Ott.  So  I  adjudged  by  the  physiognomy  of 
the  fellow  that  came  in ;  and  I  had  a  dream  last 
night,  too,  of  the  new  pageant,  and  my  lady 
mayoress,  which  is  always  very  ominous  to  me.  I 
told  it  my  Lady  Haughty  t'other  day,  when  her 
honour  came  hither  to  see  some  China  stuffs ;  and 
she  expounded  it  out  of  Artemidorus,  and  I  have 
found  it  since  very  true.  It  has  done  me  many 
affronts. 

Cler.  Your  dream,  lady } 

Mrs.  Ott.  Yes,  sir,  anything  I  do    but  dream  of 
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the  city.  It  stain'd  me  a  damask  table-cloth,  cost 
me  eighteen  pound  at  one  time,  and  burnt  me  a 
black  satin  gown,  as  I  stood  by  the  fire  at  my 
Lady  Centaure*s  chamber  in  the  college,  another 
time.  A  third  time,  at  the  lords'  masque,  it 
dropt  all  my  wire  and  my  ruff  with  wax  candle, 
that  I  could  not  go  up  to  the  banquet.  A  fourth 
time,  as  I  was  taking  coach  to  go  to  Ware,  to 
meet  a  friend,  it  dash'd  me  a  new  suit  all  over  (a 
crimson  satin  doublet,  and  black  velvet  skirts)  with 
a  brewer's  horse,  that  I  was  fain  to  go  in  and  shift 
me,  and  kept  my  chamber  a  leash*  of  days  for  the 
anguish  of  it, 

Daup.  These  were  dire  mischances,  lady. 

Cler.  I  would  not  dwell  in  the  city,  an  'twere  so 
fatal  to  me. 

Mrs,  Ott,  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  take  advice  of  my 
doctor  to  dream  of  it  as  little  as  I  can. 

Daup.  You  do  well,  Mistress  Otter. 

Enter  Sir  JOHN  Daw,  and  is  taken  aside  by 

Clerimont. 

Mrs,  Ott,  Will  it  please  you  to  enter  the  house 
farther,  gentlemen  } 

Daup.  And  your  favour,  lady ;  but  we  stay  to 
speak  with  a  knight.  Sir  John  Daw,  who  is  here 
come.     We  shall  follow  you,  lady. 

Mrs,  Ott,  At  your  own  time,  sir.  It  is  my  cousin, 
Sir  Amorous,  his  feast 

Daup.  I  know  it,  lady. 

Mrs,  Ott,  And  mine  together.  But  it  is  for  his 
honour,  and  therefore  I  take  no  name  of  it,  more 
than  of  the  place. 

Daup.  You  are  a  bounteous  kinswoman. 

Mrs.  Ott,  Your  servant,  sir.  [Exit. 

Cler,  [coming  forward  with  Daw.]  Why,  do  not 
you  know  it,  Sir  John  Daw  } 
Daw.  No,  I  am  a  rook  if  I  do. 

*  Leash — lot ;  it  was  sometimes  used  for  three. 
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Cler,  rU  tell  you,  then  ;  she's  married  by  this  time. 
And  whereas  you  were  put  in  the  head  that  she 
was  gone  with  Sir  Dauphine,  I  assure  you  Sir 
Dauphine  has  been  the  noblest,  honestest  friend  to 
you,  that  ever  gentleman  of  your  quality  could 
boast  of.  He  has  discover'd  the  whole  plot,  and 
made  your  mistress  so  acknowledging,  and  indeed 
so  ashamed  of  her  injury  to  you,  that  she  desires 
you  to  forgive  her,  and  but  grace  her  wedding 
with  your  presence  to-day.  She  is  to  be  married 
to  a  very  good  fortune,  she  says,  his  uncle,  old 
Morose.* 

Daiv,  Did  she  say  so,  iTaith  ? 

Cler.  Why,  what  do  you  think  of  me,  Sir  John  ? 
ask  Sir  Dauphine.^ 

Daw,  Nay,  I  Believe  you. — Good  Sir  Dauphine, 
did  she  desire  me  to  forgive  her  ? 

Daup.  I  assure  you.  Sir  John,  she  did. 

Daw.  Nay,  then,  I  do  with  all  my  heart,  and  I'll 
be  jovial. 

Cler.  Yes ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  this  was  the  injury 
to  you.  La-Foole  intended  this  feast  to  honour  her 
bridal  day,  and  made  you  the  property^  to  invite  the 
college  ladies,  and  promise  to  bring  her  ;  and  then, 
at  the  time  she  would  have  appear'd,  as  his  friend, 
to  have  given  you  the  dor.  Whereas  now,  Sir 
Dauphine  has  brought  her  to  a  feeling  of  it,  with 
this  kind  of  satisfaction,  that  you  shall  bring  all  the 
ladies  to  the  place  where  shfe  is,  and  be  very  jovial ; 
and  there  she  will  have  a  dinner,  which  shall  be  in 
your  name ;  and  so  disappoint  La-Foole,  to  make 
you  good  again,  and,  as  it  were,  a  saver  in  the  main. 

Daw.  As  I  am  a  knight,  I  honour  her ;  and  for- 
give her  heartily. 

Cler.  About  it  then  presently.  Truewit  is  gone 
before  to  confront*  the  coaches,  and  to  acquaint  you 
with  so  much,  if  he  meet  you.  Join  with  him  and 
'tis  well. — 

*  Property — cloak,  disguise.  '  Can/roni— meet. 
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E7tter  Sir  Amorous  La-Foole. 

See  ;  here  comes  your  antagonist ;  but  take  you  no 
notice,  but  be  very  jovial. 

La.'F,  Are  the  ladies  come,  Sir  John  Daw,  and 
your  mistress?  [Exit  Daw.] — Sir  Dauphine!  you 
are  exceeding  welcome,  and  honest  Master  Cleri- 
mont  Where's  my  cousin?  did  you  see  no  colle- 
giates,  gentlemen  ? 

Daup.  Collegiates !  Do  you  not  hear,  Sir  Amor- 
ous, how  you  are  abused  ? 

La-F.  How,  sir  ? 

Cler.  Will  you  speak  so  kindly  to  Sir  John  Daw, 
that  has  done  you  such  an  affront  ? 

La-F.  Wherein,  gentlemen  ?  Let  me  be  a  suitor 
to  you  to  know,  I  beseech  you. 

Cler,  Why,  sir,  his  mistress  is  married  to-day  to 
Sir  Dauphine's  uncle,  your  cousin's  neighbour,  and  he 
has  diverted  all  the  ladies,  and  all  your  company 
thither,  to  frustrate  your  provision,  and  stick  a  dis- 
grace upon  you.  He  was  here  now  to  have  enticed 
us  away  from  you  too :  but  we  told  him  his  own,  I 
think. 

La-F,  Has  Sir  John  Daw  wrong'd  me  so  in- 
humanely ? 

Daup.  He  has  done  it,  Sir  Amorous,  most  mali- 
ciously and  treacherously ;  but,  if  you'll  be  ruled  by 
us,  you  shall  quit  him,  i'faith. 

La-F.  Good  gentlemen,  I'll  make  one,  believe  it. 
How,  I  pray  ? 

Daup.  Marry,  sir,  get  me  your  pheasants,  and 
your  godwits,  and  your  best  meat,  and  dish  it  in 
silver  dishes  of  your  cousin's  presently;  and  say 
nothing,  but  clap  me  a  clean  towel  about  you,  like  a 
sewer  ;  and,  bareheaded,  march  afore  it  with  a  good 
confidence  ('tis  but  over  the  way,  hard  by),  and  we'll 
second  you,  where  you  shall  set  it  on  the  board,  and 
bid  them  welcome  to't,  which  shall  show  'tis  yours, 
and  disgrace  his  preparation  utterly.  And  for  your 
cousin,  whereas  she  should  be  troubled  here  at  home 
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with  care  of  making  and  giving  welcome,  she  shall 
transfer  all  that  labour  thither,  and  be  a  principal 
guest  herself;  sit  rank'd  with  the  college  honours, 
and  be  honoured,  and  have  her  health  drunk -as  often* 
and  as  loud  as  the  best  of  them. 

La-F.  I'll  go  tell  her  presently.  It  shall  be  done  ; 
that's  resolved.  {Exit. 

Cler.  I  thought  he  would  not  hear  it  out,  but 
'twould  take  him. 

Datip.  Well,  there  be  guests  and  meat  now ;  how 
shall  we  do  for  music  } 

Cler.  The  smell  of  the  venison  going  through  the 
street,  will  invite  one  noise*  of  fiddlers  or  other, 

Daup,  I  would  it  would  call  the  trumpeters 
hither ! 

Cler.  Faith,  there  is  hope :  they  have  intelligence 
of  all  feasts.  There's  good  correspondence  betwixt 
them  and  the  London  cooks :  'tis  twenty  to  one  but 
we  have  them. 

Datip.  'Twill  be  a  most  solemn  day  for  my  uncle, 
and  an  excellent  fit  of  mirth  for  us. 

Cler.  Ay,  if  we  can  hold  up  the  emulation  betwixt 
Foole  and  Daw,  and  never  bring  them  to  expostu- 
late. 

Daup.  Tut,  flatter  them  both,  as  Truewit  says, 
and  you  may  take  their  understandings  in  a  purse- 
net.  They'll  believe  themselves  to  be  just  such  men 
as  we  make  them,  neither  more  nor  less.  They 
have  nothing,  not  the  use  of  their  senses  but  by 
tradition. 

[Re-enter  La-Foole,  like  a  Sewer. 

Cler.  See  !  Sir  Amorous  has  his  towel  on  already. 
Have  you  persuaded  your  cousin  ? 

La-F.  Yes,  'tis  very  feasible.  She'll  do  anything, 
she  says,  rather  than  the  La-Fooles  shall  be  dis- 
graced. 

Daup.  She  is  a  noble  kinswoman.     It  will  be  such 


h 
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a  pestling  device,  Sir  Amorous :  it  will  pound  all 
your  enemy's  practices  to  powder,  and  blow  him  up 
with  his  own  mine — his  own  train. 

La-F.  Nay,  we'll  give  fire,  I  warrant  you. 

Cler.  But  you  must  carry  it  privately,  without  any 
noise,  and  take  no  notice  by  any  means 

Re-enter  Captain  Ottep, 

Ott,  Gentlemen,  my  princess  says  you  shall  have 
all  her  silver  dishes,  festinate :  and  she's  gone  to 
alter  her  tire  a  little,  and  go  with  you 

Cler.  And  yourself  too,  Captain  Otter  } 

Datip.  By  any  means,  sir. 

Ott  Yes,  sir,  I  do  mean  it :  but  I  would  entreat 
my  cousin  Sir  Amorous,  and  you  gentlemen,  to  be 
suitors  to  my  princess,  that  I  may  carry  my  bull  and 
my  bear,  as  well  as  my  horse. 

Cler,  That  you  shall  do,  Captain  Otter. 

La-F,  My  cousin  will  never  consent,  gentlemen. 

Daup,  She  must  consent.  Sir  Amorous,  to  reason. 

La-F,  Why,  she  says  they  are  no  decorum  among 
ladies. 

Ott,  But  they  are  decora,  and  that's  better,  sir. 

Cler,  Ay,  she  must  hear  argument*  Was  not 
Calisto,  the  mother  of  Areas,  turn'd  into  a  bear,  and 
made  a  star.  Mistress  Ursula,  in  the  heavens  ? 

Ott.  Oh  lord  !  that  I  could  have  said  as  much  ! 
I  will  have  these  stories  painted  in  the  Bear-garden, 
ex  Ovidii  metaftiorphosi. 

Daiip,  Where  is  your  princess,  captain  }  Pray,  be 
our  leader. 

Ott.  That  I  shall,  sir. 

Cler  Make  haste,  good  Sir  Amorous.]       \Exeunt. 
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SCENE  \\,—A  Room  in  Morose's  House. 

Enter  MOROSE,  EPICCENE,  Parson,  and  Cutbeard. 

Mor.  Sir,  there's  an  angeP  for  yourself,  and  a  brace 
of  angels  for  your  cold.  Muse  not  at  this  manage 
of  my  bounty.  It  is  fit  we  should  thank  fortune, 
double  to  nature,  for  any  benefit  she  confers  upon 
us  ;  besides,  it  is  your  imperfection,  but  my  solace. 

Par.  [speaks  as  having  a  cold.']  I  thank  your  wor- 
ship ;  so  it  is  mine  now. 

Mor,  What  says  he,  Cutbeard  ? 

Cut,  He  says, prcesto,  sir;  whensoever  your  wor- 
ship needs  him  he  can  be  ready  with  the  like.  He 
got  this  cold  with  sitting  up  late,  and  singing  catches 
with  cloth-workers. 

Mor.  No  more.     I  thank  him. 

Par.  God  keep  your  worship,  and  give  you  much 
joy  with  your  fair  spouse  ! — uh !  uh  !  uh  ! 

Mor.  Oh,  oh !  stay,  Cutbeard  I  let  him  give  me 
five  shillings  of  my  money  back.  As  it  is  bounty 
to  reward  benefits,  so  it  is  equity  to  mulct  injuries. 
I  will  have  it.     What  says  he  ? 

Oit.  He  cannot  change  it,  sir. 

Mor.  It  must  be  changed. 

Cut.  Cough  again.  [Aside  to  Parson. 

Mor.  What  says  he  ? 

Cut.  He  will  cough  out  the  rest,  sir. 

Par.  Uh  !  uh  !  uh  ! 

Mor.  Away,  away  with  him  !  stop  his  mouth ! 
away !     I  forgive  it. — 

[Exit  Cut.,  thrusting  out  the  Par. 

Epi.  Fie,  Master  Morose,  that  you  will  use  this 
violence  to  a  man  of  the  church. 

Mor.  How.? 

Epi.  It  does  not  become  your  gravity  or  breeding, 
as  you  pretend,  in  court,  to  have  ofTer'd  this  outrage 
on  a  waterman,  or  any  more  boisterous  creature, 
much  less  on  a  man  of  his  civil  coat. 

*  i.e.  Cains. 
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Mor.  You  can  speak  then ! 

EpL  Yes,  sir. 

Mor,  Speak  out,  I  mean. 

Epi.  Ay,  sir.  Why,  did  you  think  you  had  mar- 
ried a  statue,  or  a  motion^  only }  one  of  the  French 
puppets,  with  the  eyes  turn'd  with,  a  wire  i  or  some 
innocent  out  of  the  hospital,  that  would  .stand  with 
her  hands  thus,  and  a  plaise  mouth,^  and  look  upon 
you  } 

Mor,  Oh  immodesty !  a  manifest  woman  !  What, 
Cutbeard  ! 

Epi,  Nay,  never  quarrel  with  Cutbeard,  sir ;  it  is 
too  late  now.  I  confess  it  doth,  bate  somewhat  of 
the  modesty  I  had,*  but  I  hope  I  shall  make  it  a 
stock  still  competent  to  the  estate  and  dignity  of 
your  wife. 

Mor,  She  can  talk ! 

Epi,  Yes,  indeed,  sir. 

Enter  MUTE. 

Mor,  What,  sirrah  !  None  of  my  knaves  there  ? 
Where  is  this  impostor  Cutbeard  ? 

[Mute  makes  sigfts. 

Epi,  Speak  to  him,  fellow,  speak  to  him !  Til 
have  none  of  this  coacted,^  unnatural  dumbness  in 
my  house,  in  a  family  where  I  govern.    [Exit  MUTE. 

Mor,  She  is  my  regent  already !  I  have  married 
a  Penthesilea,  a  Semiramis;  sold  my  liberty  to  a 
distafT. 

Enter  Truewit. 

True,  Where's  Master  Morose  } 

Mor,  Is  he  come  again  }  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me! 

True.  I  wish  you  all  joy,  Mistress  Epicoene,  with 
your  grave  and  honourable  match. 

*  i^(!;//V7«— puppet. 

^  Plaise  mouth — «>.  a  prim  or  prudish  mouth. 

'  0?jr.V./— forced. 
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Epi.  I  return  you  the  thanks,  Master  Truewit,  so 
friendly  a  wish  deserves. 

Mor,  She  has  acquaintance,  too  ! 

Tnie.  God  save  you,  sir,  and  give  you  all  content- 
ment in  your  fair  choice,  here !  Before,  I  was  the 
bird  of  night  to  you,  the  owl ;  but  now  I  am  the 
messenger  of  peace,  a  dove,  and  bring  you  the  glad 
wishes  of  many  friends  to  the  celebration  of  this 
good  hour. 

Mor,  What  hour,  sir  ? 

True,  Your  marriage  hour,  sir.  I  commend  your 
resolution,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  dangers  I 
laid  afore  you,  in  the  voice  of  a  night-crow,  would 
yet  go  on  and  be  yourself.  It  shows  you  are  a  man 
constant  to  your  own  ends,  and  upright  to  your  pur- 
poses, that  would  not  be  put  off  with  left-handed 
cries. 

Mor,  How  should  you  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
so  much  ? 

Trtie,  Why,  did  you  ever  hope,  sir,  committing 
the  secrecy  of  it  to  a  barber,  that  less  than  the  whole 
town  should  know  it }  You  might  ;as  well  have 
told  it  the  conduit,  or  the  bake-house,  or  the  infantry 
that  follow  the  court,  and  with  more  security.  Could 
your  gravity  forget  so  old  and  noted  a  remnant  as, 
lippis  et  tonsoribus  noium  ?  Well,  sir,  forgive  it  your- 
self now,  the  fault,  and  be  communicable  with  your 
friends.  Here  will  be  three  or  four  fashionable  ladies 
from  the  college  to  visit  you  presently,  and  their  train 
of  minions  and  followers. 

Mor,  Bar  my  doors  !  bar  my  doors !  Where  are 
all  my  eaters  ?  my  mouths  now  ? — 

Enter  Servants. 

Bar  up  my  doors,  you  varlets ! 

Epi,  He  is  a  varlet  that  stirs  to  such  an  office. 
Let  them  stand  open.  1  would  see  him  that  dares 
move  his  eyes  toward  it.  Shall  I  have  a  barricado 
ma4e  against  my  friends,  to  be  barr'd  of  any  plea- 
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sure  they  can  bring  in  to  me- with  their  honourable 
visitation  ?  \Exeunt  Sen 

Mor.  Oh  Amazonian  impudence  ! 

True.  Nay,  faith,  in  this,  sir,  she  speaks  but  rea- 
son ;*  give  the  day  to  open  pleasures,  and  jollities  of 
feasting,  of  music,  of  revels,  of  discourse  ;  we'll  have 
all,  sir,  that  may  make  your  Hymen  high  and  happy. 

Mor.  Oh  !  my  torment,  my  torment ! 

Tnte.  Nay,  if  you  endure  the  first  half-hour,  sir, 
so  tediously  and  with  this  irksomeness,  what  comfort 
or  hope  can  this  fair  gentlewoman  make  to  herself 
hereafter,  in  the  consideration  of  so  many  years  as 
are  to  come 

Mor.  Of  my  affliction.  Good  sir,  depart,  and  let 
her  do  it  alone. 

Triu,  I  have  done,  sir. 

Mor.  That  cursed  barber  ! 

True.  Yes,  faith,  a  cursed  wretch  indeed,  sir.* 

Mor.  Some  plague  above  the  plague 

True.  All  Egypt's  ten  plagues. 

Mor.  Revenge  me  on  him  ! 

True.  'Tis  very  well,  sir.  If  you  laid  on  a  curse  or 
two  more,  I'll  assure  you  he'll  bear  them.  tAs,  that 
he  may  get  the  plague  with  seeking  to  cure  it,  sir  ; 
or  that,  while  he  is  curling  another  man's  hair,  his 
own  may  drop  off ;  for  for  burning  some  male  fool's 
lock,  he  may  have  his  brain  beat  out  with  the  curling- 
iron. 

Mor.  No,  let  the  wretch  live  wretched.  rMay  he 
get  the  plague  as  no  man  dare  come  at  him,  nor  he 
come  at  no  man  ! 

True.  Ay,  and * 

Mor.  Let  his  warming-pan  be  ever  cold. 

True.  A  perpetual  frost  underneath  it,  sir. 

Mor.  Let  him  never  hope  to  see  fire  again. 

True.  But  in  hell,  sir. 

Mor.  His  chairs  be  always  empty,  his  scissors 
rust,  and  his  combs  mould  in  their  cases. 

True.  Very  dreadful  that!  And  may  he  lose  the 
invention,  sir,  of  carving  lanterns  in  paper. 
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Mor.  [*Let  him  be  glad  to  eat  his  sponge  for  bread. 

True,  And  drink  lotium  to  it,  and  much  good  do 
him. 

Mor.  Or,  for  want  of  bread 

True,  *Eat  wax,  sir.  Til  help  you.  Or,  draw  his 
own  teeth,  and  add  them  to  the  lute-string. 

Mor.  No ;  beat  the  old  ones  to  powder,  and  make 
bread  of  them. 

Trtu,  Yes,  make  meal  of  the  mill-stones. 

Mor,  ♦May  all  the  bums  that  he  has  cured  on 
others  break  out  upon  him. 

True.  And  he  now  forget  the  cure  of  them  in 
himself,  sir ;  or,  if  he  do  remember  it,  let  him  have 
scraped  all  his  linen  into  lint  for't,  and  have  not  a 
rag  left  him  for  to  set  up  with. 

MoK  Let  him  never  set  up  again,  but  have  the 
gout  in  his  hands  for  ever ! — ^JNow,  no  more,  sir. 

True,  Oh,  that  last  was  too  high  set ;  you  might 
go  less  with  him,  i'faith,  and  be  revenged  enough  :  as, 
that  he  be  never  able  to  new-paint  his  pole 

Mor,  Good  sir,  no  more,  I  forgot  myself. 

True.  Or,  want  credit  to  take  up  with  a  comb- 
maker 

Mor,  No  more,  sir. 

True.  Or,  having  broken  his  glass  in  a  former 
despair,  fall  now  into  a  much  greater,  of  ever  getting 
another 

Mor.  I  beseech  you,  ho  more. 

True,  Or,  that  he  never  be  trusted  with  trimming 
of  any  but  chimney-sweepers 

Mor.  Sir 

True,  Or  may  he  cut  a  collier's  throat  with  his 
razor,  by  chance-medley,  and  yet  be  hanged  for't. 

Mor,  I  will  forgive  him,  rather  than  hear  any  more. 
I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Enter  Daw,  introducing  Lady  HAUGHTY,  Cen- 
TAURE,  Mavis,  and  Trusty. 

Daw,  This  way,  madam. 

Mor,  Oh,  the   sea  breaks   in  upon   me!  another 
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flood !  an  inundation  !  I  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
noise.  It  beats  already  at  my  shores.  I  feel  an 
earthquake  in  myself  for't. 

Daw.  'Give  you  joy,  mistress. 

Mor,  Has  she  servants  too  ! 

Daw.  I  have  brought  some  ladies  here  to  see  and 
know  you.  My  Lady  Haughty — \as  lie  presents 
them  severally,  EPI.  kisses  t/teni] — this  my  Lady 
Centaure — Mistress  Dol  Mavis — Mistress  Trusty,  my 
Lady  Haughty's  woman.  Where's  your  husband  ^ 
let's  see  him  :  can  he  endure  no  noise  ?  let  me  come 
to  him. 

Mor.  What  nomenclator  is  this  } 

True.  Sir  John  Daw,  sir,  your  wife's  servant,  this. 

Mor.  A  Daw,  and  her  servant !  Oh,  'tis  decreed, 
'tis  decreed  of  me,  an  she  have  such  servants. 

[Goin£: 

True.  Nay,  sir,  you  must  kiss  the  ladies ;  you 
must  not  go  away,  now :  they  come  toward  you  to 
seek  you  out 

Hau.  I'faith,  Master  Morose,  would  you  steal  a 
marriage  thus,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  friends,  and 
not  acquaint  us  ?  Well,  I'll  kiss  you  notwithstanding 
the  justice  of  my  quarrel. — You  shall  give  me  leave, 
mistress,  to  use  a  becoming  familiarity  with  your 
husband. 

Epi.  Your  ladyship  does  me  an  honour  in  it,  to 
let  me  know  he  is  so  worthy  your  favour  ;  as  you 
have  done  both  him  and  me  grace  to  visit  so  un- 
prepared a  pair  to  entertain  you. 

Mor.  Compliment !  compliment ! 

Epi.  But  I  must  lay  the  burden  of  that  upon  my 
servant  here. 

Hau.  It  shall  not  need.  Mistress  Morose  ;  we  will 
all  bear,  rather  than  one  shall  be  opprest. 

Mor.  I  know  it ;  and  you  will  teach  her  the  faculty, 
if  she  be  to  learn  it. 

[  Walks  aside  while  the  rest  talk  apart. 
Hau.  Is  this  the  silent  woman  t 
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Cen,  Nay,  she  has  found  her  tongue  since  she  was 
married,  Master  Truewit  skys. 

Hau,  Oh,  Master  Truewit!  'save  you.  What 
kind  of  creature  is  your  bride  here }  She  speaks, 
methinks ! 

Trt4e,  Yes,  madam,  believe  it,  she  is  a  gentle- 
woman of  very  absolute  behaviour,  and  of  a  good  race. 

Hau,  And  Jack  Daw  told  us  she  could  not  speak  ! 

True.  So  it  was  carried  in  plot,  madam,  to  put  her 
upon  this  old  fellow,  by  Sir  Dauphine,  his  nephew, 
and  one  or  two  more  of  us :  but  she  is  a  woman  of 
/Van  excellent  assurance,  and  an  extraordinary  happy 
wit  and  tongue.  You  shall  see  her  make  rare  sport,>^ 
with  Daw  ere  night. 

Hau.  And  he  brought  us  to  laugh  at  her ! 

True.  That  falls  out  often,  madam,  that  he 
thinks  himself  the  master-wit,  is  the  master-fool, 
assure  your  ladyship,  ye  cannot  laugh  at  her ! 

Hau.  No  !  we^U  have  her  to  the  college.  An  she 
have  wit,  she  shall  be  one  of  us,  shall  she  not,  Cen- 
taure }  well  make  her  a  collegiate. 

Cen.  Yes,  faith,  madam,  and  Mavis  and  she  will 
set  up  a  side.* 

True.  Believe  it,  madam,  and  Mistress  Mavis  she 
will  sustain  her  part. 

Mav.  ril  tell  you  that,  when  I  have  talk'd  with 
her,  and  tried  her. 

Hau.  Use  her  very  civilly,  Mavis. 

Mav.  So  I  will,  madam.  [  Whispers  Iter. 

Mor.  Blessed  minute!  that  they  would  whisper 
thus  ever !  [Aside. 

True.  In  the  meantime,  madam,  would  but  your 
ladyship  help  to  vex  him  a  little.  You  know  his 
disease  ;  talk  to  him  about  the  wedding  ceremonies, 
or  call  for  your  gloves,  or 

Hau.  Let  me  alone.  Centaure,  help  me. — Master 
Bridegroom,  where  are  you  ? 

Mor.  Oh,  it  was  too  miraculously  good  to  last ! 

{Aside. 
*  Set  up  a  side — become  partners  at  cards. 

Q  2 
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Hau,  We  see  no  ensigns  of  a  wedding  here ;  no 
character  of  a  bridal.  Where  be  our  scarves  and 
our  gloves  }  I  pray  you  give  them  us.  Let  us  know 
your  bride's  colours,  and  yours  at  least. 

Cen.  Alas,  madam,  he  has  provided  none. 

Mor.  Had  I  known  your  ladyship's  painter,  I 
would. 

Hau.  He  has  given  it  you,  Centaure,  i'faith. 
But,  do  you  hear,  Master  Morose  ?  a  jest  will  not 
absolve  you  in  this  manner.  You  that  have  suck'd 
the  milk  of  the  court,  and  from  thence  have  been 
brought  up  to  the  ver\'  strong  meats  and  wine  of  it ; 
been  a  courtier  from  the  biggen  to  the  night-cap,^ 
as  we  may  say,  and  you  to  ofTend  in  such  a  high 
point  of  ceremony  as  this,  and  let  your  nuptials 
want  all  marks  of  solemnity!  How  much  plate 
have  you  lost  to-day  (if  you  had  but  regarded  your 
profit),  what  gifts,  what  friends,  through  your  mere 
rusticity ! 

Mot,  Madam 

Hau,  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  must  insinuate  your  errors 
to  you  ;  no  gloves  ?  no  garters  t  no  scarves  ?  no 
epithalamium  ?  no  masque  } 

Daw,  Yes,  madam.  Til  make  an  epithalamium,  I 
promise  my  mistress  ;  I  have  begun  it  already  ;  will 
your  ladyship  hear  it  ? 

Hau,  Ay,  good  Jack  Daw. 

Mor,  Will  it  please  your  ladyship  command  a 
chamber,  and  be  private  with  your  friend  ?  you  shall 
have  your  choice  of  rooms  to  retire  to  after :  my 
whole  house  is  yours.  I  know  it  hath  been  your 
ladyship's  errand  into  the  city  at  other  times,  how- 
ever now  you  have  been  unhappily  diverted  upon  me  ; 
but  I  shall  be  loath  to  break  any  honourable  custom 
of  your  ladyship's.     And  therefore,  good  madam 

Epi,  Come,  you  are  a  rude  bridegroom,  to  enter- 
tain ladies  of  honour  in  this  fashion. 

Cen.  He  is  a  rude  groom  indeed. 

*  From  the  bifrgen  to  the  night-cap — i.e.  from  infancy  to  age. 
A  biggen  was  a  kind  of  close  cap  worn  by  young  children. 
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True.  fBy  that  light  you  deserve  to  be  hung.  Do 
not  mistake  me,  sir;  I  but  speak  this  to  give  the. 
ladies  some  heart  again,  not  for  any  malice  to  you. 

MoK  Is  this  your  bravo,  ladies  ? 

True,  As  God  shall  help  me,  if  you  utter  such 
another  word,  FU  take  mistress  bride  in,  and  begin 
to  you  in  a  very  sad  cup  ;  do  you  see  ?  Go  to,  know 
your  friends,  and  such  as  love  you. 

Enter  Clerimont,  followed  by  a  number  of 

Musicians. 

Cler,  By  your  leave,  ladies.  Do  you  want  any 
music .^  I  have  brought  you  variety  of  noises.^  Play, 
sirs,  all  of  you. 

\Aside  to  the  Musicians,  who  strike  up  all 
toget/ier. 

Mor.  Oh,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  a  plot,  upon  me ! 
This  day  I  shall  be  their  anvil  to  work  on ;  they 
will  grate  me  asunder.  *Tis  worse  than  the  noise 
of  a  saw. 

Cler.  No,  they  are  hair,  rosin,  fand  cat-gut.  I  can 
give  you  the  receipt. 

True.  Peace,  boys ! 

Cler.  Play !  I  say. 

True.  Peace,  rascals !  You  see  who's  your  friend 
now,  sir  ;  take  courage,  put  on  a  martyr's  resolution. 
Mock  down  all  their  attemptings  with  patience :  'tis 
but  a  day,  and  I  would  suffer  heroically.  Should  an 
ass  exceed  me  in  fortitude  ?  No.  You  betray  your 
infirmity  with  your  hanging  dull  ears,  and  make 
them  insult ;  bear  up  bravely,  and  constantly.  [La- 
FOOLE  passes  over  the  stage  as  a  Sewer,  followed  by 
Servants  carrying  dishes,  and  Mistress  Otter.] — 
Look  you  here,  sir,  what  honour,  is  done  you  un- 
expected, by  your  nephew  ;  a  wedding-dinner  come, 
and  a  knight-sewer  before  it,  for  the  more  reputa- 
tion :  and  fine  Mistress  Otter,  your  neighbour,  *in 
the  tail  of  it. 

*  Noises— \i^xi^  of  musicians. 
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Mor.  Is  that  Gorgon,  that  Medusa  come !  Hide 
me,  hide  me ! 

True.  I  warrant  you,  sir,  she  will  not  transform 
you.  Look  upon  her  with  a  good  courage.  Pray 
you  entertain  her,  and  conduct  your  guests  in.  No  ! 
— Mistress  bride,  will  you  entreat  in  the  ladies  }  Your 
bridegroom  is  so  shamefaced,  here. 

Epi.  Will  it  please  your  ladyship,  madam  } 

Hau,  With  the  benefit  of  your  company,  mistress. 

EpL  Servant,  pray  you  perform  your  duties. 

Daw.  And  glad  to  be  commanded,  mistress. 

Cen.  How  like  you  her  wit.  Mavis  1 

Mav.  Very  prettily,  absolutely  well. 

Mrs.  Ott.  'Tis  my  place. 

Mav.  You  shall  pardon  me,  Mistress  Otter. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Why,  I  am  a  collegiate. 

Mav.  But  not  in  ordinary. 

Mrs.  Ott.  But  I  am. 

Mav.  We*ll  dispute  that  within.      [Exeunt  Ladies. 

Cler.  Would  this  had  lasted  a  little  longer ! 

True.  And  that  they  had  sent  for  the  heralds. 

Enter  Captain  Otter. 

— Captain  Otter !  what  news  } 

Ott.  I  have  brought  my  bull,  bear,  and  horse,  in 
private,  and  yonder  are  the  trumpeters  without,  and 
the  drum,  gentlemen. 

[Tfie  drum  and  trumpets  sound  within. 

Mor.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Ott.  And  we  will  have  a  rouse^  in  each  of  them, 
anon,  for  bold  Britons,  i'faith.         {They  sound  again. 

Mor.  Oh,  ho,  ho  !  {Exit  hastily. 

Omnes.  Follow,  follow,  follow !  [Exeunt. 

^  Rouse — full  glass  or  bumper,  usually  drunk  to  some  toast. 
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ACT   IV. 

[scene  I,— a  Roo7n  in  MOROSE*s  House, 

Enter  Truewit  and  Clerimont. 

Trm,  Was  there  ever  poor  bridegroom  so  tor- 
mented ?  or  man,  indeed  ? 

Ckr,  I  have  not  read  of  the  like  in  the  chronicles 
of  the  land. 

True,  Sure,  he  cannot  but  go  to  a  place  of  rest, 
after  all  this  purgatory. 

Cler,  He  may  presume  it,  I  think. 

True,  The  spitting,  the  coughing,  the  laughter,  the 
sneezing,  the  dancing,  noise  of  the  music,  and  her 
masculine  and  loud  commanding,  and  urging  the 
whole  family,  makes  him  think  he  has  married  a 
fury. 

Cler,  And  she  carries  it  up  bravely. 

True,  Ay,  she  takes  any  occasion  to  speak ;  that's 
the  height  on't. 

Cler.  And  how  soberly  Dauphine  labours  to  satisfy 
him,  that  it  was  none  of  his  plot ! 

True,  And  has  almost  brought  him  to  the  faith,  in 
the  article.     Here  he  comes. — 

Enter  Sir  DAUPHINE. 

Where   is  he    now }  what's  become  of   him,  Dau- 
phine t 

Daup,  Oh,  hold  me  up  a  little,  I  shall  go  away  in 
the  jest  else.^  He  has  got  on  his  whole  nest  of 
night-caps,  and  lock'd  himself  up  in  the  top  of  the 

*  /  shall  go  away,  &c. — I    shall  faint    with    laughing. — 
Whalley. 
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house,  as  high  as  ever  he  can  climb  from  the  noise. 
I  peep'd  in  at  a  cranny,  and  saw  him  sitting  over  a 
cross-beam  of  the  roof,  like  him  on  the  saddler's 
horse  in  Fleet  Street,  upright:  and  he  will  sleep 
there. 

Cier.  But  where  are  your  collcgiates  } 

Daitp.  Withdrawn  with  the  bride  in  private. 

True,  Oh,  they  are  instructing  her  in  the  college- 
grammar.  If  she  have  grace  with  them,  she  knows 
all  their  secrets  instantly. 

Cier,  Methinks  the  Lady  Haughty  looks  well  to- 
day, for  all  my  dispraise  of  her  in  the  morning.  I 
think  I  shall  come  about  to  thee  again,  Truewit, 

True,  Believe  it,  I  told  you  right.  Women  ought 
to  repair  the  losses  time  and  years  have  made  in 
their  features  with  dressings.  And  an  intelligent 
woman,  if  she  know  by  herself  the  least  defect,  will 
be  most  curious  to  hide  it :  and  it  becomes  her.  If 
she  be  short,  let  her  sit  much,  lest,  when  she  stands, 
she  be  thought  to  sit.  If  she  have  an  ill  foot,  let 
her  wear  her  gown  the  longer,  and  her  shoe,  the 
thinner.  If  a  fat  hand,  and  scald  nails,  let  her 
carve  the  less,  and  act  in  gloves.  *If  she  have  black 
and  rugged  teeth,  let  her  offer  the  less  at  laughter, 
especially  if  she  laugh  wide  and  open. 

Cier.  Oh,  you  shall  have  some  women,  when  they 
laugh,  you  would  think  they  brayed,  it  is  so  rude 
and 

True.  Ay,  and  others,  that  will  stalk  in  their  gait 
like  an  ostrich,  and  take  huge  strides.  I  cannot 
endure  such  a  sight.  I  love  measure  in  the  feet,  and 
number  in  the  voice :  they  are  gentlenesses  that 
oftentimes  draw  no  less  than  the  face. 

Daup.  How  camest  thou  to  study  these  creatures 
so  exactly  }  I  would  thou  wouldst  make  me  a  pro- 
ficient. 

True.  Yes ;  but  you  must  leave  to  live  in  your 
chamber,  then,  a  month  together  upon  Amadis  de 
Gaul,  or  Don  Quixote,  as  you  are  wont ;  and  come 
abroad  where  the  matter  is  frequent,  to  court,  to  tilt- 
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ings,  public  shows  and  feasts,  to  plays,  and  church 
sometimes  :  thither  they  come  to  show  their  new 
'tires  too  ;  to  see,  and  be  seen.  In  these  places  a  man 
shall  find  whom  to  love,  *whom  to  hold  ever.  The 
variety  arrests  his  judgment.  A  wench  to  please  a 
man  comes  not  down  dropping  from  the  ceiling,  as 
he  lies  on  his  back  droning  a  tobacco  pipe.  He 
must  go  where  she  is. 

Daup.  Yes,  and  be  never  the  nearer. 

True.  Out,  heretic !  That  diffidence  makes  thee 
worthy  it  should  be  so. 

Cler.  He  says  true  to  you,  Dauphine. 

Daup,  Why.? 

True.  A  man  should  not  doubt  to  overcome  any] 
woman.  Think  he  can  vanquish  them,  and  he  shall.*J 
Penelope  herself  cannot  hold  out  long.  Ostend,  you 
saw,  was  taken  at  last.  You  must  persevere,  and 
hold  to  your  purpose.  They  would  solicit  us,  but 
that  they  are  afraid.  Howsoever,  they  wish  in  their 
hearts  we  should  solicit  them.  Praise  them,  flatter 
them,  you  shall  never  want  eloquence  or  trust:  feven 
the  wisest  delight  to  feel  themselves  that  way 
rubb'd.* 

C/er.  But  all  women  are  not  to  be  taken  all  ways. 

True.  'Tis  true ;  no  more  than  all  birds,  or  all 
fishes.  If  you  appear  learned  to  an  ignorant  wench, 
or  jocund  to  a  sad,  or  witty  to  a  foolish,  why  she 
presently  begins  to  mistrust  herself.  You  must 
approach  them  in  their  own  height,  their  own  line.* 
If  she  love  wit,  give  verses,  though  you  borrow  them 
of  a  friend,  or  buy  them,  to  have  good.  If  valour, 
talk  of  your  sword,  and  be  frequent  in  the  mention 
of  quarrels,  though  you  be  staunch  in  fighting.  If 
activity,  be  seen  on  your  barbary*  often,  or  leaping 
over  stools,  for  the  credit  of  your  back.  If  she  love 
good  clothes  or  dressing,  have  your  learned  council 
about  you  every  morning,  your  French  tailor,  barber, 
linener,  &c.      Let    your    powder,  your    glass,  and 

*  Barbary — ^horse. 
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your  comb  be  your  dearest  acquaintance.  Take 
more  care  for  the  ornament  of  your  head  than  the 
safety  ;  and  wish  the  commonwealth  rather  troubled, 
than  a  hair  about  you.  That  will  take  her.  Then, 
if  she  be  covetous  and  craving,  do  you  promise  any- 
thing, and  perform  sparingly  ;  *so  shall  you  keep  her 
still.  Seem  as  you  would  give,  but  be  like  a  barren 
field,  that  yields  little,  or  unlucky  dice  to  foolish  and 
hoping  gamesters.  Let  your  gifts  be  slight  and 
dainty,  rather  than  precious.  Let  cunning  be  above 
cost.  Give  cherries  at  time  of  year,  or  apricots  ;  and 
say  they  were  sent  you  out  of  the  country,  though 
you  bought  them  in  Cheapside.  Admire  her  'tires  : 
like  her  in  all  fashions ;  compare  her  in  every  habit 
to  some  deity ;  invent  excellent  dreams  to  flatter 
her,  and  riddles  ;  or,  if  she  be  a  great  one,  perform 
always  the  second  parts  to  her  :  like  what  she  likes, 
praise  whom  she  praises,  and  fail  not  to  make  the 
household  and  servants  yours,  yea,  the  whole  family, 
and  salute  them  by  their  names  ('tis  but  light  cost, 
if  you  can  purchase  them  so),  and  make  her  physician 
your  pensioner,  and  her  chief  woman.* 

Daup.  In  what  court  hast  thou  late  slept,  to  come 
forth  so  sudden  and  absolute  a  courtling  } 

True,  Good  faith,  I  should  rather  question  you, 
that  are  so  hearkening  after  these  mysteries.  I  begin 
to  suspect  your  diligence,  Dauphine.  Speak,  art 
thou  in  love  in  earnest  ? 

Daup,  Yes,  by  my  troth,  am  I ;  'twere  ill  dis- 
sembling before  thee. 

True,  With  which  of  them,  I  prithee  } 

Datip.  With  all  the  collegiates. 

Cler,  Out  on  thee  1  We'll  keep  you  at  home,  be- 
lieve it.* 

True,  No ;  I  like  him  well.  Men  should  love 
wisely,  and  all  women :  some  one  for  the  face,  and 
let  her  please  the  eye  ;  *another  for  the  voice,  and  let 
her  please  the  ear ;  and  where  the  objects  mix,  let 
the  senses  so  too.  Thou  wouldst  think  it  strange,  if 
I  should  make  them  all  in  love  with  thee  afore  night ! 
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Daup,  I  would  say,  thou  hadst  the  best  philtre  in 
the  world,  and  couldst  do  more  than  Madame  Medea, 
or  Doctor  Foreman. 

True.  If  I  do  not,  let  me  play  the  mountebank  for 
my  meat,  while  I  live.* 

Daup.  So  be  it,  I  say. 

Enter  OTTER  with  his  three  Cups,  Daw  and 

La-foole. 

Ott.  Oh  lord,  gentlemen,  how  my  knights  and  I 
have  missed  you  here ! 

Cler.  Why,  Captain,  what  service,  what  service  i 

Ott.  To  see  me  bring  up  my  bull,  bear,  and  horse 
to  fight. 

Daw.  Yes,  faith,  the  Captain  says  we  shall  be  his 
dogs  to  bait  them. 

Daup.  A  good  employment. 

True.  Come  on,  let's  see  your  course,  then. 

La-F.  I'm  afraid  my  cousin  will  be  offended,  if  she 
come. 

Ott.  Be  afraid  of  nothing. — Gentlemen,  I  have 
placed  the  drum  and  trumpets,  and  one  to  give  them 
the  sign  when  you  are  ready.  Here's  my  bull  for 
myself,  and  my  bear  for  Sir  John  Daw,  and  my  horse 
for  Sir  Amorous.  Now  set  your  foot  to  mine,  and 
yours  to  his,  and 

La-F.  Pray  God  my  cousin  come  not 

Ott.  St.  George  and  St.  Andrew,  fear  no  cousins. 
— Come,  sound,  sound !  [Drum  and  trumpets  sound'. 
Et  rauco  strepuerunt  comua  cantu.  \Tliey  drink. 

True.  Well  said,  Captain,  i'faith  ;  well  fought  at 
the  bull. 

Cler.  Well  held  at  the  bear. 

Trtie.  Low,  low !  Captain. 

Daup.  Oh,  the  horse  has  kick'd  off  his  dog 
already. 

La-F.  I  cannot  drink  it,  as  I  am  a  knight. 

True.  Odds  so  !     Off  with  his  spurs,  somebody. 

La-F,  It  goes  against  my  conscience.  My  cousin 
will  be  angry  with  it 
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Saw.  I  have  done  mine. 

True.  You  fought  high  and  fair,  Sir  John. 

Cler,  At  the  head. 

Daiip,  Like  an  excellent  bear-dog. 

Cler,  You  take  no  notice  of  the  business,  I  hope } 

Daw,  Not  a  word,  sir  ;  you  see  we  are  jovial. 

Ott  Sir  Amorous,  you  must  not  equivocate.  It 
must  be  puird  down,  for  all  my  cousin. 

Cler,  'Sfoot,  if  you  take  not  your  drink,  they'll 
think  you  are  discontented  with  something  ;  you'll 
betray  all,  if  you  take  the  least  notice. 

La-F,  Not  I ;  TU  both  drink  and  talk  then. 

Ott  You  must  pull  the  horse  on  his  knees,  Sir 
Amorous  ;  fear  no  cousins.    Jacta  est  alea. 

True.  Oh,  now  he*s  in  his  vein,  and  bold.  The 
least  hint  given  him  of  his  wife  now,  will  make  him 
rail  desperately. 

Cler.  Speak  to  him  of  her. 

True.  Do  you,  and  Til  fetch  her  to  the  hearing  of 
it.  [Exit. 

Daup.  Captain  He-Otter,  your  She-Otter  is 
coming,  your  wife. 

Ott.  Wife !  buz  ?  titivilitium  I  There's  no  such 
thing  in  nature.  I  confess,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  cook, 
a  laundress,  a  house-drudge,  that  serves  my  necessary 
turns,  and  goes  under  that  title  ;  but  he*s  an  ass  that 
will  be  so  uxorious  to  tie  his  affections  to  one  circle. 
Come.  *Here,  replenish  again  ;  another  bout.  \Fills 
tlie  cups  again^     Wives  are  nasty,  sluttish  animals. 

Daup.  Oh,  Captain ! 

Ott.  As  ever  the  earth  bare,  tribus  verbis.  Where's 
Master  Truewit } 

Daw.  He's  slipt  aside,  sir. 

Cler.  But  you  must  drink  and  be  jovial. 

Daw.  Yes,  give  it  me. 

La-F.  And  me  too. 

Daw.  Let's  be  jovial. 

La-F.  As  jovial  as  you  will. 

Ott.  Agreed.  Now  you  shall  have  the  bear,  cousin, 
and  Sir  John  Daw  the  horse,  and  I'll  have  the  bull 
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still.  Sound,  Tritons  of  the  Thames  !  [Drum  atid 
trumpets  sound  again.]  Nunc  est  bibendum^  nunc 
pede  libera 

Mor,  [above.]  Villains,  murderers,  sons  of  the 
earth,  and  traitors !  what  do  you  there  ? 

C/er.  Oh,  now  the  trumpets  have  waked  him,  we 
shall  have  his  company. 

Ott.  A  wife  is  a  scurvy  clogdogdo,  an  unlucky 
thing,  a  very  foresaid  bear-whelp,  without  any  good 
fashion  or  breeding,  maia  bestia. 

Re-enter  Truewit  behind^  with  Mistress  OTTER. 

Daup,  Why  did  you  marry  one  then.  Captain  ? 

Ott.  tA  plague ! — I  married  with  six  thousand 
pound,  I.  I  was  in  love  with  that.  I  have  not  kissed 
my  Fury  these  forty  weeks. 

Cler.  The  more  to  blame  you.  Captain. 

True.  Nay,  Mistress  Otter,  hear  him  a  little  first. 

Ott.  tShe  has  a  tongue  worse  than  my  grand- 
mother's, profecto. 

Mrs.  Ott.  O  treacherous  liar !  Sweet  Master  True- 
wit,  prove  him  a  slandering  knave. 

True,  ril  rather  believe  you,  lady. 

Ott.  And  she  has  a  peruke  that's  like  a  pound  of 
hemp,  made  up  in  shoe-threads. 

Mrs.  Ott.  O  viper,  mandrake ! 

Ott.  A  most  vile  face !  and  yet  she  spends  me 
forty  pound  a  year  in  mercury  and  hogs'-bones.  All 
her  teeth  were  made  in  the  Black-friars,  both  her 
eyebrows  in  the  Strand,  and  her  hair  in  Silver 
Street.  Every  part  of  the  town  owns  a  piece  of 
her. 

Mrs.  Ott.  [comes  forward^  I  cannot  hold. 

Ott.  She  takes  herself  asunder  still  when  she 
goes  to  bed,  into  some  twenty  boxes ;  and  about 
next  day  noon  is  put  together  again,  like  a  great 
German  clock:  and  so  comes  forth,  and  rings  a 
tedious  'larum  to  the  whole  house,  and  then  is  quiet 
again  for  an  hour,  but  for  her  quarters. — Have  you 
done  me  right,  gentlemen  ? 
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Mrs,  Ott  [^falls  upon  him  and  beats  him!]  No,  sir, 
ril  do  you  right  with  my  quarters,  with  my  quarters. 

Ott.  Oh,  hold,  good  princess. 

True,  Sound,  sound !     [Drum  and  trumpets  sound, 

Cler.  A  battle,  a  battle ! 

Mrs.  Ott.  You  notorious  stinkardly  bearward  !* 

Ott.  Under  correction,  dear  princess. — Look  to  my 
bear  and  my  horse,  gentlemen. 

Mrs.  Ott,  Do  I  want  teeth,  and  eyebrows,  thou 
bull-dog  ? 

True.  Sound,  sound  still !  [They  sound  again. 

Ott.  No,  I  protest,  under  correction. 

Mrs.  Ott,  Ay,  now  you  are  under  correction,  you 
protest :  but  you  did  not  protest  before  correction, 
sir.  Thou  Judas,  to  offer  to  betray  thy  princess!  I'll 
make  thee  an  example [Beats  him. 

Enter  MOROSE  with  his  long  sword. 

Mor.  I  will  have  no  such  examples  in  my  house, 
Lady  Otter. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Ah  ! 

[Mrs.  Otter,  Daw,  and  La-Foole,  nin  off. 

Mor.  Mistress  Mary  Ambree,  your  examples  are 
dangerous. — Rogues,  hell-hounds,  Stentors!  out  of 
my  doors,  you  sons  of  noise  and  tumult,  fborn  on  an 
ill  May-day,  or  when  the  galley-foist'  is  afloat  to 
Westminster  !  [Drives  out  the  musicians. 

Daup.  What  ails  you,  sir  t 

Mor.  They  have  rent  my  roof,  walls,  and  all  my 
windows  asunder,  with  their  brazen  throats.       [Exit. 

True.  Best  follow  him,  Dauphine. 

Daup.  So  I  will.  [Exit. 

Cler,  Where's  Daw  and  La-Foole } 

Ott.  They  are  both  run  away,  sir.  Good  gentle- 
men, help  to  pacify  my  princess,  and  speak  to  the 
great  ladies  for  me.  fNow  must  I  go  live  with  the 
bears  this  fortnight,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  till  my 

*  The  galley-foist  was  the  city-barge,  used  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor's  day.     See  p.  i66,  ajttc. 
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peace  be  made,  for  this  scandal  she  has  taken.     Did 
you  not  see  my  bull-head,  gentlemen  ? 

Cler.  Is't  not  on,  Captain  ? 

Ttiie.  No ;  but  he  may  make  a  new  one,  by  thc^t  is 
on. 

Ott.  Oh,  here  it  is.  And  you  come  over,  gentle- 
men, and  ask  for  Tom  Otter,  we'll  go  down  to  Rat- 
cliff,  and  have  a  course  i'faith,  for  all  these  disasters. 
There  is  bona  spes  left. 

True.  Away,  Captain,  get  off  while  you  are  well. 

\Exit  Otter. 

Cler.  I  am  glad  we  are  rid  of  him. 

True.  You  had  never  been,  unless  we  had  put  his 
wife  upon  him.  His  humour  is  as  tedious  at  last,  as 
it  was  ridiculous  at  first  \ExeunU 


SCENE  IL—A  long  open  Gallery  in  the  same. 

Enter  Lady   HAUGHTY,  Mistress    Otter,  Mavis, 
Daw,  La-Foole,  Centaure,  and  Epiccene. 

Hau.  We  wonder'd  why  you  shrieked  so.  Mistress 
Otter. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Oh  lord,  madam,  he  came  down  with  a 
huge  long  naked  weapon  in  both  his  hands,  and 
look'd  so  dreadfully  !     Sure,  he's  beside  himself. 

Mav.  Why,  what  made  you  there,  Mistress  Otter  ? 

Mrs.  Ott.  Alas,  Mistress  Mavis,  I  was  chastising 
my  subject,  and  thought  nothing  of  him. 

Daw.  Faith,  mistress,  you  must  do  so  too :  learn 
to  chastise.  Mistress  Otter  corrects  her  husband  sb, 
he  dares  not  speak  but  under  correction. 

La-F.  And  with  his  hat  off  to  her  :  'twould  do  you 
good  to  see. 

Hau.  In  sadness,  'tis  good  and  mature  counsel; 
practise  it,  Morose.  I'll  call  you  Morose  still  now 
as  I  call  Centaure  and  Mavis  ;  we  four  will  be  all  one 
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Cen,  And  you'll  come  to  the  college,  and  live  with 
us  ? 

Hau.  Make  him  give  milk  and  honey. 

Mav,  Look  how  you  manage  him  at  first,  you 
shall  have  him  ever  after. 

Cen,  Let  him  allow  you  your  coach,  and  four 
horses,  your  women,  your  chamber-maid,  your  page, 
your  gentleman-usher,  your  French  cook,  and  four 
grooms. 

Hau.  And  go  with  us  to  Bedlam,  to  the  China- 
houses,  and  to  the  Exchange. 

Cm.  It  will  open  the  gate  to  your  fame. 

Hau,  Here's  Centaure  has  immortalized  herself, 
with  taming  of  her  wild  male. 

Mav.  Ay,  she  has  done  the  miracle  of  the  king- 
dom. 

Enter  Clerimont  and  Truewit. 

Epi.  But,  ladies,  do  you  count  it  lawful  to  have 
such  plurality  of  servants  ?* 
Hau.  Why  not  ?*] 

Enter  MOROSE  and  Dauphine. 

Mor.  O  my  cursed  angel,  that  instructed*  me  to 
this  fate ! 

Daup.  Why,  sir? 

Mar.  That  I  should  be  seduced  by  so  foolish  a 
devil  as  a  barber  will  make ! 

Daup.  I  would  I  had  been  worthy,  sir,  to  have  par- 
taken your  counsel ;  you  should  never  have  trusted  it 
to  such  a  minister. 

Mor,  Would  I  could  redeem  it  with  the  loss  of  an 
eye,  nephew,  a  hand,  or  any  other  member. 

Daup,  Marry,  God  forbid,  sir,  fthat  you  should 
maim  yourself,  to  anger  your  wife. 

Mor,  So  it  would  rid  me  of  her ! — and,  that  I  did 
supererogatory  penance  in  a  belfry,  at  Westminster 
Hall,  in  the  Cockpit,  at  the  fall  of  a  stag,  the  Tower- 

*  Instructed— designed,  appointed. 
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wharf — what  place  is  there  else  ? — London  Bridge, 
Paris-garden,  Billingsgate,  when  the  noises  are  at 
their  height,  and  loudest.  Nay,  I  would  sit  out  a 
play,  that  were  nothing  but  fights  at  sea,  drum, 
trumpet,  and  target. 

Daup,  I  hope  there  shall  be  no  such  need,  sir. 
Take  patience,  good  uncle.  This  is  but  a  day,  and 
'tis  well  worn  too  now. 

Mor,  Oh,  'twill  be  so  for  ever,  nephew,  I  foresee  it, 
for  ever.  Strife  and  tumult  are  the  dowry  that  comes 
with  a  wife. 

True,  I  told  you  so,  sir,  and  you  would  not  believe 
me. 

Mor.  Alas,  do  not  rub  those  wounds,  Master  True- 
wit,  to  blood  again  :  'twas  my  negligence.  Add  not 
affliction  to  affliction.  I  have  perceived  the  effect  of 
it,  too  late,  in  Madam  Otter. 

Epi,  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Mor,  Did  you  ever  hear  a  more  unnecessary  ques- 
tion }  as  if  she  did  not  see  1  Why,  I  do  as  you  see, 
empress,  empress. 

Epi.  You  are  not  well,  sir ;  you  look  very  ill : 
something  has  distemper'd  you. 

Mor.  Oh,  horrible,  monstrous  impertinences  ! 
Would  not  one  of  these  have  served,  do  you  think, 
sir  }  would  not  one  of  these  have  served  } 

True,  Yes,  sir ;  but  these  are  but  notes  of  female 
kindness,  sir ;  certain  tokens  that  she  has  a  voice, 
sir. 

Mor.  Oh,  is  it  so  ?  Come,  an't  be  no  otherwise. — 
What  say  you  } 

Epi.  How  do  you  feel  yourself,  sir? 

Mor.  Again  that ! 

True.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  you  would  be  friends 
with  your  wife  upon  unconscionable  terms — her 
silence. 

Epi.  They  say  you  are  run  mad,  sir. 

Mor.  Not  for  love,  I  assure  you,  of  you  ;  do  you 
see } 

Epi.  Oh    lord,   gentlemen,  lay  hold   on  him,  for 
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God's  sake !  What  shall  I  do  ?  who's  his  physician, 
can  you  tell,  that  knows  the  state  of  his  body  best, 
that  I  might  send  for  him  ?  Good  sir,  speak ;  I'll 
send  for  one  of  my  doctors  else. 

Mor.  What !  to  poison  me,  that  I  might  die  intes- 
tate, and  leave  you  possest  of  all } 

Epi.  Lord,  how  idly  he  talks,  and  how  his  eyes 
sparkle !  He  looks  green  about  the  temples !  do 
you  see  what  blue  spots  he  has  } 

Cler.  Ay,  'tis  melancholy. 

Epi.  Gentlemen,  for  Heaven's  sake,  counsel  me ! 
Ladies ; — servant,  you  have  read  Pliny  and  Para- 
celsus ;  ne'er  a  word  now  to  comfort  a  poor  gentle- 
woman }  Ay  me,  what  fortune  had  I,  to  marry  a 
distracted  man ! 

Daw.  I'll  tell  you,  mistress 

True.  How  rarely  she  holds  it  up ! 

[Aside  to  Cler. 

Mor.  What  mean  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Epi.  What  will  you  tell  me,  servant  > 

Daw,  The  disease  in  Greek  is  called  navla  (mania), 
in  Latin  insania,  furor,  vel  ecstasis  nielancholica,  that 
is,  egressio,  when  a  man  ex  melancJtolico  evadit  fanaii- 
cus. 

Mor.  Shall  I  have  a  lecture  read  upon  me  alive  ? 

Daw.  But  he  may  be  h\xt  phretieticus  yet,  mistress 
and  pkrenetis  is  only  delirium,  or  so. 

Epi.  Ay,  that  is  for  the  disease,  servant ;  but  what- 
is  this  to  the  cure.^  We  are  sure  enough  of  the 
disease. 

Mor.  Let  me  go. 

True.  Why,  we'll  entreat  her  to  hold  her  peace,  sir. 

Mor.  Oh  no,  labour  not  to  stop  her.  She  is  like 
a  conduit  pipe,  that  will  gush  out  with  more  force 
when  she  opens  again. 

Hau.  I'll  tell  you.  Morose,  you  must  talk  divinity 
to  him  altogether,  or  moral  philosophy. 

La-F.  Ay,  and  there's  an  excellent  book  of  moral 
philosophy,  madam,  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  and  all  the 
beasts,  called  Doni's  Philosophy. 
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Ceil,  There  is  indeed,  Sir  Amorous  La-Foole. 

Mor,  Oh  misery ! 

La-F.  I  have  read  it,  my  Lady  Centaure,  all  over, 
to  my  cousin  here. 

Mrs.  Ott.  Ay,  and  'tis  a  very  good  book  as  any  is, 
of  the  moderns. 

Daw,  Tut,  he  must  have  Seneca  read  to  him,  and 
Plutarch,  and  the  ancients ;  the  moderns  are  not  for 
this  disease. 

Cler,  Why,  you  discommended  them  too,  to-day. 
Sir  John. 

Daw,  Ay,  in  some  cases  :  but  in  these  they  are 
best,  and  Aristotle's  Ethics. 

Mav,  Say  you  so,  Sir  John  ?  I  think  you  are 
deceived  ;  you  took  it  upon  trust. 

Hau,  Where's  Trusty,  my  woman  }  I'll  end  this 
difference.  I  prithee,  Otter,  call  her.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  both  mad,  when  they  put  her  to 
me. 

Mor.  I  think  so. — Nay,  gentlemen,  I  am  tame. 
This  is  but  an  exercise,  I  know  a  marriage  ceremony, 
which  I  must  endure. 

Hau.  And  one  of  them,  I  know  not  which,  was 
cured  with  the  Sick  Man's  Salve,  and  the  other  with 
Green's  Groat's-worth  of  Wit. 

True,  A  very  cheap  cure,  madam. 

Enter  TRUSTY. 

Hau.  Ay,  'tis  very  feasible. 

Mrs.  Ott.  My  lady  call'd  for  you,  Mistress  Trusty : 
you  must  decide  a  controversy. 

Hau.  Oh,  Trusty,  which  was  it  you  said,  your 
father  or  your  mother,  that  was  cured  with  the  Sick 
Man's  Salve } 

Trus.  My  mother,  madam,  with  the  Salve. 

True.  Then  it  was  the  sick  woman's  salve  t 

Trus.  And  my  father  with  the  Groat's-worth  of 
Wit.  But  there  was  other  means  used :  we  had  a 
preacher  that  would  preach  folk  asleep  still ;  and  so 

u  2 
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they  were  prescribed   to  go  to  church,  by  an  old 
woman  that  was  their  physician,  thrice  a  week 

Epi.  To  sleep  ? 

Trtis,  Yes,  forsooth :  and  every  night  they  read 
themselves  asleep  on  those  books. 

EpL  Good  faith,  it  stands  with  great  reason.  I 
would  I  knew  where  to  procure  those  books. 

Mor,  Oh! 

La-F.  I  can  help  you  with  one  of  them,  Mistress 
Morose,  the  Groat's- worth  of  Wit. 

Epi.  But  I  shall  disfurnish  you,  Sir  Amorous: 
can  you  spare  it  ? 

La-F.  Oh  yes,  for  a  week,  or  so.  FlI  read  it  my- 
self to  him. 

Epi.  No,  I  must  do  that,  sir;  that  must  be  my 
office. 

Mor,  Oh,  oh ! 

Epi.  Sure  he  would  do  well  enough,  if  he  could 
sleep. 

Mor.  No,  I  shall  do  well  enough,  if  you  could 
sleep.  Have  I  no  friend  that  will  make  her  drunk, 
or  give  her  a  little  laudanum,  or  opium } 

True.  Why,  sir,  she  talks  ten  times  worse  in  her 
sleep. 

Mor.  How } 

Cler.  Do  you  not  know  that,  sir  ?  never  ceases  all 
night. 

True.  And  snores  like  a  porpoise. 

Mor.  Oh,  redeem  me,  fate ;  redeem  me,  fate ! 
For  how  many  causes  may  a  man  be  divorced, 
nephew  ? 

Daup.  I  know  not,  truly,  sir. 

True.  Som6  divine  must  resolve  you  in  that,  sir, 
or  canon-lawyer. 

Mor.  I  will  not  rest,  I  will  not  think  of  any  other 
hope  or  comfort,  till  I  know. 

{Exit  with  Dauphine. 

Cler.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Trtie.  You'll  make  him  mad  indeed,  ladies,  if  you 
pursue  this. 
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Hati.  No,  we'll  let  him  breathe  now,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so, 

Cler,  By  my  faith,  a  large  truce ! 

HaiL  Is  that  his  keeper,  that  is  gone  with  him  ? 

Daw,  It  is  his  nephew,  madam. 

La-h\  Sir  Dauphine  Eugenie. 

Cen.  He  looks  like  a  very  pitiful  knight 

Daw,  As  can  be.  This  marriage  has  put  him  out 
of  all. 

La-F,  He  has  not  a  penny  in  his  purse,  madam. 

Daw.  He  is  ready  to  cry  all  this  day. 

La-F,  A  very  shark  ;  he  set  me  in  the  nick  t'other 
night  at  primero.^ 

True,  How  these  swabbers  talk ! 

Cler,  Ay,  Otter's  wine  has  swell'd  their  humours 
above  a  spring-tide. 

Han,  Good  Morose,  let's  go  in  again.     I  like  your 
couches  exceeding  well ;  we'll  go  lie  and  talk  there. 
[Exeunt  Hau.,  Cen.,  May.,  Trus.,  La-Foole^ 
and  Daw. 

Epi,  [following  t/tem^  I  wait  on  you,  madam. 

[True,  [stopping  }ier?[  'Slight,  I  will  have  them  as 
silent  as  signs,  and  their  post  too,  ere  I  have  done,  y 
Do  you  hear,  lady-bride  }  I  pray  thee  now,  as  thou  ^ 
art  a  noble  wench,  continue  this  discourse  of  Dau- 
phine within  ;  but  praise  him  exceedingly  :  magnify 
him  with  all  the  height  of  affection  thou  canst ; — I 
have  some  purpose  in't :  and  but  beat  off  these  two 
rooks,  Jack  Daw  and  his  fellow,  with  any  discon- 
tentment, hither,  and  I'll  honour  thee  for  ever. 

Epi,  I  was  about  it  here.  It  angered  me  to  the 
soul  to  hear  them  begin  to  talk  so  malapert. 

True,  Pray  thee  perform  it,  and  thou  winn'st  me 
an  idolater  to  thee  everlasting. 

Epi,  Will  you  go  in  and  hear  me  do't  } 

True,  No,  Til  stay  here.  Drive  them  out  of  your 
company,  'tis  all  I  ask  ;  which  cannot  be  any  way 
better  done,  than  by  extolling  Dauphine,  whom  they 
have  so  slighted. 

*  Primero — a  favourite  card  game. 
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Epi.  I  warrant  you  ;  you  shall  expect  one  of  them 
presently.  [Exit 

Cler,  What  a  cast  of  kestrils^  are  these,  to  hawk 
after  ladies,  thus ! 

True.  Ay,  and  strike  at  such  an  eagle  as  Dau- 
phine. 

Clcr.  He  will  be  mad  when  we  tell  him.  Here  he 
comes. 

Re-enter  Dauphine. 

Cler.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  welcome. 

True,  Where's  thine  uncle } 

Daup.  Run  out  of  doors  in  his  night-caps,  to  talk 
with  a  casuist  about  his  divorce.  It  works  admir- 
ably. 

Tme,  Thou  wouldst  have  said  so,  an  thou  hadst 
been  here!  The  ladies  have  laugh'd  at  thee  most 
comically,  since  thou  went'st,  Dauphine. 

Cler,  And  ask'd  if  thou  wert  thine  uncle's  keeper. 

Tnie,  And  the  brace  of  baboons  answer'd,  Yes  ; 
and  said  thou  wert  a  pitiful  poor  fellow,  and  didst 
live  upon  posts,  and  hadst  nothing  but  three  suits 
of  apparel,  and  some  few  benevolences  that  the 
lords  gave  thee  to  fool  to  them,  and  swagger. 

Daup,  Let  me  not  live,  Til  beat  them :  Til  bind 
them  both  to  grand-madam*s  bed-posts,  and  have 
them  baited  with  monkeys. 

True,  Thou  shalt  not  need,  they  shall  be  beaten 
to  thy  hand,  Dauphine.  I  have  an  execution  to 
serve  upon  thee,  I  warrant  them,  shall  serve  ;  trust 
my  plot. 

Daup,  Ay,  you  have  many  plots !  so  you  had  one 
to  make  all  the  wenches  in  love  with  me. 

True.  Why,  if  I  do  it  not  yet  afore  night,  as  near 
as  'tis,  *take  the  mortgage  of  my  wit. 

Cler.  'Fore  God,  1*11  be  his  witness  thou  shalt  have 
it,  Dauphine  :  thou  shalt  be  his  fool  for  ever,  if  thou 
dost  not. 

True,  Agreed.    Perhaps  'twill  be  the  better  estate. 

'  Cast  of  kestrils — means  a  couple  of  base,  degenerate  hawks. 
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Do  you  observe  this  gallery,  or  rather  lobby,  in- 
deed ?  Here  are  a  couple  of  studies,  at  each  end 
one :  here  will  I  act  such  a  tragi-comedy  between  the 
Guelphs  and  the  Ghibellines,  Daw  and  La-Foole, 
Which  of  them  comes  out  first,  will  I  seize  on  ;  you 
two  shall  be  the  chorus  behind  the  arras,  and  whip 
out  between  the  acts  and  speak.  If  I  do  not  make 
them  keep  the  peace  for  this  remnant  of  the  day,  if 
not  of  the  year,  I  have  failed  once.  I  hear  Daw 
coming  :  hide  \they  withdraw],  and  do  not  laugh,  for 
God's  sake. 

Re-enter  Daw. 

Daw.  Which  is  the  way  into  the  garden,  trow  ? 

True,  O  Jack  Daw !  I  am  glad  I  have  met  with 
you.  In  good  faith,  I  must  have  this  matter  go  no 
further  between  you  :  I  must  have  it  taken  up. 

Daw,  What  matter,  sir }  between  whom  ? 

True,  Come,  you  disguise  it:  Sir  Amorous  and 
you.  If  you  love  me.  Jack,  you  shall  make  use  of 
your  philosophy  now,  for  this  once,  and  deliver  me 
your  sword.  *\Takes  his  sword,]  The  bride  has  en- 
treated me  I  will  see  no  blood  shed  at  her  bridal : 
you  saw  her  whisper  me  erewhile. 

Daw,  As  I  hope  to  finish  Tacitus,  I  intend  no 
murder. 

True,  Do  you  not  wait  for  Sir  Amorous  ? 

Daw.  Not  I,  by  my  knighthood. 

True,  And  your  scholarship  too } 

Daw,  And  my  scholarship  too. 

True,  Go  to,  then  I  return  you  your  sword,  and 
ask  you  mercy ;  but  put  it  not  up,  for  you  will  be 
assaulted.  I  understood  that  you  had  apprehended 
it,  and  walked  here  to  brave  him  ;  and  that  you 
had  held  your  life  contemptible,  in  regard  of  your 
honour. 

Daw.  No,  no ;  no  such  thing,  I  assure  you.  He 
and  I  parted  now,  as  good  friends  as  could  be. 

True,  Trust  not  you  to  that  visor.^     I  saw  him 

^  F/j^r— here  used  for  appearance,  countenance. 
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since  dinner  with  another  face.  I  have  known  many 
men  in  my  time  vex'd  with  losses,  with  deaths,  and 
with  abuses ;  but  so  offended  a  wight  as  Sir  Amor- 
ous, did  I  never  see  or  read  of.  For  taking  away 
his  guests,  sir,  to-day,  that's  th6  cause ;  and  he  de- 
clares it  behind  your  back  with  such  threatenings 
and  contempts.  He  said  to  Dauphine,  you  were  the 
arrant'st  ass 

jDaw,  Ay,  he  may  say  his  pleasure. 

Tn/e.  And  swears  you  are  so  protested  a  coward, 
that  he  knows  you  will  never  do  him  any  manly  or 
single  right ;  and  therefore  he  will  take  his  course. 

Daw,  I'll  give  him  any  satisfaction,  sir — but  fight- 
ing, 

Tf74e.  Ay,  sir ;  but  who  knows  what  satisfaction 
he'll  take  ?  Blood  he  thirsts  for,  and  blood  he  will 
have  ;  and  whereabouts  on  you  he  will  have  it,  who 
knows  but  himself? 

Daw.  I  pray  you,  Master  Truewit,  be  you  a 
mediator. 

Trtie,  Well,  sir,  conceal  yourself  then  in  this  study 
till  I  return.  [Puis  him  into  the  study,]  Nay,  you 
must  be  content  to  be  lock'd  in  ;  for,  for  mine  own 
reputation,  I  would  not  have  you  seen  to  receive  a 
public  disgrace,  while  I  have  the  matter  in  managing. 
Ods,  sir,  here  he  comes ;  keep  your  breath  close, 
that  he  do  not  hear  you  sigh. — In  good  faith.  Sir 
Amorous,  he  is  not  this  way ;  I  pray  you  be  merciful, 
do  not  murder  him  ;  he  is  a  Christian,  as  good  as 
you  :  you  are  arm'd  as  if  you  sought  revenge  on 
all  his  race. — Good  Dauphine,  get  him  away  from 
this  place.  I  never  knew  a  man's  choler  so  high, 
but  he  would  speak  to  his  friends,  he  would  hear 
reason. — ^Jack  Daw,  Jack !  asleep ! 

Daw,  [within,]  Is  he  gone,  Master  Truewit  ? 

True,  Ay  ;  did  you  hear  him  } 

Daw,  O  lord  !  yes. 

True,  What  a  quick  ear  fear  has  ! 

Daw.  [comes  out  of  the  closet^  But  is  he  so  arm'd, 
as  you  say  ? 
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True.  Arm'd !  Did  you  ever  see  a  fellow  set  out 
to  take  possession  ? 

Daw.  Ay,  sir. 

Tme,  That  may  give  you  some  light  to  conceive 
of  him  ;  but  'tis  nothing  to  the  principal.  Some 
false  brother  in  the  house  has  furnished  him  strangely  ; 
or,  if  it  were  out  of  the  house,  it  was  Tom  Otter. 

Daw.  Indeed,  he's  a  captain,  and  his  wife  is  his 
kinswoman. 

True.  He  has  got  somebody's  old  two-hand  sword, 
to  mow  you  off  at  the  knees  ;  and  that  sword  hath 
spawned  such  a  dagger ! — But  then  he  is  so  hung  with 
pikes,  halberds,  petronels,  calivers,^  and  muskets, 
that  he  looks  like  a  justice  of  peace's  hall ;  a  man  of 
two  thousand  a  year  is  not  cess'd  at  so  many  weapons 
as  he  has  on.  There  was  never  fencer  challenged  at 
so  many  several  foils.  You  would  think  he  meant  to 
murder  all  St.  Pulchre's  parish.  If  he  could  but 
victual  himself  half  a  year  in  his  breeches,  he  is 
sufficiently  arm'd  to  overrun  a  country. 

Daw.  Good  lord  !  what  means  he,  sir  ?  I  pray 
you.  Master  Truewit,  be  you  a  mediator. 

True.  Well,  Til  try  if  he  will  be  appeased  with  a 
leg  or  an  arm ;  if  not,  you  must  die  once. 

Daw.  I  would  be  loth  to  lose  my  right  arm  for 
writing  madrigals. 

True.  Why,  if  he  will  be  satisfied  with  a  thumb  or 
a  little  finger,  all's  one  to  me.  You  must  think,  I'll 
do  my  best.  [S/nits  him  up  again. 

Daw.  Good  sir,  do. 

[Cler.  and  Daup.  come  forward. 

CUr.  What  hast  thou  done  } 

True.  He  will  let  me  do  nothing,  he  does  all  afore ; 
he  offers  his  left  arm. 

Cler.  His  left  wing  for  a  Jack  Daw. 

Daup.  Take  it  by  all  means. 

True.  How !  maim  a  man  for  ever,  for  a  jest  ? 
What  a  conscience  hast  thou ! 

*  Petronels   and   calivers — blunderbusses   or   horse-pistols 
and  fowling-pieces. 
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Daup,  *Tis  no  loss  to  him  ;  he  has  no  employment 
for  his  arms,  but  to  eat  spoon-meat.  Beside,  as  good 
maim  his  body  as  his  reputation. 

True,  He  is  a  scholar  and  a  wit,  and  yet  he  does 
not  think  so.  But  he  loses  no  reputation  with  us ; 
for  we  all  resolved  him  an  ass  before.  To  your 
places  again. 

Cler.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  be  in  at  the  other  a  little. 

True.  Look,  you'll  spoil  all ;  these  be  ever  your 
tricks. 

Cler.  No  ;  but  I  could  hit  of  some  things  that  thou 
wilt  miss,  and  thou  wilt  say  are  good  ones. 

TrJic.  I  warrant  you.  I  pray  forbear,  I'll  leave  it 
off,  else. 

Daup.  Come  away,  Clerimont. 

[Daup.  and  Cler.  withdraw  as  before. 

Enter  La-Foole. 

True.  Sir  Amorous ! 

La-F.  Master  Truewit. 

True,  Whither  were  you  going } 

La-F.  Down  into  the  court* 

True.  By  no  means,  sir.* 

La-F.  Why,  sir  } 

True.  Enter  here  if  you  love  your  life. 

\Ppeni71g  t/ie  door  of  the  other  study. 

La-F.  Why .?  why  } 

True.  Question  till  your  throat  be  cut,  do.  Dally 
till  the  enraged  soul  find  you. 

La-F.  Who  is  that .? 

True.  Daw  it  is :  will  you  in  } 

La-F.  Ay,  ay,  Til  in.    What's  the  matter  1 

True.  Nay,  if  he  had  been  cool  enough  to  tell  us 
that,  there  had  been  some  hope  to  atone^  you  ;  but 
he  seems  so  implacably  enraged  ! 

La-F.  'Slight,  let  him  rage!  I'll  hide  myself. 

True.  Do,  good  sir.  But  what  have  you  done  to 
him  within,  that  should  provoke  him  thus .?  You 
have  broke  some  jest  upon  him  afore  the  ladies, 

*  Atone — reconcile. 
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La-F.  Not  I,  I  never  in  my  life  broke  jest  upon 
any  man.  The  bride  was  praising  Sir  Dauphine, 
and  he  went  away  in  snuff/  and  I  followed  him ; 
unless  he  took  offence  at  me  in  his  drink  erewhile, 
that  I  would  not  pledge  all  the  horse  full. 

True.  By  my  faith,  and  that  may  be  ;  you  remem- 
ber well:  but  he  walks  the  round  up  and  down, 
through  every  room  o*  the  house,  with  a  towel  in  his 
hand,  crying.  Where  s  La-Foole?  Who  saw  La- 
Foole  ?  And  when  Dauphine  and  I  demanded  the 
cause,  we  can  force  no  answer  from  him,  but — O  re- 
vcnge^  how  sweet  art  thou  !  I  will  strangle  him  in 
this  towel — which  leads  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
main  cause  of  his  fury  is,  for  bringing  your  meat  to- 
day with  a  towel  about  you,  to  his  discredit. 

La-F.  Like  enough.  Why,  an  he  be  angry  for 
that,  I'll  stay  here  till  his  anger  be  blown  over. 

True.  A  good,  becoming  resolution,  sir ;  if  you  can 
put  it  on  o'  the  sudden. 

La-F.  Yes,  I  can  put  it  on :  or,  I'll  away  into  the 
country  presently. 

True.  How  will  you  go  out  of  the  house,  sir  }  He 
knows  you  are  in  the  house,  and  he'll  watch  this 
sc'ennight,  but  he'll  have  you :  he'll  outwait  a  Ser- 
jeant for  you. 

La-F.  Why,  then  I'll  stay  here. 
True.  You  must  think  how  to  victual  yourself  in 
time  then. 

La-F.  Why,  sweet  Master  Truewit,  will  you  entreat 
my  cousin  Otter  to  send  me  a  cold  venison  pasty,  a 
bottle  or  two  of  wine,  *and  a  pallet  to  lie  on. 

True.  Oh,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  sleep  by  any 
means. 

La-F.  Would  you  not,  sir  ?  Why,  then  I  will 
not. 

Trtie.  Yet  there's  another  fear 

La-F.  Is  there  i  what  is't  1 

True.  No,  he  cannot  break  open  this  door  with  his 
foot,  sure. 

*  ///  snifff— in  anger. 
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La-F.  ril  set  my  back  against  it,  sir.  I  have  a 
good  back. 

True.  But  then  if  he  should  batter  ? 

La-F.  Batter !  If  he  dare,  TU  have  an  action  of 
battery  against  him. 

True,  Cast^  you  the  worst  He  has  sent  for  pow- 
der already,  and  what  he  will  do  with  it,  no  man 
knows:  perhaps  blow  up  the  corner  of  the  house 
where  he  suspects  you  are.  Here  he  comes  ;  in 
quickly.  [Thrusts  in  La-Foole  and  shuts  the  door] 
— I  protest,  Sir  John  Daw,  he  is  not  this  way  :  what 
will  you  do  }  Before  God,  you  shall  hang  no  petard 
here  :  Til  die  rather.  Will  you  not  take  my  word  i 
I  never  knew  one  but  would  be  satisfied. — Sir  Amor- 
ous [speaks  through  titc  key-hcle\  there's  no  standing 
out :  he  has  made  a  petard  of  an  old  brass  pot,  to 
force  your  door.  Think  upon  some  satisfaction,  or 
terms  to  offer  him. 

La-F,  [within.]  Sir,  TU  give  him  any  satisfaction. 
I  dare  give  any  terms. 

True.  You'll  leave  it  to  me,  then  ? 

La-F.  Ay,  sir.     TU  stand  to  any  conditions. 

True,  [beckoning forward  Cler.  and  Daup.]  How 
now,  what  think  you,  sirs  ?  were't  not  a  difficult  thing 
to  determine  which  of  these  two  fear'd  most  ? 

Cler.  Yes  ;  but  this  fears  the  bravest :  the  other  a 
whining  dastard,  Jack  Daw !  But  La-Foole,  a  brave 
heroic  coward !  and  is  afraid  in  a  great  look  and  a 
stout  accent ;  I  like  him  rarely. 

True.  Had  it  not  been  pity  these  two  should  have 
been  concealed  } 

Cler,  Shall  I  make  a  motion  ? 

True.  Briefly  ;  for  I  must  strike  while  'tis  hot. 

Cler.  Shall  I  go  fetch  the  ladies  to  the  catas- 
trophe ? 

True.  Umph  !  ay,  by  my  troth, 

Daup.  By  no  mortal  means.  Let  them  continue 
in  the  state  of  ignorance,  and  err  still ;  think  them 

'  Cast — look  for. 
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wits  and  fine  fellows,  as  they  have  done.    'Twere  sin 
to  reform  them. 

True.  Well,  I  will  have  them  fetched,  now  I  think 
on't,  for  a  private  purpose  of  mine. — Do,  Clerimont, 
fetch  them,  and  discourse  to  them  all  that's  past, 
and  bring  them  into  the  gallery  here. 

Daup,  This  is  thy  extreme  vanity,  now.  Thou 
think'st  thou  wert  undone,  if.  every  jest  thou  mak'st 
were  not  published. 

True.  Thou  shalt  see  how  unjust  thou  art  pre- 
sently. Clerimont,  say  it  was  Dauphine's  plot. 
\Exit  Clerimont.] — Trust  me  not,  if  the  whole 
drift  be  not  for  thy  good.  There  is  a  carpet^  in 
the  next  room,  put  it  on,  with  this  scarf  over  thy 
face,  and  a  cushion  on  thy  head,  and  be  ready  when 
I  call  Amorous.    Away !    \Exit  Daup.] — John  Daw. 

\Goes  to  Daw's  closet  and  brings  him  out. 

Daw.  What  good  news,  sir  i 

Trtie.  Faith,  I  have  followed  and  argued  with  him 
hard  for  you.  I  told  him  you  were  a  knight,  and  a 
scholar,  and  that  you  knew  fortitude  did  consist 
magis  patiendo  quam  faciendo^  magis  ferefido  quam 
fcriendo. 

Daw.  It  doth  so  indeed,  sir. 

True.  And  that  you  would  suffer,  I  told  him.  So 
at  first  he  demanded,  by  my  troth,  in  my  conceit, 
too  much. 

Daw.  What  was  it,  sir  } 

True.  Your  upper  lip,  and  six  of  your  fore-teeth. 

Daw.  'Twas  unreasonable. 

True.  Nay,  I  told  him  plainly,  you  could  not  spare 
them  all.  So  after  long  argument, /r^  et  con,  as  you 
know,  I  brought  him  down  to  your  two  butter-teeth,* 
and  them  he  would  have. 

Daw.  Oh,  did  you  so  ?    Why,  he  shall  have  them. 

Tme.  But  he  shall  not,  sir,  by  your  leave.  The 
conclusion  is  this,  sir :  because  you  shall  be  very 
good  friends  hereafter,  and  this  never  to  be  remem- 

^  Carpet— i,e.  table-cover. 

'  i.e.  the  two  centre  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw. 
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bered  or  upbraided — besides,  that  he  may  not  boast 
he  has  done  any  such  thing  to  you  in  his  own  per- 
son— he  is  to  come  here  in  disguise,  give  you  five 
kicks  in  private,  sir,  take  your  sword  from  you,  and 
lock  you  up  in  that  study  during  pleasure,  which  will 
be  but  a  little  while  ;  we'll  get  it  released  presently. 

Dazv.  Five  kicks !  he  shall  have  six,  sir,  to  be 
friends. 

True,  Believe  me,  you  shall  not  over-shoot  your- 
self, to  send  him  that  word  by  me. 

Daw,  Deliver  it,  sir ;  he  shall  have  it  with  all  my 
heart,  to  be  friends. 

True,  Friends !  Nay,  an  he  should  not  be  so,  and 
heartily  too,  upon  these  terms,  he  shall  have  me  to 
enemy  while  I  live.     Come,  sir,  bear  it  bravely. 

Daw,  O  lord,  sir,  'tis  nothing. 

True,  True  ;  whafs  six  kicks  to  a  man  that  reads 
Seneca  ? 

Daw.  I  have  had  a  hundred,  sir. 

True,  Sir  Amorous ! 

Re-enter  DAUVnil^E  disguised. 

No  speaking  one  to  another,  or  rehearsing  old 
matters. 

Daw,  [as  Daup.  kicks  Aim,]  One,  two,  three,  four, 
five.     I  protest.  Sir  Amorous,  you  shall  have  six. 

True.  Nay,  I  told  you,  you  should  not  talk.  Come, 
give  him  six,  an  he  will  needs.  [Dauphine  kieks 
him  again,] — ^Your  sword,  [takes  his  sword,]  Now 
return  to  your  safe  custody  ;  you  shall  presently  meet 
afore  the  ladies,  and  be  the  dearest  friends  one  to 
another.  [Puts  Daw  into  the  study^ — Give  me  the 
scarf  now,  thou  shalt  beat  the  other  barefaced. 
Stand  by.  [Dauphine  retires,  and  Truewit  goes 
to  the  other  closet,  and  releases  La-Foole.] — Sir 
Amorous ! 

La-F.  What's  here !     A  sword  i 

True,  I  cannot  help  it,  without  I  should  take  the 
quarrel  upon  myself.  Here  he  has  sent  you  his 
sword 
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La-F,  I'll  receive  none  on't. 

Trtie,  And  he  wills  you  to  fasten  it  against  a  wall, 
and  break  your  head  in  some  few  several  places 
against  the  hilts. 

La-F.  I  will  not :  tell  him  roundly.  I  cannot 
endure  to  shed  my  own  blood. 

True,  Will  you  not  ? 

La-F.  No.  I'll  beat  it  against  a  fair  flat  wall,  if 
that  will  satisfy  him  ;  if  not,  he  shall  beat  it  himself 
for  Amorous. 

True,  Why,  this  is  strange  starting  off,  when  a  man 
undertakes  for  you !  I  offered  him  another  condi- 
tion ;  will  you  stand  to  that  } 

La-F.  Ay,  what  is't  t 

True.  That  you  will  be  beaten  in  private. 

La-F.  Yes,  I  am  content,  at  the  blunt^ 

Enter,  above,  HAUGHTY,  Centaure,  Mavis, 
Mistress  Otter,  Epiccene,  and  Trusty. 

True.  Then  you  must  submit  yourself  to  be  hood- 
winked in  this  scarf,  and  be  led  to  him,  where  he  will 
take  your  sword  from  you,  and  make  you  bear  a  blow 
over  the  piouth,  gules,  and  tweaks  by  the  nose  satis 
nombre. 

La-F.  I  am  content.     But  why  must  I  be  blinded  } 

True.  That's  for  your  good,  sir;  because,  if  he 
should  grow  insolent  upon  this,  and  publish  it  here- 
after to  your  disgrace  (which  I  hope  he  will  not  do), 
you  might  swear  safely,  and  protest,  he  never  beat 
you,  to  your  knowledge. 

La^F.  Oh,  I  conceive. 

True*  I  do  not  doubt  but  you'll  be  perfect  good 
friends  upon't,  and  not  dare  to  utter  an  ill  thought 
one  of  another  in  future. 

La-F,  Not  I,  as  God  help  me,  of  him. 

True.  Nor  he  of  you,  sir.  If  he  should  \binds  his 
eyes,] — Come,  sir  [leads  Aim  forward.] — Ail  Aid,  Sir 
John  I 

^  At  the  dlunt—mth  the  flat  side  of  the  sword 
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Enter  Dauphine,  and  tweaks  him  by  the  nose. 

La-F.  Oh,  Sir  John !  Sir  John  !  Oh,  o-o-o-o-o- 
Oh 

True,  Good  Sir  John,  leave  tweaking,  you'll  blow 
his  nose  off. — Tis  Sir  John's  pleasure,  you  should 
retire  into  the  study.  \^Puts  him  up  a^ain,] — Why, 
now  you  are  friends.  All  bitterness  between  you,  I 
hope,  is  buried  ;  you  shall  come  forth  by  and  by, 
Damon  and  Pythias  upon't,  and  embrace  with  all  the 
rankness  of  friendship  that  can  be. — I  trust  we  shall 
have  them  tamer  in  their  language  hereafter.  Dau- 
phine, I  worship  thee. — God's  will,  the  ladies  have 
surprised  us ! 

Enter  HAUGHTY,  Centaure,  Mavis,  Mistress 
Otter,  Epiccene,  and  Trusty,  behind. 

Hau.  Centaure,  how  our  judgments  were  imposed 
on  by  these  fcounterfeit  knights ! 

Ceft,  Nay,  madam.  Mavis  was  more  deceived  than 
we ;  'twas  her  commendation  utter'd  them  in  the 
college. 

Mav,  I  commended  but  their  wits,  madam,  and 
their  braveries.     I  never  look'd  toward  their  valours. 

Hau,  Sir  Dauphine  is  valiant,  and  a  wit  too,  it 
seems. 

Mav,  And  a  bravery  too. 

Ifau.  Was  this  his  project  ? 

Mrs.  Ott,  So  Master  Clerimont  intimates,  madam. 

Hau.  Good  Morose,  when  you  come  to  the  college, 
will  you  bring  him  with  you  ?  He  seems  a  very  per- 
fect gentleman. 

Epi.  He  is  so,  madam,  believe  it. 

Cen.  But  when  will  you  come,  Morose  ^ 

Epi.  Three  or  four  days  hence,  madam,  when  I 
have  got  me  a  coach  and  horses. 

Hau,  No,  to-morrow,  good  Morose ;  Centaure  shall 
send  you  her  coach. 

Mav.  Yes,  faith,  do,  and  bring  Sir  Dauphine  with 
you. 
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Hau,  She  has  promised  that,  Mavis. 

Mav.  He  is  a  very  worthy  gentleman  in  his  ex- 
teriors, madam. 

Hau.  Ay,  he  shows  he  is  judicial  in  his  clothes. 

Ceil.  And  yet  not  so  superlatively  neat  as  some, 
madam,  that  have  their  faces  set  in  a  brake.' 

Hau.  Ky^  and  have  every  hair  in  form. 

Mav.  That  wear  purer  linen  than  ourselves,  and 
profess  more  neatness  than  the  French.* 

Epi.  Ay,  ladies,  they,  what  they  tell  one  of  us, 
have  told  a  thousand ;  and  are  the  only  thieves  of 
our  fame,  that  think  to  take  us  with  that  perfume, 
or  with  that  lace,  and  laugh  at  us  unconscionably 
when  they  have  done. 

Hau.  But  Sir  Dauphine's  carelessness  becomes 
him. 

Cen.  I  could  love  a  man  for  such  a  nose. 

Mav.  Or  such  a  leg. 

Ccfi.  He  has  an  exceeding  good  eye,  madam. 

Mav.  And  a  very  good  lock.^* 

True.  See  how  they  eye  thee,  man !  They  are 
taken,  I  warrant  thee.         [Haughtv  comes  forward. 

Hau.  You  have  unbraced  our  brace  of  knights 
here,  Master  Truewit 

True.  Not  I,  madam ;  it  was  Sir  Dauphine's 
ingine  ;  ^  who,  if  he  have  disfurnish'd  your  lady- 
ship of  any  guard  or  service  by  it,  is  able  to  make 
the  place  good  again  in  himself 

Hau.  There  is  no  suspicion  of  that,  sir. 

Ceu.  God  so,  Mavis,  Haughty  is  kissing. 

Mav.  Let  us  go  too,  and  take  part. 

[  They  come  forward, 

Hau.  But  I  am  glad  of  the  fortune  (beside  the 
discovery  of  two  such  empty  caskets)  to  gain  the 
knowledge  of  so  rich  a  mine  of  virtue  as  Sir 
Dauphine. 

Cen.  We  would  be  all  glad  to  style  him  of  our 
friendship,  and  see  him  at  the  college. 

*  Brake — a  fixed  form  ;  a  proverbial  phrase. 

*  Lock — the  favourite  love-lock.  ^  Iitg:ne — ingenuity. 
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Mav,  He  cannot  mix  with  a  sweeter  society,  Til 
prophesy ;  and  I  hope  he  himself  will  think  so. 

Daup.  I  should  be  rude  to  imagine  otherwise, 
lady. 

Trtie.  Did  I  not  tell  thee,  Dauphine  }  Why,  all 
their  actions  are  governed  by  crude  opinion,  without 
reason  or  cause ;  they  know  not  why  they  do  any- 
thing; but  as  they  are  informed,  believe,  judge, 
praise,  condemn,  love,  hate,  and,  in  emulation  one  of 
^another,  do  all  these  things  alike.  Only  they  have  a 
natural  inclination  sways  them  generally  to  the 
worst,  when  they  are  left  to  themselves.  But  pursue 
it,  now  thou  hast  them. 

Hau,  Shall  we  go  in  again,  Morose  ? 

Epi,  Yes,  madam. 

Cau  We'll  entreat  Sir  Dauphine's  company. 

True,  Stay,  good  madam,  the  interview  of  the 
two  friends,  Pylades  and  Orestes :  I'll  fetch  them 
out  to  you  straight. 

Hau,  Will  you.  Master  Truewit } 

Datip.  Ay;  but,  noble  ladies,  do  not  confess  in 
your  countenance,  or  outward  bearing  to  them,  any 
discovery  of  their  follies,  that  we  may  see  how  they 
will  bear  up  again,  with  what  assurance  and  erection. 

Ifau,  We  will  not.  Sir  Dauphine. 

Ceft,  Mav,  Upon  our  honours,  Sir  Dauphine. 

True,  \gocs  to  the  first  closet^  Sir  Amorous,  Sir 
Amorous !     The  ladies  are  here. 

La-F,  [zvit/iin,]  Are  they  ? 

True.  Yes  ;  but  slip  out  by  and  by,  as  their  backs 
are  turn'd,  and  meet  Sir  John  here,  as  by  chance, 
when  I  call  you.  [g'oes  to  the  other^ — Jack  Daw. 

Daiv,  [within,]  What  say  you,  sir  ? 

True,  Whip   out   behind    me   suddenly,   and    no 
anger  in  your  looks  to  your  adversary.  Now,  now  ! 
[La-Foole  and  Daw  s/ip  out  of  tJteir  respective 
closets^  and  salute  each  other, 

La-F.  Noble  Sir  John  Daw,  where  have  you 
been  ? 

Daw.  To  seek  you,  Sir  Amorous. 
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La-F.  Me  !  I  honour  you. 

Daw.  I  prevent^  you,  sir. 

Cler.  They  have  forgot  their  rapiers. 

True,  Oh,  they  meet  in  peace,  man. 

Daiip,  Where's  your  sword,  Sir  John  ? 

Cler,  And  yours,  Sir  Amorous  ? 

Daw,  Mine !  My  boy  had  it  forth  to  mend  the 
handle,  e'en  now. 

La-F,  And  my  gold  handle  was  broke  too,  and 
my  boy  had  it  forth. 

Daup,  Indeed,  sir  ! — How  their  excuses  meet ! 

Cler.  What  a  consent  there  is  in  the  handles  ! 

True.  Nay,  there  is  so  in  the  points  too,  I  warrant 
you.] 

Enter  MOROSE,  with  the  two  swords  drawn  in  his 

hands, 

Mrs,  Ott,  Oh  me !  madam,  he  comes  again,  the 
madman !    Away ! 

[Ladies,  Daw,  and  La-Foole,  run  off, 

Mor,  What  makes  these  naked  weapons  here, 
gentlemen  1 

True,  Oh,  sir,  here  hath  like  to  have  been  murder 
since  you  went ;  a  couple  of  knights  fallen  out 
about  the  bride's  favours !  We  were  fain  to  take 
away  their  weapons  ;  your  house  had  been  begg'd  * 
by  this  time  else. 

Mor,  For  what  t 

Cler,  For  manslaughter,  sir,  as  being  accessory. 

Mor.  And  for  her  favours  } 

True,  Ay,  sir,  heretofore,  not  present. — Clerimont, 
carry  them  their  swords  now.  They  have  done  all 
the  hurt  they  will  do. 

\Exit  Cler.  with  the  tzvo  swords, 

Dat4p,  Have  you  spoke  with  the  lawyer,  sir  ? 

Mor,  Oh  no !  there  is  such  a  noise  in  the  court, 

^  -Pr^T/^w/— forestall. 

-   Your  house  had  been  bej^^d—ior{tii^6,  to  the  crown  for  a 
riot 

S   2 
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that  they  have  frighted  me  home  with  more  violence 
than  I  went !  Such  speaking  and  counter-speaking, 
with  their  several  voices,  of  citations,  appellations, 
allegations,  certificates,  attachments,  interrogatories, 
references,  convictions,  and  afflictions  indeed,  among 
the  doctors  and  proctors,  that  the  noise  here  is 
silence  to't,  a  kind  of  calm  midnight ! 

True.  Why,  sir,  if  you  would  be  resolved  indeed, 
I  can  bring  you  hither  a  very  sufficient  lawyer,  and 
a  learned  divine,  that  shall  inquire  into  every  least 
scruple  for  you. 

Mor.  Can  you,  Master  Truewit } 

True,  Yes,  and  are  very  sober,  grave  persons,  that 
will  despatch  it  in  a  chamber,  with  a  whisper  or  two. 

Mor.  Good  sir,  shall  I  hope  this  benefit  from  you, 
and  trust  myself  into  your  hands  i 

True.  Alas,  sir !  your  nephew  and  I  have  been 
ashamed  and  oft-times  mad,  since  you  went,  to 
think  how  you  are  abused.  Go  in,  good  sir,  and 
lock  yourself  up  till  we  call  you  ;  we'll  tell  you  more 
anon,  sir. 

Mor.  Do  your  pleasure  with  me,  gentlemen.  I 
believe  in  you,  and  that  deserves  no  delusion.    [^Exit. 

True.  You  shall  find  none,  sir ; — but  heaped, 
heap'd  plenty  of  vexation. 

Daup.  What  wilt  thou  do  now.  Wit  .^ 

True.  Recover  me  hither  Otter  and  the  barber,  if 
i^M  can,  by  any  means,  presently. 
'      Daup.  Why,  to  what  purpose  .'* 

True.  Oh,  I'll  make  the  deepest  divine  and  gravest 
\jlawyer  out  of  them  two  for  him 

Daup.  Thou  canst  not,  man  ;  these  are  waking 
dreams. 

True.  Do  not  fear  me.  Clap  but  a  civiU  gown 
with  a  welt  on  the  one,  and  a  canonical  cloak  with 
sleeves  on  the  other,  and  give  them  a  few  terms 
in  their  mouths,  if  there  come  not  forth  as  able  a 
doctor  and  complete  a  parson,  for  this  turn,  as  may 

^  Civil  gown — the  gown  of  a  civilian  ;  ^^//— border  of 
fur,  &c. 
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be  wish'd,  trust  not  my  election  :  and  I  hope,  with- 
out wronging  the  dignity  of  either  profession,  since 
they  are  but  persons  put  on,  and  for  mirth's  sake,  to 
torment  him.  ^The  barber  smatters  Latin,  I  remem- 
ber. 

Daup.  Yes,  and  Otter  too.*^ 

True,  Well,  then,  if  I  make"  them  not  wrangle  out 
this  case  to  his  no  comfort,  let  me  be  thought  a  Jack 
Daw  or  La-Foole,  or  anything  worse.  Go  you  to 
your  ladies,  but  first  send  for  them. 

Daiip,  I  will.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE   I,— A  Room  in  Morose's  Home, 

[Enter  La-Foole,  Clerimont,  and  Daw. 

La-F.  Where  had  you  our  swords,  Master  Cleri- 
mont ?  ^ 

Cler,  Why,  Dauphine  took  them  from  the  mad- 
man. 

La-F,  And  he  took  them  from  our  boys,  I  warrant 
you. 

Cler.  Very  like,  sir. 

La-F.  Thank  you,  good  Master  Clerimont.  Sir 
John  Daw  and  I  are  both  beholden  to  you. 

Cler,  Would  I  knew  how  to  make  you  so,  gentle- 
men ! 

Datu.  Sir  Amorous  and  I  are  your  servants,  sir. 

Enter  Mavis. 

Mav.  Gentlemen,  have  any  of  you  a  pen  and  ink  } 
I  would  fain  write  out  a  riddle  in  Italian,  for  Sir 
Dauphine  to  translate. 

Cler,  Not  I,  in  troth,  lady ;  I  am  no  scrivener. 

Daw.  I  can  furnish  you,  I  think,  lady. 

[Exeunt  Daw  a?td  Mavis. 

Cler.  He  has  it  in  the  haft  of  a  knife,  I  believe. 

La-F.  No,  he  has  his  box  of  instruments. 

Cler.  Like  a  surgeon  ! 

La-F.  For  the  mathematics :  his  square,  his  com- 
passes, his  brass  pens,  and  black-lead,  to  draw  maps 
of  every  place  and  person  where  he  comes. 

Cler.  How,  maps  of  persons ! 

La-F.  Yes,  sir,  of  Nomentack  when  he  was  here, 
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and  of  the  prince  of  Moldavia,  and  of  Mistress  Epi- 
coene.* 

Re-enter  Daw. 

La-F.  You  are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  sir. 

Cler.  Faith,  now  we  are  in  private,  *let's  talk  wag- 
gishly.— Sir  John,  I  am  telling  Sir  Amorous  here, 
that  you  two  govern  the  ladies  wherever  you  come  ; 
you  carry  the  feminine  gender  afore  you  ;*  that  you 
are  the  prime  men  in  their  affections,  and  direct  all 
their  actions 

Daw,  Not  I ;  Sir  Amorous  is. 

La-F,  I  protest,  Sir  John  is. 

Daw,  As  I  hope  to  rise  in  the  state,  Sir  Amorous, 
you  have  the  person. 

La-F,  Sir  John,  you  have  the  person,  and  the  dis- 
course too. 

Daw.  Not  I,  sir.  I  have  no  discourse — and  then 
you  have  activity  beside.  \ 

La-F,  I  protest,  Sir  John,  you  come  as  high  frorta 
Tripoly'  as  I  do,  every  whit :  *and  lift  as  many  stools, 
and  leap  over  them,  if  you  would  use  it. 

Cler,  Well,  agree  on't  together,  knights;  for  be- 
tween you,  you  divide  the  kingdom  or  common- 
wealth of  ladies'  affections :  I  see  it,  and  can  per- 
ceive a  little  how  they  observe  you,  and  fear  you, 
indeed.  You  could  tell  strange  stories,  my  masters, 
if  you  would,  I  know. 

Daw,  Faith,  we  have  seen  somewhat,  sir.* 

Cler,  Speak  softly ;  here  comes  the  nephew  with 
the  Lady  Haughty.  He'll  get  the  ladies  from  you, 
sirs,  if  you  look  not  to  him  in  time. 

La-F,  Why,  if  he  do,  we'll  fetch  them  home  again, 
I  warrant  you. 

{Exit  with  Daw.    Cler.  walks  aside. 

Enter  Dauphine  aiid  Haughtv. 

Haii,  I  assure  you.  Sir  Dauphine,  it  is  the  price 
and  estimation  of  your  virtue  only  that  hath  em- 

^  A  phrase  to  signify  feats  of  activity. 
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bark'd  me  to  this  adventure ;  and  I  could  not  but 
make  out  to  tell  you  so  :  nor  can  I  repent  me  of  the 
act,  since  it  is  always  an  argument  of  some  virtue  in 
ourselves,  that  we  love  and  affect  it  so  in  others: 

Daup.  Your  ladyship  sets  too  high  a  price  on  my 
weakness. 

Hau.  Sir,  I  can  distinguish  gems  from  peb- 
bles  

Daup.  Are  you  so  skilful  ?*  [Aside. 

Hau.  And  howsoever  I  may  suffer  in  such  a  judg- 
ment as  yours,  by  admitting  equality  of  rank  or 
society  with  Centaure  or  Mavis 

Daup.  You  do  not,  madam  ;  I  perceive  they  are 
your  mere  foils. 

Hau.  Then  are  you  a  friend  to  truth,  sir ;  it 
makes  me  love  you  the  more.  It  is  not  the  out- 
ward, but  the  inward  man  that  I  affect.  They  are 
not  apprehensive  of  an  eminent  perfection,  but  love 
flat  and  dully. 

Ccn.  [wit/iiu.]  Where  are  you,  my  Lady  Haughty  ? 
^  Hau,  I  come  presently,  Centaure.* — ^I  pray  you 
wear  this  jewel  for  my  sake.  Sir  Dauphine — 


£/itcr  Centaure. 

Where's  Mavis,  Centaure  ? 

Cen.  Within,  madam,  a  writing.  I'll  follow  you 
presently.  {Exit  Hau.] — I'll  but  speak  a  word  with 
Sir  Dauphine. 

Daup.  With  me,  madam } 

Ccn.  Good  Sir  Dauphine,  do  not  trust  Haughty^ 
nor  make  any  credit  to  her  whatever  you  do  besides. 
Sir  Dauphine,  I  give  you  this  caution,  she  is  a  per- 
fect courtier,  and  loves  nobody  but  for  her  uses  ;  and 
for  her  uses  she  loves  all.*  She's  above  fifty  too,  and 
pargets!^  See  her  in  a  forenoon.  Here  comes 
Mavis,  a  worse  face  than  she  !  You  would  not  like 
this  by  candle-light* 

^  Pargets — paints  her  face. 
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Re-eftter  Mavis. 

ril  tell  you  more : — Where's  Haughty,  Mavis  ? 

Mav.  Within,  Centaure. 

Cen,  What  have  you  there  ? 

Mav.  An  Italian  riddle  for  Sir  Dauphine, — you 
shall  not  see  it,  i'faith,  Centaure.  [Exit  Cen.] — 
Good  Sir  Dauphine,  solve  it  for  me :  I'll  call  for  it 
anon.  \Exit. 

Cler.  [coming  forward^  How  now,  Dauphine  }  how 
dost  thou  quit  thyself  of  these  females  } 

Daup.  'Slight,  they  haunt  me  like  fairies,  and  give 
me  jewels  here  !     I  cannot  be  rid  of  them ! 

Cler,  Oh,  you  must  not  tell  though. 

Daup.  Mass,  I  forgot  that!  I  was  never  so  as- 
saulted. One  loves  for  virtue  and  bribes  me  with 
this  [shows  thejewer\ ;  another  loves  me  with  caution  ;* 
a  third  brings  me  a  riddle  here ;  and  all  are  jealous, 
and  rail  at  each  other. 

Cler,  A  riddle  !  pray  let  me  .see  it* 

Daiip.  We  lack  Truewit  to  tell  us  itf 

Cler.  We  lack  him  for  somewhat  else  too  ;  his 
knights  reformadoes^  are  wound  up  as  high  and 
insolent  as  ever  they  were. 

Daup.  You  jest. 

Ckr.  No  drunkards,  either  with  wine  or  vanity, 
ever  confess'd  such  stories  of  themselves.* 

Daup.  Why,  they  will  be  our  sport,  I  see  still, 
whether  we  will  or  no.] 

Enter  Truewit. 

True.  Oh,  are  you  here }  Come,  Dauphine,  go 
call  your  uncle  presently ;  I  have  fitted  my  divine 
and  my  canonist,  dyed  their  beards  and  all.  The 
knaves  do  not  know  themselves,  they  are  so  exalted 
and  altered.  Preferment  changes  any  man.  Thou 
shalt  keep  one  door  and  I  another,  and  then  Cleri- 

^  Reformadoes — a  military  term,  signifying  an  officer  who 
f(^  some  disgrace  is  deprived  of  his  command,  but  retains  his 
rank  and  perhaps  his  pay. 
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mont  in  the  midst,  that  he  may  have  no  means  of 
escape  from  their  cavilling  when  they  grow  hot 
once  again.  And  then  the  women,  as  I  have  given 
the  bride  her  instructions,  to  break  in  upon  him  in 
the  Tenvoy.  Oh,  'twill  be  full  and  twanging. 
Away  !  fetch  him.  [Exit  Daup. 

Enter  Otter  disguised  as  a  divine,  and  CUTBEARD 

as  a  canon  lawyer. 

Come,  master  doctor,  and  master  parson,  look  to 
your  parts  now,  and  discharge  them  bravely ;  you 
are  well  set  forth,  perform  it  as  well.  If  you  chance 
to  be  out,  do  not  confess  it  with  standing  still,  or 
humming,  or  gaping  one  at  another  ;  but  go  on,  and 
talk  aloud  and  eagerly ;  use  vehement  action,  and 
only  remember  your  terms,  and  you  are  safe.  Let 
the  matter  go  where  it  will :  you  have  many  will  do 
so.  But  at  first  be  very  solemn  and  grave,  like  your 
garments,  though  you  loose  yourselves  after,  and 
skip  out  like  a  brace  of  jugglers  on  a  table.  Here 
he  comes :  set  your  faces,  and  look  superciliously, 
while  I  present  you. 

Re-enter  Dauphine  with  MOROSE. 

Mor.  Are  these  the  two  learned  men  } 

True,  Yes,  sir  ;  please  you  salute  them. 

Mor,  Salute  them !  I  had  rather  do  anything, 
than  wear  out  time  so  unfruitfully,  sir.  I  wonder 
how  these  common  forms,  as  God  save  you !  and 
You  are  welcome  !  are  come  to  be  a  habit  in  our 
lives ;  or,  /  am  glad  to  see  you  !  when  I  cannot  see 
what  the  profit  can  be  of  these  words,  so  long  as  it 
is  no  whit  better  with  him  whose  affairs  are  sad  and 
grievous,  that  he  hears  this  salutation. 

True.  'Tis  true,  sir  ;  we'll  go  to  the  matter  then. — 
Gentlemen,  master  doctor,  and  master  parson,  I 
have  acquainted  you  sufficiently  with  the  business 
for  which  you  are  come  hither ;    and  you  are  not 
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now  to  inform  yourselves  in  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion, I  know.  This  is  the  gentleman  who  expects 
your  resolution,  and  therefore,  when  you  please, 
begin. 

Ott  Please  you,  master  doctor. 

Cut.  Please  you,  good  master  parson. 

Ott.  I  would  hear  the  canon  law  speak  first. 

Cut.  It  must  give  place  to  positive  divinity,  sir. 

Mor.  Nay,  good  gentlemen,  do  not  throw  me  into 
circumstances.  Let  your  comforts  arrive  quickly  at 
me,  those  that  are.  Be  swift  in  affording  me  my 
peace,  if  so  I  shall  hope  any.  I  love  not  your  dis- 
putations or  your  court  tumults.  And  that  it  be  not 
strange  to  you,  I  will  tell  you.  My  father,  in  my 
education,  was  wont  to  advise  me,  that  I  should 
always  collect  and  contain  my  mind,  not  suffering  it 
to  flow  loosely ;  that  I  should  look  to  what  things 
were  necessary  to  the  carriage  of  my  life,  and  what 
not ;  embracing  the  one,  and  eschewing  the  other ; 
in  short,  that  I  should  endear  myself  to  rest,  and 
avoid  turmoil ;  which  now  is  grown  to  be  another 
nature  to  me.  So  that  I  come  not  to  your  public 
pleadings,  or  your  places  of  noise:  not  that  I 
neglect  those  things  that  make  for  the  dignity  of 
the  commonwealth ;  but  for  the  mere  avoiding  of 
clamours  and  impertinences  of  orators  that  know 
not  how  to  be  silent.  And  for  the  cause  of  noise, 
am  I  now  a  suitor  to  you.  You  do  not  know  in 
what  a  misery  I  have  been  exercised  this  day,  what  a 
torrent  of  evil !  my  very  house  turns  round  with  the 
tumult !  I  dwell  in  a  windmill :  the  perpetual  motion 
is  here,  and  not  at  Eltham. 

Trtie.  Well,  good  master  doctor,  will  you  break 
the  ice  }     Master  parson  will  wade  after. 

Cut.  Sir,  though  unworthy,  and  the  weaker,  I  will 
presume. 

Ott.  'Tis  no  presumption,  doniine  doctor. 

Mor.  Yet  again ! 

Cut.  Your  question  is.  For'  how  many  causes  a 
man  may  have  divot tium  legitimum,  a  lawful  divorce  ? 
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First  you  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  word 
divorce,  it  diver tendo 

Mor,  No  excursions  upon  words,  good  doctor  ;  to 
the  question  briefly. 

Cut,  I  answer  then,  the  canon  law  affords  divorce 
but  in  few  cases  ;  and  the  principal  is  in  the  com- 
mon case.*  But  there  are  duodecim  impedimenta^ 
twelve  impediments,  as  we  call  them,  all  which  do 
not  dirimere  cantractum^  but  irritum  reddere  matri- 
nionium,  as  we  say  in  the  canon  law,  not  take  away 
the  bond,  but  cause  a  nullity  t/ierei?i. 

Mor.  I  understood  you  before.  Good  sir,  avoid 
your  impertinency  of  translation. 

Ott.  He  cannot  open  this  too  much,  sir,  by  your 
favour. 

Mor.  Yet  more ! 

Trtie,  Oh,  you  must  give  the  learned  men  leave, 
sir. — To  your  impediments,  master  doctor. 

Cut,  The  first  is  impedimentum,  erroris. 

Ott.  Of  which  there  are  several  species. 

Cut,  Ay,  as  error  personce, 

Ott,  If  you  contract  yourself  to  one  person,  think- 
ing her  another. 

Cut,  Then,  error  fortunce, 

Ott,  If  she  be  a  beggar,  and  you  thought  her  rich. 

Cut,  Then,  error  qualitatis, 

Ott,  If  she  prove  stubborn  or  headstrong,  that  you 
thought  obedient. 

Mor,  How !  is  that,  sir,  a  lawful  impediment } 
One  at  once,  I  pray  you,  gentlemen. 

Ott,  Ay,  sir.* 

Cut,  Master  parson  says  right.  Nee  post  nup- 
tiarum  benedictionem.  It  doth  indeed  but  irrita 
reddere  sponsalia,  annul  the  contract ;  after  marriage 
it  is  of  no  obstancy. 

True,  Alas,  sir,  what  a  hope  we  are  fallen  from 
by  this  time ! 

Epiccene  rushes  in,  followed  by  Haughty, 
Centaure,  Mavis,  Mistress  Otter, 
Daw,  and  La-Foole. 
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EpL  I  will  not  endure  it  any  longer.  Ladies,  I 
beseech  you,  help  me.  This  is  such  a  wrong  as 
never  was  offered  to  poor  bride  before :  upon  her 
marriage-day  to  have  her  husband  conspire  against 
her,  and  a  couple  of  mercenary  companions  to  be 
brought  in  for  form's  sake,  to  persuade  a  separation  ! 
If  you  had  blood  or  virtue  in  you,  gentlemen,  you 
would  not  suffer  such  earwigs  about  a  husband,  or 
scorpions  to  creep  between  man  and  wife. 

Mor.  Oh  the  variety  and  changes  of  my  torment ! 

Hau,  Let  them  be  cudgell'd  out  of  doors  by  our 
grooms. 

Cen.  I'll  lend  you  my  footman. 

Mav,  We'll  have  our  men  blanket  them  in  the  hall. 

Mrs,  Ott,  As  there  was  one  at  our  house,  madam, 
for  peeping  in  at  the  door. 

Daw,  Content,  i'faith. 

True.  Stay,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You'll  hear 
before  you  proceed  } 

Mav.  I'd  have  the  bridegroom  blanketted  too. 

Cen.  Begin  with  him  first 

Hail.  Yes,  by  my  troth. 

Mor.  Oh  mankind*  generation  ! 

Daiip.  Ladies,  for  my  sake  forbear. 

Hail.  Yes,  for  Sir  Dauphine's  sake. 

Cen.  He  shall  command  us. 

La-F.  He  is  as  fine  a  gentleman  of  his  inches, 
madam,  as  any  is  about  the  town,  and  wears  as  good 
colours  when  he  lists. 

True.  Be  brief,  sir,  and  confess.* 

Mor.  Oh  my  heart !  wilt  thou  break  t  wilt  thou 
break  ?  This  is  worst  of  all  worst  worsts  that  hell 
could  have  devised  !     *Marry  so  much  noise  ! 

Daup.  Come,  I  see  now  plain  confederacy  in  this 
doctor  and  this  parson,  to  abuse  a  gentleman.  You 
study  his  affliction.  I  pray  begone,  companions.^ — 
And,  gentlemen,  I  begin  to  suspect  you  for  having 
parts  with  them. — Sir,  will  it  please  you  hear  me } 

*  i1/rt;«^/W— masculine.  *  Companions — base  fellows. 
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Mor.  Oh,  do  not  talk  to  me  ;  take  not  from  me 
the  pleasure  of  dying  in  silence,  nephew. 

Daup,  Sir,  I  must  speak  to  you.  I  have  been 
long  your  poor  despised  kinsman,  and  many  a  hard 
thought  has  strengthened  you  against  me  :  but  now 
it  shall  appear  if  either  I  love  you  or  your  peace, 
and  prefer  them  to  all  the  world  beside.  I  will  not 
be  long  or  grievous  to  you,  sir.  If  I  free  you  of 
this  unhappy  match  absolutely,  and  instantly,  after 
all  this  trouble,  and  almost  in  your  despair,  now 

Mor.  It  cannot  be. 

Datip.  Sir,  that  you  be  never  troubled  with  a 
murmur  of  it  more,  what  shall  I  hope  for,  or  deserve 
of  you  } 

Mor.  Oh !  what  thou  wilt,  nephew  ;  thou  shalt 
deserve  me,  and  have  me. 

Daup.  Shall  I  have  your  favour  perfect  to  me, 
and  love  hereafter  i 

Mor.  That,  and  anything  beside.  Make  thine 
own  conditions.  My  whole  estate  is  thine  ;  manage 
it ;  I  will  become  thy  ward. 

Daup.  Nay,  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  unreasonable. 

Epi.  Will  Sir  Dauphine  be  mine  enemy  too  ? 

Daup.  You  know  I  have  been  long  a  suitor  to 
you,  uncle,  that  out  of  your  estate,  which  is  fifteen 
hundred  a  year,  you  would  allow  me  but  five  hun- 
dred during  life,  and  assure  the  rest  upon  me  after  ; 
to  which  I  have  often,  by  myself  and  friends,  ten- 
dered you  a  writing  to  sign,  which  you  would  never 
consent  or  incline  to.  If  you  please  but  to  effect  it 
now 

Mor.  Thou  shalt  have  it,  nephew :  I  will  do  it, 
and  more. 

Daup.  If  I  quit  you  not  presently,  and  for  ever, 
of  this  cumber,*  you  shall  have  power  instantly, 
afore  all  these,  to  revoke  your  act,  and  I  will  become 
whose  slave  you  will  give  me  to  for  ever. 

Mor,  Where  is  the  writing  ?  I  will  seal  to  it,  that, 
or  to  a  blank,  and  write  thine  own  conditions. 

*  C«/^/^tfr— incumbrance. 
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Epi,  Oh  me,  most  unfortunate,  wretched  gentle- 
woman ! 

Haii,  Will  Sir  Dauphine  do  this  ? 

Epi.  Good  sir,  have  some  compassion  on  me. 

Mor.  Oh,  my  nephew  knows  you,  belike.  Away, 
crocodile ! 

Cen,  He  does  it  not  sure  without  good  ground. 

Daup,  Here,  sir.  {Gives  him  the  parchments, 

Mor.  Come,  nephew,  give  me  the  pen ;  I  will 
subscribe  to  anything,  and  seal  to  what  thou  wilt, 
for  my  deliverance.  Thou  art  my  restorer.  Here, 
I  deliver  it  thee  as  my  deed.  If  there  be  a  word 
in  it  lacking,  or  writ  with  false  orthography,  I  pro- 
test before  Heaven  I  will  not  take  the  advantage. 

[Returns  the  writings. 

Datip.  Then  here  is  your  release,  sir.  \takes  off 
Epiccene's  peruke  and  other  disguises^ — You  have 
married  a  boy,  a  gentleman's  son,  that  I  have 
brought  up  this  half  year  at  my  great  charges,  and 
for  this  composition,  which  I  have  now  made  with 
you. — What  say  you,  master  doctor  ?  This  isjustum 
impcdimentum^  I  hope,  error  persona  ? 

Ott,  Yes,  sir,  in  primo  gradu. 

Cut,  In  primo  gradu, 

Daup,  I  thank  you,  good  Doctor  Cutbeard,  and 
Parson  Otter,  [pulls  tJuir  false  beards  and  gowns 
off?^ — You  are  beholden  to  them,  sir,  that  have  taken 
this  pains  for  you  ;  and  my  friend,  Master  Truewit, 
who  enabled  them  for  the  business.  Now  you  may 
go  in  and  rest ;  be  as  private  as  you  will,  sir.  [Exit 
Morose.]  I'll  not  trouble  you,  till  you  trouble  me 
with  your  funeral,  which  I  care  not  how  soon  it 
come. — Cutbeard,  I'll  make  your  lease  good.  Thank 
me  not,  but  with  your  leg,  Cutbeard. — And,  Tom 
Otter,  your  princess  shall  be  reconciled  to  you. — 
How,  now,  gentlemen,  do  you  look  at  me } 

Cler,  A  boy ! 

Daup,  Yes,  Mistress  Epicoene. 

True,  Well,  Dauphine,  you    have    lurch'd'  your 
*  Z»r<f^W— defeated,  disappointed. 
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friends  of  the  better  half  of  the  garland,  by  conceal- 
ing this  part  of  the  plot :  but  much  good  do  it  thee, 
thou  deserv'st  it,  lad. — And,  Clerimont,  for  thy  un- 
expected bringing  these  two  to  confession,  wear  my 
part  of  it  freely.* — Madams,  you  are  mute  upon  this 
new  metamorphosis!*  [Coming forward^ — Spectators, 
ifyoti  like  this  comedy ,  rise  cheerfully ^  and  now  MoROSE 
is  gone  in,  clapyoiir  liands.  It  may  be,  tliat  noise  will 
cure  him,  at  least  please  him.  [Exeunt, 
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A  NEW  WAY  TO  PAY  OLD  DEBTS, 
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PHILIP    MASSINGER. 

Philip,  son  of  Arthur  Massinger,  a  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  born  at 
Salisbury  in  1584.     He  is  conjectured  to  have  acted 
as  page  to  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Pembroke  (of 
Sidney's  Arcadia)  ;  possibly  he  may  have  been  called 
after  Sir  Philip.     In    1602   he  entered  St.  Alban's 
Hall,  Oxford,  and  whilst  there,  Gifford  says,  he  be- 
came a  Roman  Catholic.     Some  four  years  later  he 
suddenly  left  the  University  without  taking  his  de- 
gree, and  proceeded  to  London.     From   this  date 
until  1 62 1  his  life  is  shrouded  in  obscurity.     He  pro- 
bably was  engaged  in  writing  and  adapting  for  the 
stage.     The  only  facts  we  know  about  him  with  cer- 
tainty are  that  in  the  year  1614,  in  conjunction  with 
Field  and  Daborne,  he  applied  to  Manager  Henslowe 
for  the  loan  of  ;^s  to  relieve  him  and  them  from  im- 
prisonment for  debt,  and  that  the  next  year  Hens- 
lowe lent  Massinger  and  Daborne  ;^3.    Although 
leading  a  much  more  regular  and  correct  life  than 
most  of  his  contemporaries,  Massinger  appears  to 
have  been  perpetually  in  difficulties  ;  and  probably  to 
this  circumstance  we  owe  his  vigorous  embodiments 
of  creditors  like  *'  that  original,  masterly,  and  inimi- 
table conception,"  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  Luke  in 
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The  City  Madam.  These  two  villains  are  sufficient 
(says  Hallani)  to  establish  the  rank  of  Massinger  in 
this  great  province  of  dramatic  art  Though  appar- 
ently a  favourite  with  his  contemporaries,  Massinger 
was  a  shy  and  unobtrusive  man  of  melancholy 
temperament  He  was  a  Liberal,  and  his  plays 
abound  in  allusions  to  contemporary  politics ;  in  one 
instance  a  passage  of  this  nature  was  struck  out  by 
King  Charles'  own  hand.  His  death  was  in  keeping 
with  the  loneliness  of  his  life ;  one  evening  he  went 
to  bed  apparently  in  good  health  and  was  found  dead 
in  the  morning.  In  the  parish  register  of  St  Saviour's, 
South wark,  we  find  the  entry,  "  March  i8,  1638, 
Buried,  Philip  Massinger,  a  stranger."  He  was  laid 
in  the  same  grave  with  his  close  friend  and  fellow- 
dramatist,  Fletcher,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  sixteen 
plays.  In  all,  Massinger  is  thought  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  some  forty-two  plays.  Several,  along  with 
plays  by  others,  were  destroyed  as  waste  paper  by 
an  ignorant  cook  of  the  Somerset  Herald,  Mr.  War- 
burton.  His  published  works  comprise  seventeen 
complete  plays  and  a  portion  of  another.  Of  these, 
five  are  tragedies.  The  best  are  The  Virgin  Martyr 
(c.  161 1),  founded  on  an  ecclesiastical  legend,  and 
"  new  reformed "  by  Dekker  ;  The  Duke  of  MilaUy 
"his  best  tragedy"  (Hallam)  ;  and  The  Fatal  Dowry^ 
written  with  Field. 

Critics  have  differed  considerably  as  regards  Mas- 
singer's  merits  as  a  dramatist.  Hazlitt  is  very  severe 
on  him,  whereas  others  have  termed  him  the  most 
celebrated  of  Shakspere's  successors,  ranking  him 
above  either  Jonson  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
According  to  Hallam  (his  greatest  admirer)  and  H. 
Coleridge,  his  chief  excellence — a  great  and  beautiful 
excellence  it  is — lay  in  the  delineation  and  expression 
of  virtue  in  its  probation,  its  strife,  its  victory.  All  critics 
unite  in  praising  the  peculiar  beauty,  dignity,  elegance, 
and  correctness  of  his  style  and  language.  He  was 
always  careful  to  render  his  versification  harmonious. 
Minto  considers  that  he  had  less  original  force  than 
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any  other  great  dramatist ;  his  muse  was  compara- 
tively tame  and  even-paced ;  he  was  the  Gray  of  his 
generation.  He  is  deficient  in  sublimity,  in  poetic 
fancy,  in  pathos,  and  is,  says  Swinburne,  the  worst 
song-writer  of  all  the  dramatists  of  his  age.  He  often 
sacrifices  action  to  rhetoric ;  he  repeats  himself 
greatly  ;  his  stock  characters  recur  again  and  again  ; 
nor  does  he  show  much  power  in  their  delineation. 
His  heroes  want  backbone.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  Massinger's  characters  act  from  single  motives  ; 
he  endeavours  to  bring  out  the  same  individual  trait 
in  its  most  exaggerated  state  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  other  feeling.  I  cannot  agree  with  H.  Coleridge, 
who  altogether  denies  him  humour.  Minto  instances 
the  scenes  between  Wellborn  and  Marrall  in  the 
selected  play  as  being  irresistibly  laughable,  and 
points  out  that  there  is  often  a  certain  serious  motive 
underlying  his  humour.  Ulrici,  on  the  other  hand, 
considers  that  Greedy  and  Marrall  are  gross  carica- 
tures. Though  always  free  from  profanity,  unfortu- 
nately some  of  Massinger's  passages — often  those 
placed  in  the  mouths  of  his  purest  female  types — are 
remarkable  chiefly  for  their  coarseness.  His  skilfully 
constructed  plots  rarely  include  an  underplot. 

I  have  chosen  Massinger's  masterpiece  in  comedy, 
A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  (c  1625),  which  contains 
the  notorious  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  his  most  striking 
and  successful  comic  figure.  This  character  is  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson,  who  had  procured  from 
the  king  a  monopoly  for  the  manufacture  of  gold  and 
silver  lace,  and  then  imposed  upon  the  public  by  sup- 
plying an  inferior  article.  His  friend.  Sir  Francis 
Michel,  "  a  poor  sneaking  Justice,"  is  the  original  of 
Justice  Greedy.  Mezi^res  considers  some  of  the  situa- 
tions are  worthy  of  Moli^re,  but  he  judges  the  con- 
clusion and  madness  of  Sir  Giles  as  an  improbable 
exaggeration.  This  play  is  still  occasionally  acted. 
It  has  been  translated  into  German  and  adapted  to 
the  German  stage.  The  plot  somewhat  resembles 
that  of  Middleton's  Trick  to  Catch  the  Old  One, 
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Scene— THE    COUNTRY    NEAR    NOTTINGHAM. 


Portions  which  can  be  omitted,  enclosed  in  thick  brackets  :— 

Act  II.  Sc.  ii.  pp.  301,  302. 

Act  III.  Sc.  i.  aU  ;  Sc.  ii.  p.  323. 

Act  IV.  Sc  i.  pp.  337-339  ;  Sc.  iii.  pp.  345,  346. 


Scheme  for  grouping  the  parts  with  14  readers ;    10  single 

characters  and  4  groups  : — 


Tapwell  . 

167 

Amble 

38 

Froth 

25 

Chambermaid 

12 

Watchall 

10 

WiLLDO       . 

12 

1ST  Creditor   . 

7 

} 


145 


37 


29 


2ND  Creditor  .     6    ^ 
Waiting  Woman  17     ^24 
3RD  Creditor         i    J 
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Scene — The  Country  near  Nottingham, 

ACT    I. 

SCENE  l.-— Before  Tapwell's  House. 

Enter  Wellborn  in  tattered  apparel^  Tapwell, 

and  Froth. 

Well  No  bouse  ?*  nor  no  tobacco  ? 

Tap,  Not  a  suck,  sir  ; 
Nor  the  remainder  of  a  single  can 
Left  by  a  drunken  porter,  all  night  pall'd  too. 

Froth.  Not   the  dropping  of   the  tap   for    your 
morning's  draught,  sir : 
'Tis  verity,  I  assure  you. 

Well.  Verity  !* 
The  devil  tum'd  precisian  :  Rogue,  what  am  I  ? 

Tap.  Troth,  durst  I  trust  you  with  a  looking-glass, 
To  let  you  see  your  trim  shape,  you  would  quit  me, 
And  take  the  name  yourself. 

Well.  How,  dog? 

Tap.  Even  so,  sir. 
And  I  must  tell  you,  if  you  but  advance 
Your  Plymouth  cloak,'  you  shall  be  soon  instructed 
There  dwells,  and  within  call,  if  it  please  your  wor- 
ship, 
A  potent  monarch,  call'd  the  constable, 

^  Bouse — drink.     '  Plymouth  cloak — ^a  cant  phrase,  for  a  stick. 
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That  does  command  a  citadel  call'd  the  stocks  ; 
Whose  guards  are  certain  files  of  rusty  billmen, 
Such  as  with  great  dexterity  will  hale 

Your  tatter'd,  lousy 

Well.  Rascal !  slave ! 
Froth.  No  rage,  sir. 

Tap.  At  his  own  peril.     Do  not  put  yourself 
In  too  much  heat,  there  being  no  water  near 
To  quench  your  thirst ;  and,  sure,  fOr  other  liquor, 
As  mighty  ale.  or  beer,  they  are  things,  I  take  it, 
You  must  no  more  remember — not  in  a  dream,  sir. 
Well,  Why,  thou  unthankful   villain,   dar'st  thou 
talk  thus ! 
Is  not  thy  house,  and  all  thou  hast,  my  gift? 

Tap.  I  find  it  not  in  chalk  ;  and  Timothy  Tapwell 
Does  keep  no  other  register. 

WeU.  Am  not  I  he 
Whose  riots  fed  and  clothed  thee } 
Wert  thou  not  born  on  my  father's  land,  and  proud 

to  be 
A  drudge  in  his  house } 

Tap.  What  I  was,  sir,  it  skills^  not : 
What  you  are,  is  apparent :  now,  for  a  farewell, 
Since  you  talk  of  father,  in  my  hope  it  will  torment 

you, 
I'll  briefly  tell  your  story.     Your  dead  father. 
My  quondam  master,  was  a  man  of  worship. 
Old  Sir  John  Wellborn,  justice  of  peace  and  quorum, 
And  stood  fair  to  be  custos  rotulorum  ; 
Bore  the  whole  sway  of  the  shire,   kept  a  great 

house, 
Relieved  the  poor,  and  so  forth  ;  but  he  dying, 
And  the  twelve  hundred  a  year  coming  to  you. 

Late  Master  Francis,  but  now  forlorn  Wellborn 

Well.  Slave,  stop  I  or  I  shall  lose  myself. 
Froth.  Very  hardly ; 
You  cannot  out  of  your  way. 

Tap.  But  to  my  story : 
You  were  then  a  lord  of  acres,  the  prime  gallant, 

'  z.e.  Matters. 


/ 
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And  I  your  under  butler ;  note  the  change  now : 
You  had  a  merry  time  oft ;  hawks  and  hounds, 
With  choice  of  running  horses  :  fthese  expenses 
Made  your  lordships  melt ; 

Which  your  uncle,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  observing 
(Resolving  not  to  lose  a  drop  of  them), 
On  foolish  mortgages,  statutes,  and  bonds, 
For  a  whilj^  supplied  your  looseness,  and  then  left 
you. 

Well  Some  curate   hath  penn'd    this   invective, 
mongrel. 
And' you  have  studied  it. 

Tap.  I  have  not  done  yet : 
Your  land  gone,  and  your  credit  not  worth  a  token, 
You  grew  the  common  borrower  ;  no  man  'scaped 
Your  paper-pellets,  from  the  gentleman 
To  the  beggars  on  highways,  that  sold  you  switches 
In  your  gallantry. 

Well,  I  shall  switch  your  brains  out. 

Tap,  Where^  poor  Tim  Tapwell,  with  a  little  stock. 
Some  forty  pounds  or  so,  bought  a  small  cottage  ; 
Humbled  myself  to  marriage  with  my  Froth  here. 
Gave  entertainment 

Well,  Yes,  fto  knaves  and  canters,' 
Clubbers  by  night 

Tap,  True,  but  they  brought  in  profit, 
And  had  a  gift  to  pay  for  what  they  called  for  ; 
And  stuck   not  like  your  mastership.     The  poor 

income 
I  glean'd  from  them  hath  made  me  in  my  parish 
Thought  worthy  to  be  scavenger,  and  in  time 
May  rise  to  be  overseer  of  the  poor ; 
Which  if  I  do,  on  your  petition.  Wellborn, 
I  may  allow  you  thirteen  pence  a  quarter. 
And  you  shall  thank  my  worship. 

WeU,  Thus,  you  dog, 
And  thus [Beats  and  kicks  him. 

Tap,  \To  his  wi/eJ]  Cry  out  for  help  ! 

*  Where — ^whereas. 

•  Canters — those  who  use  cant ;  rogues. 
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WelL  Stir,  and  thou  diest : 
Your  potent  prince,  the  constable,  shall  not  save  you. 
Hear  me,  ungrateful  hellhound !  did  not  I 
Make  purses  for  you  ?  then  you  lick'd  my  boots. 
And  thought  your  holiday  cloak  too  coarse  to  clean 

them. 
'Twas  I  that,  when  I  heard  thee  swear  if  ever 
Thou  couldst  arrive  at  forty  pounds,  thou  wouldst 
Live  like  an  emperor,  'twas  I  that  gave  it 
In  ready  gold.     Deny  this,  wretch  ! 

Tap.  I  must, sir: 
For,  from  the  tavern  to  the  taphouse,  all, 
On  forfeiture  of  their  licences,  stand  bound 
Ne'er  to  remember  who  their  best  guests  were, 
If  they  grew  poor  like  you. 

Well,  They  are  well  rewarded 
That  beggar  themselves  to  make  such  vipers  rich.t 
But  since  you  are  grown  forgetful,  I  will  help 
Your  memory,  and  tread  you  into  mortar  ; 
Not  leave  one  bone  unbroken.  [Beats  him  again. 

Tap.  Oh! 

Froth.  Ask  mercy. 

Enter  Allworth. 

WelL  'Twill  not  be  granted. 
All.  Hold,  for  my  sake  hold. 
Deny  me,  Frank !  they  are  not  worth  your  anger. 
Well.  For  once  thou  hast  redeem'd  them  from  this 
sceptre  ;^ 
But  let  them  vanish,  creeping  on  their  knees, 
And,  if  they  grumble,  I  revoke  my  pardon. 

Froth.  This  comes  of  your  prating,  husband  ;  you 
presumed 
On  your  ambling  wit,  and  must  use  your  glib  tongue, 
Though  you  are  beaten  lame  for't. 

Tap.  Patience,  Froth ; 
There's  law  to  cure  our  bruises. 

[They  crawl  off  on  their  hands  and  knees. 

^  ue.  his  cudgel. 
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WelL  Sent  to  your  mother  ? 

AIL  My  lady,  Frank,  my  patroness,  my  all 
She's  such  a  mourner  for  my  father's  death, 
And,  in  her  love  to  him,  so  favours  me. 
That  I  cannot  pay  too  much  observance  to  her  : 
There  are  few  sudi  stepdames. 

WelL  'Tis  a  noble  widow,*  and  her  life,    • 
With  the  splendour  of  her  actions,  leaves  no  tongue 
To  envy  or  detraction.     Pr'ythee  tell  me. 
Has  she  no  suitors  ? 

AIL  Even  the  best  of  the  shire,  Frank, 
My  lord  excepted  ;  such  as  sue,  and  send, 
And  send,  and  sue  again,  but  to  no  purpose  ; 
Their  frequent  visits  have  not  gain'd  her  presence. 
Yet  she's  so  far  from  sullenness  and  pride, 
That  I  dare  undertake  you  shall  meet  from  her 
A  liberal  entertainment :  I  can  give  you 
A  catalogue  of  her  suitors'  names. 

Well,  Forbear  it, 
While  I  give  you  good  counsel :  I  am  bound  to  it. 
Thy  father  was  my  friend  ;  and  that  affection 
I  bore  to  him,  in  right  descends  to  thee ; 
Thou  art  a  handsome  and  a  hopeful  youth, 
Nor  will  I  have  the  least  affront  stick  on  thee. 
If  I  with  any  danger  can  prevent  it. 

All.  \  thank  your  noble  care ;  but,  pray  you,  in 
what 
Do  I  run  the  hazard  ? 

WelL  Art  thou  not  in  love  ? 
Put  it  not  off  with  wonder. 

All.  In  love,  at  my  years  ! 

WelL  You   think  you  walk   in   clouds,   but   are 
transparent. 
I  have  heard    all,  and   the  choice   that   you   have 

made ; 
And,  with  my  finger,  can  point  out  the  north  star 
By  which  the  loadstone  of  your  folly's  guided  ; 
And,  to  confirm  this  true,  what  think  you  of 
Fair  Margaret,  the  only  child  and  heir 
Of  Cormorant  Overreach  }    Does  it  blush  and  start. 
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To  hear  her  only  named  ?  blush  at  your  want 
Of  wit  and  reason. 

AIL  You  are  too  bitter,  sir. 

Well,  Wounds  of  this  nature  are  not  to  be  cured 
With  balms,  but  corrosives.     I  must  be  plain  : 
Art  thou  scarce  manumised  from  the  porter's  lodge,** 
And  yet  sworn  servant  to  the  pantofle, 
And  dar'st  thou  dream  of  marriage  ?     I  fear 
'Twill  be  concluded  for  impossible.* 

AIL  This  is  madness. 
Howe'er  you  have  discovered  my  intents. 
You  know  my  aims  are  lawful ;  and  if  ever 
The  queen  of  flowers,  the  glory  of  the  spring. 
The  sweetest  comfort  to  our  smell,  the  rose, 
Sprang  from  an  envious  briar,  I  may  infer 
There's  such  disparity  in  their  conditions. 
Between  the  goodness  of  my  soul,  the  daughter. 
And  the  base  churl  her  father. 

Well.  Grant  this  true. 
As  I  believe  it,  canst  thou  ever  hope 
tTo  enjoy  a  quiet  life  with  her,  whose  father 
Ruin'd  thy  state  ? 

AIL  And  yours  too. 
WelL  I  confess  it 
True  ;  I  must  tell  you  as  a  friend,  and  freely, 
That,  where  impossibilities  are  apparent, 
'Tis  indiscretion  to  nourish  hopes. 
Canst  thou  imagine  (let  not  self-love  blind  thee) 
That  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  that,  to  make  her  great 
In  swelling  titles,  without  touch  of  conscience, 
Will  cut  his  neighbour's  throat, — and  I  hope  his  own 

too, — 
Will  e'er  consent  to  make  her  thine  'i     Give  o'er, 
And  think  of  some  course  suitable  to  thy  rank. 
And  prosper  in  it. 

AIL  You  have  well  advised  me. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  you,  that  are  so  studious 

»  The  porter's  lodge— the  first  degree  of  servitude.  Pantofle 
— slipper.  One  page  was  considered  as  attached  to  the  pan- 
tofies,  it  being  his  duty  to  bring  them. 
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Of  my  affairs,  wholly  neglect  your  own : 
Remember  yourself,  and  in  what  plight  you  are. 

Well,  No  matter,  no  matter. 

All,' Yes,  'tis  much  material : 
You  know  my  fortune,  and  my  means  ;  yet  some- 
thing 
I  can  spare  from  myself,  to  help  your  wants. 

Well  How's  this? 

All,  Nay,  be  not  angry  ;  there's  eight  pieces, 
To  put  you  in  better  fashion. 

Well  Money  from  thee  ! 
From  a  boy !  a  stipendiary !  one  that  lives 
At  the  devotion  of  a  stepmother. 
And  the  uncertain  favour  of  a  lord ! 
I'll  eat  my  arms  first.     Howsoe'er  blind  Fortune 
Hath  spent  the  utmost  of  her  malice  on  me  ;♦ 
Though  I  know  not  where  to  eat, 
Or  drink,  or  sleep,  but  underneath  this  canopy ; 
Although  I  thank  thee,  I  despise  thy  offer  : 
And  as  I,  in  my  madness,  broke  my  state. 
Without  the  assistance  of  another's  brain. 
In  my  right  wits  I'll  piece  it ;  at  the  worst, 
Die  thus,  and  be  forgotten. 

All  A  strange  humour !  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL—A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's  House, 

Enter  Order,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Watchall. 

Ord.  Set  all  things  right,  or,  as  my  name  is  Order, 
And  by  this  staff  of  office,  that  commands  you. 
This  chain  and  double  ruff,  symbols  of  power, 
Whoever  misses  in  his  function. 
For  one  whole  week  makes  forfeiture  of  his  break- 
fast, 
And  privilege  in  the  wine-cellar. 
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Amb.  You  are  merry, 
Good  master  steward. 

Furn.  Let  him  ;  Til  be  angry. 

Amb.  Why,  fellow  Furnace,  'tis  not  twelve  o'clock 
yet, 
Nor  dinner  taking  up  ;  then,  'tis  allow'd, 
Cooks,  by  their  places,  may  be  choleric. 

Furn.  You  think  you  have  spoke  wisely,  good  man 
Amble, 
My  lady's  go-before! 

Ord,  Nay,  nay,  no  wrangling. 

Furn,  Twit  me  with  the  authority  of  the  kitchen  ! 
At  all  hours,  and  all  places,  I'll  be  angry ; 
And  thus  provoked,  when  I  am  at  my  prayers 
I  will  be  angry. 

Amb,  There  was  no  hurt  meant 

Furn,  I  am  friends  with  thee  ;  and  yet  I  will  be 
angry. 

Ord.  With  whom  ? 

Furn.  No  matter  whom  :  yet,  now  I  think  on  it,  I 
am  angry  with  my  lady. 

Watch,  Heaven  forbid,  man  ! 

Ord,  What  cause  has  she  given  thee  } 

Furn,  Cause  enough,  master  steward. 
I  was  entertained  by  her  tQ  please  her  palate, 
And,  till  she  forswore  eating,  I  perform'd  it. 
Now,  since  our  master,  noble  Allworth,  died, 
Though   I  crack  my  brains  to  find  out  tempting 

sauces, 
And  raise  fortifications  in  the  pastry, 
Such  as  might  serve  for  models  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, 
Which,  if  they  had  been  practised  at  Breda^ 
Spinola  might  have  thrown  his  cap  at  it,  and  ne'er 
took  it 

Amb.  But  you  had  wanted  matter  there  to  work 
on. 

Furn,  Matter !  with  six  eggs,  and  a  strike  of  rye 
meal, 
I  had  kept  the  town  till  doomsday,  perhaps  longer. 
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Ord.  But  what's  this  to  your    pet  against    my 
lady  ? 

Fum.  What's  this  ?  marry  this :  when  I  am  three- 
parts  roasted, 
And  the  fourth  part  parboiFd,  to  prepare  her  viands, 
She  keeps  her  chamber,  dines  with  a  panada,^ 
Or  water-gruel,  my  sweat  never  thought  on. 

Ord.  But  your  art  is  seen  in  the  dining-room. 

Fum.  By  whom  ? 
By  such  as  pretend  love  to  her,  but  come 
To  feed  upon  her.    Yet,  of  all  the  harpies 
That  do  devour  her,t  I  am  out  of  charity 
With  none  so  much  as  the  thin-bodied  squire. 
That's  stolen  into  commission. 

Ord.  Justice  Greedy  ? 

Fum,  The  same,  the  same:    meat's  cast  away 
upon  him. 
It  never  thrives  ;  he  holds  this  paradox, 
Who  eats  not  well,  can  ne'er  do  justice  welL 
His  stomach's  as  insatiate  as  the  grave.* 

[K flocking  within. 

Watch.  One  knocks.  [Exit. 

Ord.  Our  late  young  master ! 

Re-enter  Watchall  with  Allworth. 

Amb.  Welcome,  sir. 

Furn.  Your  hand ; 
If  you  have  a  stomach,  a  cold  bake-meafs  ready. 

Ord.  His  father's  picture  in  little. 

Furn.  We  are  all  your  servants. 

Amb.  In  you  he  lives. 

All.  At  once,  my  thanks  to  all; 
This  is  yet  some  comfort     Is  my  lady  stirring  ? 

Enter  Lady  Allworth,  Waiting  Woman,  and 

Chambermaid. 

Ord.  Her  presence  answers  for  us. 

^  Panada — ^a  bread  pottai^e. — Nares. 
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L,  AIL  Sort  those  silks  well. 
I'll  take  the  air  alone. 

[Exeunt  Waiting:  Woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Furn,  You  air  and  air  ; 
But  will  you  never  taste  but  spoonmeat  more } 
To  what  use  serve  I  } 

L,  All.  Pr'ythee  be  not  angry ; 
I  shall  ere  long :  i*  the  meantime,  there  is  gold 
To  buy  thee  aprons  and  a  summer  suit 

Furn.  I  am   appeased,   and   Furnace  now  gprows 
cool. 

L.  AIL  And,  as  I  gave  directions,  if  this  morning 
I  am  visited  by  any,  entertain  them 
As  heretofore  ;  but  say,  in  my  excuse, 
I  am  indisposed. 

Ord.  I  shall,  madam. 

L.  AIL  Do,  and  leave  me. 
Nay,  stay  you,  Allworth. 

[Exeunt  ORDER,  AmBLE,  FURNACE,  and 

Watchall. 

AIL  I  shall  gladly  grow  here, 
To  wait  on  your  commands. 

Zr.  AIL  So  soon  turned  courtier ! 

AIL  Style   not  that  courtship,  madam,  which  is 
duty 
Purchased  on  your  part. 

Z.  AIL  Well,  you  shall  overcome  ; 
I'll  not  contend  in  words.     How  is  it  with 
Your  noble  master  ? 

AIL  Ever  like  himself ; 
No  scruple  lessen'd  in  the  full  weight  of  honour : 
He  did  command  me,  pardon  my  presumption. 
As  his  unworthy  deputy,  to  kiss 
Your  ladyship's  fair  hands. 

L,  AIL  I  am  honour'd  in 
His  favour  to  me.     Does  he  hold  his  purpose 
For  the  Low  Countries  } 

AIL  Constantly,  good  madam  ; 
But  he  will  in  person  first  present  his  service. 
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L.AU,  And  how  approve  you  of  his  course  ?  you 
are  yet 
Like  virgin  parchment,  capable  of  any 
Inscription,  vicious  or  honourable. 
I  will  not  force  your  will,  but  leave  you  free 
To  your  own  election. 

AIL  Any  form  you  please 
I  will  put  on  ;  but,  might  I  make  my  choice. 
With  humble  emulation  I  would  follow 
The  path  my  lord  marks  to  me. 

Z.  All,  Tis  well  answered, 
And  I  commend  your  spirit :  you  had  a  father, 
Bless'd  be  his  memory !  that  some  few  hours 
Before  the  will  of  Heaven  took  him  from  me, 
Who  did  commend  you,  by  the  dearest  ties 
Of  perfect  love  between  us,  to  my  charge : 
And,  therefore,  what  I  speak  you  are  bound  to  hear. 
With  such  respect  as  if  he  lived  in  me.* 

All.  I  have  found  you, 
Most  honoured  madam,  the  best  mother  to  me ; 
And  with  my  utmost  strengths  of  care  and  service, 
Will  labour  that  you  never  may  repent 
Your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me. 

L,  AIL  I  much  hope  it. 
These  were  your  father's  words  :  If  e^er  my  son 
Follow  the  war,  tell  him  it  is  a  school^ 
Where  all  the  principles  tending  to  honour 
Are  taught^  if  truly  folLow' d  :  but  for  such 
As  repair  thither  as  a  place  in  which 
They  do  presume  they  may  with  licence  practise 
t  Their  follies  and  riotSy  they  shall  never  merit 
The  noble  name  of  soldiers.     To  dare  boldly 
In  a  fair  cause^  and  for  titeir  country  s  safety, 
To  run  upon  the  cannon's  mouth  undaunted ; 
To  obey  their  leaders  and  shun  mutinies  ; 
To  bear  with  patience  t/te  winter* s  cold^ 
And  summer's  scorching  heat,  and  not  to  faint y 
When  plenty  of  provision  fails,  with  hunger. 
Are  the  essential  parts  make  up  a  soldier. 
Not  swearing,  dice,  or  drinking. 

u 
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AIL  There  is  no  syllable 
You  speak,  but  is  to  me  an  oracle, 
Which  but  to  doubt  were  impious. 

L,  AIL  To  conclude : 
Beware  ill  company,  for  often  men 
Are  like  to  those  with  whom  they  do  converse  ; 
And,  from  one  man  I  warn  you,  and  that's  Wellborn  ; 
Not  'cause  he's  poor,  that  rather  claims  your  pity, 
But  that  he's  in  his  manners  so  debauch'd, 
And  hath  to  vicious  courses  sold  himself. 
'Tis  true  your  father  loved  him,  while  he  was 
Worthy  the  loving  ;  but  if  he  had  lived 
To  have  seen  him  as  he  is,  he  had  cast  him  off, 
As  you  must  do. 

AIL  I  shall  obey  in  all  things. 

L.  AIL  Follow  me  to  my  chamber,  you  shall  have 
gold 
To  furnish  you  like  my  son,  and  still  supplied, 
As  I  hear  from  you. 

AIL  I  am  still  your  creature.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— ^  Hall  in  the  same. 

Enter  OVERREACH,  GREEDY,  Order,  Amble, 
Furnace,  Watchall,  and  Marrall. 

Greedy.  Not  to  be  seen ! 

Over.  Still  cloister'd  up  !     Her  reason, 
I  hope,  assures  her,  though  she  make  herself 
Close  prisoner  ever  for  her  husband's  loss, 
'Twill  not  recover  him. 

Ord.  Sir,  it  is  her  will. 
Which  we,  that  are  her  servants,  ought  to  serve, 
And  not  dispute.     Howe'er  you  are  nobly  welcome  ; 
And,  if  you  please  to  stay,  that  you  may  think  so. 
There  came  not  six  days  since,  from  Hull,  a  pipe 
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Of  rich  Canary,  which  shall  spend  itself 
For  my  lady's  honour. 

Greedy,  Is  it  of  the  right  race  ?^ 

Ord.  Yes,  Master  Greedy. 

Amb,  How  his  mouth  runs  o'er! 

Fum,  I'll  make  it  run,  and  run.     Save  your  good 
worship. 

Greedy.  Honest   master  cook,  thy  hand  ;   again  ; 
how  I  love  thee  ! 
Are  the  good  dishes  still  in  being  ?  speak,  boy. 

Fum.  If  you  have  a  mind  to  feed,  there  is  a  chine 
Of  beef,  well  season'd. 

Greedy.  Good ! 

Furn.  A  pheasant,  larded. 

Greedy.  That  I  might  now  give  thanks  for't ! 

Furn.  Other  kickshaws. 
Besides,  there  came   last   night,  from  the  forest  of 

Sherwood, 
The  fattest  stag  I  ever  cook'd. 

Greedy.  A  stag,  man  ! 

Furn.  A  stag,  sir  ;  part  of  it  prepared  for  dinner, 
And  baked  in  puff-paste. 

Greedy.  Puff-paste  too  !     Sir  Giles, 
A  ponderous  chine  of  beef !  a  pheasant  larded  ! 
And  red-deer  too.  Sir  Giles,  and  baked  in  puff-paste  1 
All  business  set  aside,  let  us  give  thanks  here. 

Furn.  How  the  lean  skeleton's  rapt  I 

Over.  You  know  we  cannot 

Mar.  Your  worships  are  to  sit  on  a  commission, 
And  if  you  fail  to  come,  you  lose  the  cause. 

Greedy.  Cause  me  no  causes.    I'll  prove't,  for  such 
a  dinner, 
We  may  put  off  a  commission  :  you  shall  find  it 
Henrici  decimo  quarto. 

Over.  Fie,  Master  Greedy  ! 
Will  you  lose  me  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  dinner  ? 
No  more,  for  shame  !  twe  must  forget  the  body, 
When  we  think  of  profit 

*  Race^ue.  flavour. 

U  2 
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Greedy,  Well,  you  shall  o'errule  me  ; 
I  could  e'en  cry  now. — Do  you  hear,  master  cook, 
Send  but  a  corner  of  that  immortal  pasty, 
And  I,  in  thankfulness,  will,  by  your  boy, 
Send  you — a  brace  of  threepences. 

Fum,  Will  you  be  so  prodigal  ? 

Enter  WELLBORN. 

Over,  Remember  me  to  your  lady.    Who  have  we 
here } 

Well,  You  know  me. 

Over,  I  did  once,  but  now  I  will  not ; 
Thou  art  no  blood  of  mine.     Avaunt,  thou  beggar ! 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  own  me  more, 
ril  have  thee  caged  and  whipped. 

Greedy,  I'll  g^ant  the  warrant. — 
Think  of  pie-corner.  Furnace ! 

[Exeunt  Overreach,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Watch,  Will  you  out,  sir  i 
I  wonder  how  you  durst  creep  in. 

Ord,  This  is  rudeness. 
And  saucy  impudence. 

Amb,  Cannot  you  stay 
To  be  served,  among  your  fellows,  from  the  basket,^ 
But  you  must  press  into  the  hall  ? 

Fum,  Pr'ythee,  vanish 
Into  some  outhouse,  though  it  be  the  pigsty ; 
My  scullion  shall  come  to  thee. 

Enter  Allworth. 

Well,  This  is  rare. 
Oh,  here's  Tom  Allworth.    Tom  ! 

All,  We  must  be  strangers  ; 
Nor  would  I  have  you  seen  here  for  a  million. 

[Exit. 

Well,  Better  and  better.     He  contemns  me  too ! 

'  From  the  basket — i,e,  from  the  broken  bread  and  meat, 
which,  in  great  houses,  were  distributed  to  the  poor. 
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Enter  Waiting-woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Woman.  Foh,  fwhat  creature's  here  !   What  thing's 
this  ? 

Cham.  *Let  us  hence,  for  love's  sake, 
Or  I  shall  swoon. 

Woman.  I  begin  to  faint  already. 

\Exeunt  Waiting-woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Watch.  Will  you  know  your  way  } 

Amb.  Or  shall  we  teach  it  you, 
By  the  head  and  shoulders  } 

Well.  No  ;  I  will  not  stir  ; 
Do  you  mark,  I  will  not :  let  me  see  the  wretch 
That  dares  attempt  to  force  me.    Why,  you  slaves, 
Created  only  to  make  legs,^  and  cringe ; 
To  carry  in  a  dish,  and  shift  a  trencher ; 
That  have  not  souls  only  to  hope  a  blessing 
Beyond  black  jacks  or  flagons  ;  you,  that  were  bom 
Only  to  consume  meat  and  drink,  and  batten 
Upon  reversions  ! — who  advances  }  who 
Shows  me  the  way  ? 

Ord.  My  lady  I 

Enter  Lady  Allworth,  Waiting-woman,  and 

Chambermaid. 

Cham.  Here's  the  monster. 

Woman.  Sweet  madam,  keep  your  glove  to  your 
nose. 

Cham.  Or  let  me 
Fetch  some  perfumes  may  be  predominant ; 
You  wrong  yourself  else. 

Well.  Madam,  my  designs 
Bear  me  to  you. 

L.  All.  To  me  ! 

Well.  And  though  I  have  met  with 
But  ragged  entertainment  from  your  grooms  here, 
I  hope  from  you  to  receive  that  noble  usage 
As  may  become  the  true  friend  of  your  husband. 
And  then  I  shall  forget  these. 

'  i,e.  Bow. 
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L.  AIL  I  am  amazed 
To  see  and  hear  this  rudeness.     Barest  thou  think, 
Though  sworn,  that  it  can  ever  find  belief, 
That  I,  who  to  the  best  men  of  this  country 
Denied  my  presence,  since  my  husband's  death. 
Can  fall  so  low  as  to  change  words  with  thee  ? 
Thou  son  of  infamy  !  forbear  my  house, 
And  know  and  keep  the  distance  that's  between  us  ; 
Or,  though  it  be  against  my  gentle  temper, 
I  shall  take  order  you  no  more  shall  be 
An  eyesore  to  me. 

Well.  Scorn  me  not,  good  lady ; 
But,  as  in  form  you  are  angelical, 
Imitate  the  heavenly  natures,  and  vouchsafe 
At  the  least  awhile  to  hear  me.     You  will  grant 
The  blood  that  runs  in  this  arm  is  as  noble 
As  that  which  fills  your  veins ;  those  costly  jewels, 
And  those  rich  clothes  you  wear,  your  men's  observance. 
And  women's  flattery,  are  in  you  no  virtues  ; 
Nor  these  rags,  with  my  poverty,  in  me  vices. 
You  have  a  fair  fame,  and,  I  know,  deserve  it ; 
Yet,  lady,  I  must  say,  in  nothing  more 
Than  in  the  pious  sorrow  you  have  shown 
For  your  late  noble  husband. 

Ord,  How  she  starts  ! 

Fum,  And  hardly  can  keep  finger  from  the  eye, 
To  hear  him  named. 

L,  AIL  Have  you  aught  else  to  say  i 

WelL  That  husband,    madam,   was   once   in   his 
fortune 
Almost  as  low  as  I ;  want,  debts,  and  quarrels 
Lay  heavy  on  him  :  let  it  not  be  thought 
A  boast  in  me,  though  I  say,  I  relieved  him. 
'Twas  I  that  gave  him  fashion  ;  mine  the  sword. 
That  did  on  all  occasions  second  his : 
I  brought  him  on  and  off  with  honour,  lady  ; 
And  when  in  all  men's  judgments  he  was  sunk. 
And,  in  his  own  hopes,  not  to  be  buoy'd  up, 
I  stepp'd  unto  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
And  set  him  upright 
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Furn.  Are  not  we  base  rogues, 
That  could  forget  this  ? 

Well.  I  confess,  you  made  him 
Master  of  your  estate  ;  nor  could  your  friends, 
Though  he  brought  no  wealth  with  him,  blame  you 

for  it ; 
For  he  had  a  shape,  and  to  that  shape  a  mind 
Made  up  of  all  parts,  either  gpreat  or  noble  ; 
So  winning  a  behaviour,  not  to  be 
Resisted,  madam. 

L.  AIL  'Tis  most  true,  he  had. 

Well.  For  his  sake,  then,  in  that  I  was  his  friend. 
Do  not  contemn  me. 

L.  AIL  For  what's  past  excuse  me, 
I  will  redeem  it     Order,  give  the  gentleman 
A  hundred  pounds. 

Well.  No,  madam,  on  no  terms  : 
I  will  nor  beg  nor  borrow  sixpence  of  you. 
But  be  supplied  elsewhere,  or  want  thus  ever. 
Only  one  suit  I  make,  which  you  deny  not 
To  strangers  ;  and  'tis  this. 

[  Whispers  to  her. 

L.  All.  Fie  !  nothing  else  ? 

Well.  Nothing,  unless  you  please  to  charge  your 
servants, 
To  throw  away  a  little  respect  upon  me. 

L.  AIL  What  you  demand  is  yours. 
Well.  I  thank  you,  lady. 
Now  what  can  be  wrought  out  of  such  a  suit 
Is  yet  in  supposition — [Aside.] — I  have  said  all ; 
When  you    please,  you   may  retire.     [Exit  Lady 
All  WORTH.]— Nay,  all's  forgotten  ; 

[To  the  Servants. 
And,  for  a  lucky  omen  to  my  project, 
Shake  hands,  and  end  all  quarrels  in  the  cellar. 

Ord.  Agreed,  agreed. 

Furn.  Still  merry  Master  Wellborn. 

\Exeunt. 
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ACT    II. 
SCENE  I.—A  Room  in  Oyerreach's  House, 

Enter  Overreach  and  Marrall. 

Over.  He's  gone,  I  warrant  thee  ;  this  commission 
crush'd  him. 

Mar,  Your  worships  have  the  way  on't,  and  ne'er 
miss 
To  squeeze  these  unthrifts  into  air  :  and  yet, 
The  chapfalFn  justice  did  his  part,  returning, 
For  your  advantage,  the  certificate 
Against  his  conscience, — and  his  knowledge  too. 
With  your  good  favour, — to  the  utter  ruin 
Of  the  poor  farmer. 

Over.  'Twas  for  these  good  ends 
I  made  him  a  justice :  he  that  bribes  his  body. 
Is  certain  to  command  his  soul. 

Mar.  I  wonder. 
Still  with  your  licence,  why,  your  worship  having 
The  power  to  put  this  fellow  in  commission. 
You  are  not  in't  yourself } 

Over.  Thou  art  a  fool ; 
In  being  out  of  office,  I  am  out  of  danger ; 
Where,  if  I  were  a  justice,  besides  the  trouble, 
I  might  or  out  of  wilfulness,  or  error. 
Run  myself  finely  into  a  premunire,^ 
And  so  become  a  prey  to  the  informer. 
No,  ril  have  none  oft ;  'tis  enough  I  keep 
Greedy  at  my  devotion :  so  he  serve 
My  purposes,  let  him  hang,  or  damn,  I  care  not ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  word. 

Mar.  You  are  all  wisdom. 

*  PretnufUre — a  legal  term. 
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Over.  I    would   be  worldly  wise ;   for   the    other 
wisdom, 
That  does  prescribe  us  a  well-govern'd  life, 
And  to  do  right  to  others  as  ourselves, 
I  value  not  an  atom. 

Mar.  What  course  take  you. 
With  your  good  patience,  to  hedge  in  the  manor 
Of  your  neighbour,  Master  Frugal  ?  as  'tis  said 
He  will  nor  sell,  nor  borrow,  nor  exchange  ; 
And  his  land,  lying  in  the  midst  of  your  many  lord- 
ships. 
Is  a  foul  blemish. 

Over.  I  have  thought  on't,  Marrall, 
And  it  shall  take.     I  must  have  all  men  sellers. 
And  I  the  only  purchaser. 

Mar.  Tis  most  fit,  sir. 

Over.  rU    therefore    buy  some  cottage   near   his 
manor. 
Which  done.  Til  make  my  men  break  ope  his  fences, 
Ride  o'er  his  standing  corn,  and  in  the  night 
Set  fire  on  his  barns,  or  break  his  cattle's  legs : 
These  trespasses  draw  on  suits,  and  suits  expenses. 
Which  I  can  spare,  but  will  soon  beggar  him. 
When  I  have  harried  him  thus  two  or  three  year, 
Though  he  sue  in  formd  pauperis^  in  spite 
Of  all  his  thrift  and  care,  he'll  grow  behindhand. 

Mar.  The  best  I  ever  heard  !     I  could  adore  you. 

Over.  Then,  with  the  favour  of  my  man  of  law, 
I  will  pretend  some  title  :  want  will  force  him 
To  put  it  to  arbitrement ;  then,  if  he  sell 
For  half  the  value,  he  shall  have  ready  money, 
And  I  possess  his  land. 

Mar.  'Tis  above  wonder ! 
Wellborn  was  apt  to  sell,  and  needed  not 
These  fine  arts,  sir,  to  hook  him  in. 

Over.  Well  thought  on. 
This  varlet,  Marrall,  lives  too  long,  to  upbraid  me 
With  my  close  cheat  put  upon  him.     Will  nor  cold 
Nor  hunger  kill  him  1 

Mar,  I  know  not  what  to  think  on't. 
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I  have  used  all  means ;  and  the  last  night  I  caused 
His  host,  the  tapster,  to  turn  him  out  of  doors  ; 
And  have  been  since  with  all  your  friends  and  tenants, 
And  on  the  forfeit  of  your  favour,  charged  them. 
Though  a  crust  of  mouldy  bread  would  keep  him 

from  starving, 
Yet  they  should  not  relieve  him.    This  is  done,  sir. 

Over.  That  was  something,  M arrall,  but  thou  must 
go  further, 
And  suddenly,  Marrall. 

Mar.  Where,  and  when  you  please,  sir. 

Over.  I  would  have  thee  seek  him  out,  and,  if  thou 
canst, 
Persuade  him  that  'tis  better  steal  than  beg ; 
Then,  if  I  prove  he  has  but  robb'd  a  henroost, 
Not  all  the  world  shall  save  him  from  the  gallows. 
Do  anything  to  work  him  to  despair  ; 
And  'tis  thy  masterpiece. 

Mar.  I  will  do  my  best,  sir. 

Over.  I  am  now  on  my  main  work  with  the  Lord 
Lovell, 
The  gallant-minded,  popular  Lord  Lovell, 
The  minion^  of  the  people's  love.     I  hear 
He's  come  into  the  country,  and  my  aims  are 
To  insinuate  myself  into  his  knowledge, 
And  then  invite  him  to  my  house. 

Mar.  I  have  you : 
This  points  at  my  young  mistress. 

Over.  She  must  part  with 
That  humble  title,  and  write  honourable, 
Right   honourable,    Marrall,  my   right   honourable 

daughter ; 
If  all  I  have,  or  e'er  shall  get,  will  do  it. 
I'll  have  her  well  attended  ;  there  are  ladies 
Of  errant  knights  decay'd,  and  brought  so  low. 
That  for  cast  clothes  and  meat  will  gladly  serve  her. 
And  'tis  my  glory,  though  I  come  from  the  city, 
tTo  have  their  children  whom  I  have  undone 
To  kneel  to  mine  as  bondslaves. 

^  f>.  Darling. 
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Mar.  'Tis  fit  state,  sir. 

Over,  And,  therefore,  I'll  not  have  a  chambermaid 
That  ties  her  shoes,  or  any  meaner  office. 
But  such  whose  fathers  were  right  worshipful. 
*Tis  a  rich  man's  pride  !  there  having  ever  been 
More  than  a  feud,  a  strange  antipathy, 
Between  us  and  true  gentry. 

Enter  WELLBORN. 

Mar.  See,  who's  here,  sir .? 
Over.  Hence,  monster !  prodigy ! 
Well.  Sir,  your  wife's  nephew.* 
Over.  Avoid    my   sight!    thy  breath's   infectious, 
rogue  I 
I  shun  thee  as  a  leprosy,  or  the  plague. — 
Come  hither,  Marrall — this  is  the  time  to  work  him. 

\Asidey  and  Exit. 
Mar.  I  warrant  you,  sir. 
Well.  By  this  light,  I  think  he's  mad. 
Mar.  Mad !   had  you  ta'en  compassion  on  your- 
self. 
You  long  since  had  been  mad. 

Well,  You  have  ta'en  a  course 
Between  you  and  my  venerable  uncle, 
To  make  me  so. 
Mar.  The  more  pale-spirited  you. 

That  would  not  be  instructed.     I  swear  deeply 

Well.  By  what } 
Mar.  By  my  religion. 
Well.  Thy  religion  1 
The  devil's  creed  : — but  what  would  you  have  done  ? 
Mar.  Had  there  been  but  one  tree  in  all  the  shire, 
Nor  any  hope  to  compass  a  penny  halter. 
Before,  like  you,  I  had  outlived  my  fortunes, 
A  withe  had  served  my  turn  to  hang  myself. 
I  am  zealous  in  your  cause  ;  pray  you  hang  yourself. 
And  presently,  as  you  love  your  credit 
Well.  I  thank  you. 

Mar.  Will  you  stay  till  you  die  in  a  ditch,  or  lice 
devour  you  ? — 
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Or,  if  you  dare  not  do  the  feat  yourself, 
But  that  you'll  put  the  state  to  charge  and  trouble, 
Is  there  no  purse  to  be  cut,  house  to  be  broken, 
Or  market-woman  with  eggs,  that  you  may  murder, 
And  so  despatch  the  business  ? 

Well.  Here's  variety, 
I  must  confess  ;  but  I'll  accept  of  none 
Of  all  your  gentle  offers,  I  assure  you. 

Mar,  Why,  have  you  hope  ever  to  eat  again. 
Or  drink  ?  or  be  the  master  of  three  farthings  ?  1 

If  you  like  not  hanging,  drown  yourself;  take  some 

course 
For  your  reputation. 

Well,  'Twill  not  do,  dear  tempter, 
With  all  the  rhetoric  the  fiend  hath  taught  you. 
I  am  as  far  as  thou  art  from  despair  ; 
Nay,  I  have  confidence,  which  is  more  than  hope. 
To  live,  and  suddenly,  better  than  ever. 

Mar.  Ha  !  ha  !  these  castles  you  build  in  the  air, 
Will  not  persuade  me  or  to  give,  or  lend, 
A  token  to  you. 

Well.  rU  be  more  kind  to  thee  : 
Come,  thou  shalt  dine  with  me. 

Mar.  With  you  ! 

Well.  Nay  more,  dine  gratis. 

Mar.  Under   what   hedge,    I    pray  you }   or    at 
whose  cost  ? 
Are  they  padders  or  abram-men*  that  are  your  con- 
sorts } 

Well.  Thou  art  incredulous :  but  thou  shalt  dine. 
Not  alone  at  her  house,  but  with  a  gallant  lady ; 
With  me,  and  with  a  lady. 

Mar.  Lady  I  what  lady  } 
With  the  lady  of  the  lake,*  or  queen  of  fairies  } 
For  I  know  it  must  be  an  enchanted  dinner. 

Well.  With  the  Lady  AUworth,  knave. 

'  Padders — footpads  ;  abram-men — impostors  affecting  lu- 
nacy.   Cf.  Fletcher's  Beggar's  Bush. 

'  Lady  of  the  lake — an  enchantress  in  Morte  d^ Arthur,  and 
other  old  romances. 
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Mar,  Nay,  now  there's  hope 
Thy  brain  is  crack'd. 

Well.  Mark  there,  with  what  respect 
I  am  entertained. 

Mar.  With  choice,  no  doubt,  of  dog-whips. 
Why,  dost  thou  ever  hope  to  pass  her  porter  ? 

Well.  Tis  not  far   off,  go  with  me  ;   trust  thine 
own  eyes. 

Mar.  Troth,  in  my  hope,  or  my  assurance  rather, 
To  see  thee  curvet,  and  mount  like  a  dog  in  a  blanket. 
If  ever  thou  presume  to  pass  her  threshold, 
I  will  endure  thy  company. 

Well.  Come  along  then.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  11.—^  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's  House. 

[Enter  Allworth,  Waiting-woman,  Chambermaid, 
Order,  Amble,  Furnace,  and  Watchall. 

Woman.  Could  you  not  command  your  leisure  one 
hour  longer } 

Cham.  Or  half-an-hour } 

All.  I  have  told  you  what  my  haste  is : 
Besides,  being  now  another's,  not  mine  own,* 
My  duty  suffers,  if,  to  please  myself, 
I  should  neglect  my  lord. 

Woman.  Pray  you  do  me  the  favour 
To  put  these  few  quince-cakes  into  your  pocket ; 
They  are  of  mine  own  preserving. 

Cham.  And  this  marmalade  ; 
*Tis  comfortable  for  your  stomach. 

Woman.  And,  at  parting, 
Excuse  me  if  I  beg  a  farewell  from  you. 

Cliam.  You  are  still  before  me.     I  move  the  same 
suit,  sir.      [Allworth  kisses  them  severally.''^ 
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AIL  My  service 
To  both. 

Woman.  Ours  waits  on  you. 
Cham,  And  shall  do  ever. 

Ord,  You  are  my  lady's  charge,  be  therefore  care- 
ful 
That  you  sustain  your  parts. 

Woman.  We  can,  *I  warrant  you. 

\ExeuntVf^.\t\ng'ViOvcizxi  and  Chambermaid. 
Fum.  Here,  drink  it  off;  the  ingredients  are  cor- 
dial, 
And  this  the  true  elixir ;  it  hath  boil'd 
Since  midnight  for  you.     'Tis  the  quintessence 
Of  five  cocks  of  the  game,  ten  dozen  of  sparrows, 
Knuckles  of  veal,  potato-roots,  and  marrow, 
Coral  and  amberg^s  :  *you  need  not  bait 
After  this,   I  warrant  you,  though  your  journey's 

long; 
You  may  ride  on  the  strength  of  this  till  to-morrow 
morning. 
AIL  Your    courtesies  overwhelm    me :    I    much 
grieve 
To  part  from  such  true  friends ;  and  yet  find  com- 
fort 
My  attendance  on  my  honourable  lord, 
WTiose  resolution  holds  to  visit  my  lady, 
Will  speedily  bring  me  back.] 

[Knocking  within.    Exit  Watchall. 
Mar.  [witAin.]  Dar'st  thou  venture  further  ? 
We/L  [witAin.']  Yes,  yes,  and  knock  again. 
Ord.  'Tis  he  ;  disperse ! 
Ami.  Perform  it  bravely. 
Fum.  I  know  my  cue,  ne'er  doubt  me. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Allworth. 

Re-enter  Watchall,  ceremoniously  introducing 

Wellborn  atid  Marrall. 

WatcA.  Beast  that  I  was,  to  make  you  stay  I  most 
welcome ; 
You  were  long  since  expected. 
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Well.  Say  so  much 
To  my  friend,  I  pray  you. 

Watch,  For  your  sake,  I  will,  sir. 

Mar,  For  his  sake  ! 

Well,  Mum  ;  this  is  nothing. 

Mar,  More  than  ever 
I  would  have  believed,  though  I  had  found  it  in  my 
primer. 

AIL  When  I  have  given  you  reasons  for  my  late 
harshness, 
You'll  pardon  and  excuse  me  ;  for,  believe  me. 
Though  now  I  part  abruptly,  in  my  service 
I  will  deserve  it. 

Mar,  Service  !  with  a  vengeance ! 

Well.  I  am  satisfied  :  farewell,  Tom. 

All,  All  joy  stay  with  you !  \Exit. 

Re-enter  Amble. 

Amb,  You  are  happily  encountered  ;  I  yet  never 
Presented  one  so  welcome  as,  I  know, 
You  will  be  to  my  lady. 

Mar,  This  is  some  vision  ; 
Or,  sure,  these  men  are  mad  ;* 
It  cannot  be  a  truth. 

Well,  Be  still  a  pagan. 
An  unbelieving  infidel ;  be  so,  miscreant, 
And  meditate  on  blankets^  and  on  dog-w/Ups  ! 

Re-enter  FURNACE. 

Fum.  I  am  glad  you  are  come ;  until  I  know  your 
pleasure, 
I  knew  not  how  to  serve  up  my  lady's  dinner. 
Mar,  His  pleasure !  is  it  possible  ? 
Well.  What's  thy  will  ? 

Fum,  Marry,  sir,  I  have  some  grouse,  and  turkey 
chicken. 
Some  rails  and  quails,  and  my  lady  will'd  me  ask 
you 
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What  kind  of  sauces  best  affect  your  palate, 
That  I  may  use  my  utmost  skill  to  please  it. 

Mar.  The  devil's  enter'd  this  cook :  sauce  for  his 
palate } 
That,  on  my  knowledge,  for  almost  this  twelve- 
month, 
Durst  wish  but  cheeseparings  and  brown  bread  on 
Sundays.  \Aside. 

Well  That  way  I  like  them  best. 
Furn,  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  \Exit 

Well.  What  think  you  of  the  hedge  we  shall  dine 
under? 
Shall  we  feed  gratis } 

Mar.  I  know  not  what  to  think ; 
Pray  you  make  me  not  mad. 

Re-eftter  Order. 

Ord.  This  place  becomes  you  not ; 
Pray  you  walk,  sir,  to  the  dining-room. 

Well.  I  am  well  here. 
Till  her  ladyship  quits  her  chamber. 

Mar.  Well  here,  say  you  } 
'Tis  a  rare  change  !  but  yesterday  you  thought 
Yourself  well  in  a  barn,  wrapped  up  in  pease-straw. 

Re-enter  Waiting-woman  and  Chambermaid. 

Woman.  Oh  !  sir,  you  are  wish'd  for. 

Cham.  My  lady  dreamt,  sir,  of  you. 

Woman.  And  the  first  command  she  gave,  after 
she  rose. 
Was  (her  devotions  done)  to  give  her  notice 
When  you  approach'd  here. 

Cham.  Which  is  done,  ton  my  word. 

Mar.  I  shall  be  converted  ;  I  begin  to  grow 
Into  a  new  belief,  which  saints,  nor  angels. 
Could  have  won  me  to  have  faith  in. 

Woman.  Sir,  my  lady  I 
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Enter  Lady  Allwortii. 

L.  All.  I  come  to  meet  you,  and  languished  till  I 
saw  you. 
This  first  kiss  is  for  form  ;  I  allow  a  second 
To  such  a  friend.  [Kisses  WELLBORN. 

Mar.  To  such  a  friend  !  Heaven  bless  me ! 
Well.  I  am  wholly   yours :  yet,  madam,    if  you 
please 

To  ffrace  this  gentleman  with  a  salute 

Mar.  Salute  me  at  his  bidding  ! 
Well.  I  shall  receive  it 
As  a  most  high  favour. 

L.  All.  Sir,  you  may  command  me. 

[Advances  to  salute  Marrall,  who  retires. 
Well.  Run  backward    from    a   lady !  and  such  a 

lady! 
Mar.  To  kiss  her  foot  is,  to  poor  me,  a  favour  I 
am  unworthy  of.  [Offers  to  kiss  her  foot. 

L.  All.  Nay,  pray  you  rise  ; 
And  since  you  are  so  humble,  I'll  exalt  you  : 
You  shall  dine  with  me  to-day,  at  mine  own  table. 
Mar.  Your    ladyship's    table !    I    am    not    good 
enough 
To  sit  at  your  steward's  board. 
L.  All.  You  are  too  modest : 
I  will  not  be  denied. 

Re-enter  FURNACE. 

Fum.  Will  you  still  be  babbling 
Till   your  meat  freeze  on  the  table  .^  the  old  trick 

still : 
My  art  ne'er  thought  on  ! 

L.  All.  Your  arm,  Master  Wellborn  : — 
Nay,  keep  us  company.  [To  Marrall. 

Mar.  I  was  ne'er  so  graced. 

[Exeunt  WELLBORN,  Lady  Allworth, 
Amble,  Marrall,  Waiting-woman, 
and  Chambermaid. 

X 
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Ord.  So !  we  have  play*d  our  parts,  and  are  come 
off  well ; 
But  if  I  know  the  mystery,  why  my  lady 
Consented  to  it,  or  why  Master  Wellborn 
Desired  it,  may  I  perish ! 

Furn,  Would  I  had 
The  roasting  of  his  heart  that  cheated  him, 
And  forces  the  poor  gentleman  to  these  shifts  ! 
By  fire  !  for  cooks  are  Persians,  and  swear  by  it, 
Of  all  the  griping  and  extorting  tyrants 
I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  I  ne'er  met 
A  match  to  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

Watch.  What  will  you  take 
To  tell  him  so,  fellow  Furnace  ? 

Ftir.  Just  as  much 
As  my  throat  is  worth,  for  that  would  be  the  price 

on't. 
To  have  a  usurer  that  starves  himself, 
And  wears  a  cloak  of  one  and  twenty  years 
On  a  suit  of  fourteen  groats,  bought  of  the  hang- 
man, 
To  grow  rich,  and  then  purchase,  is  too  common : 
But  this  Sir  Giles  feeds  high,  keeps  many  servants, 
Who  must  at  his  command  do  any  outrage ; 
Rich  in  his  habit,  vast  in  his  expenses ; 
Yet  he  to  admiration  still  increases 
In  wealth,  and  lordships. 

Ord.  He  frights  men  out  of  their  estates, 
And  breaks  through  all  law-nets,  made  to  curb  ill 

men, 
As  they  were  cobwebs.     No  man  dares  reprove  him. 
Such  a  spirit  to  dare,  and  power  to  do,  were  never 
Lodged  so  unluckily. 

Re-enter  Amble  laughing. 

Ainb.  Ha  !  ha  !  I  shall  burst. 
Ord,  Contain  thyself,  man. 
'  Furn.  Or  make  us  partakers 
Of  your  sudden  mirth. 
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Amb.  Ha!  ha!  my  lady  has  got 
Such  a  guest  at  her  table  ! — this  term-driver  Marrall, 
This  snip  of  an  attorney 

Furft,  What  of  him,  man  ? 

Amb.  The  knave  thinks  still  he*s  at  the  cook's 
shop  in  Ram  Alley, 
Where  the  clerks  divide,  and  the  elder  is  to  choose ; 
And  feeds  so  slovenly ! 

Ftim,  Is  this  all  ? 

Amb.  My  lady 
Drank  to  him  for  fashion  sake,  or  to  please  Master 

Wellborn : 
As  I  live,  he  rises,  and  takes  up  a  dish 
In   which   there  were   some  remnants    of  a   boil'd 

capon, 
And  pledges  her  in  white  broth ! 

Furn.  Nay,  'tis  like 
The  rest  of  his  tribe. 

Amb,  And  when  I  brought  him  wine, 
He  leaves  his  stool,  and,  after  a  leg^  or  two, 
Most  humbly  thanks  my  worship. 

Ord,  Risen  already ! 

Amb.  I  shall  be  chid. 

Re-enter  Lady  Allworth,  Wellborn,  and 

Marrall. 

Furn.  My  lady  frowns. 

L,  AIL  You  wait  well !  [To  Amble. 

Let  me  have  no  more  of  this  ;  I  observed  your  jeer- 
ing: 
Sirrah,  I'll  have  you  know,  whom  I  think  worthy 
To  sit  at  my  table,  be  he  ne'er  so  mean, 
When  I  am  present,  is  not  your  companion. 

Ord.  Nay,  she'll  preserve  what's  due  to  her. 

Furtt.  This  refreshing 
Follows  your  flux  of  laughter. 

L.  All,  [To  Wellborn.]  You  are  master 
Of  your  own  will.     I  know  so  much  of  manners. 
As  not  to  enquire  your  purposes  ;  in  a  word, 

*  i.e.  Bow. 

X   2 
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To  me  you  are  ever  welcome,  as  to  a  house 
That  is  your  own. 

WclL  Mark  that.  [Aside  to  Marralu 

Mar,  With  reverence,  sir, 
An  it  like  your  worship. 

Well.  Trouble  yourself  no  further. 
Dear  madam  ;  my  heart's  full  of  zeal  and  service. 
However  in  my  language  I  am  sparing. 
Come,  Master  Marrall. 

Mar.  I  attend  your  worship. 

[Exeunt  WELLBORN  and  Marrall. 

L.  All.  I  see  in  your  looks  you  are  sorry,  and  you 
know  me 
An  easy  mistress :  be  merry  ;  I  have  forgot  all. 
Order  and  Furnace,  come  with  me  ;  I  must  give  you 
Further  directions. 

Ord.  What  you  please. 

Furn.  We  are  ready.  [Exeunt^ 


SCENE   III.— The  Country  near  Lady  Allworth's  House. 

Enter  WELLBORN,  and  Marrall  bareheaded. 

Well.  I  think  I  ani  in  a  good  way. 

Mar.  Good !  sir  ;  the  best  way, 
The  certain  best  way. 

Well.  There  are  casualties 
That  men  are  subject  to. 

Mar.  You  are  above  them  ; 
And  as  you  are  already  worshipful, 
I  hope  ere  long  you  will  increase  in  worship. 
And  be  right  worshipful. 

Well.  Pr'ythee  do  not  flout  me  : 
What  I  shall  be,  I  shall  be.     Is't  for  your  ease 
You  keep  your  hat  off } 

Mar.  Ease  !  an  it  like  your  worship ! 
I  hope  Jack  Marrall  shall  not  live  so  long, 
To  prove  himself  such  an  unmannerly  beast. 
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Though  it  hail  hazel-nuts,  as  to  be  covcr'd 
When  your  worship's  present. 

Well.  Is  not  this  a  true  rogue, 
That,  out  of  mere  hope  of  a  future  cozenage, 
Can  turn  thus  suddenly  ?  'tis  rank  already.      [Aside. 

Mar.  I  know  3'our  worship's  wise,  and  needs  no 
counsel : 
Yet  if,  in  my  desire  to  do  you  service, 
I  humbly  offer  my  advice  (but  still 
Under  correction),  I  hope  I  shall  not 
Incur  your  high  displeasure. 

Well.  No  ;  speak  freely. 

Mar.  Then,  in  my  judgment,  sir,  my  simple  judg- 
ment 
(Still  with  your  worship's  favour),  I  could  wish  you 
A  better  habit,  for  this  cannot  be 
But  much  distasteful  to  the  noble  lady 
(I  say  no  more)  that  loves  you :  for,  this  morning. 
To  me,  and  I  am  but  a  swine  to  her. 
Before  the  assurance  of  her  wealth  perfumed  you. 
You  savour'd  not  of  amber. 

Well.  I  do  now  then  ! 

Mar.  This  your  batoon^  hath  got  a  touch  of  it — 

[Kisses  the  end  of  his  cudgeL 
Yet,  if  you  please,  for  change,  I  have  twenty  pounds 

here, 
Which,  out  of  my  true  love,  Til  presently 
Lay  down  at  your  worship's  feet ;  'twill  serve  to  buy 

you 
A  riding-suit. 

Well.  But  where's  the  horse  ? 

Mar.  My  gelding 
Is  at  your  service :  nay,  you  shall  ride  me, 
Before  your  worship  shall  be  put  to  the  trouble 
To  walk  afoot.     Alas  !  when  you  are  lord 
Of  this  lady's  manor,  as  I  know  you  will  be. 
You  may  with  the  lease  of  glebe  land,  call'd  Knave's- 

acre, 
fA  place  I  would  possess,  requite  your  vassal. 

^  Batoon — stick. 
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Well,  I  thank  thy.  love,  but  must  make  no  use  of 

it; 

What's  twenty  pounds  ? 

Mar.  'Tis  all  that  I  can  make,  sir. 
Well,  Dost  thou  think,  though  I  want  clothes,  I 
could  not  have  them, 
For  one  word  to  my  lady  ? 
Mar,  As  I  know  not  that !  * 

Well.  Come,  I  will  tell  thee  a  secret,  and  so  leave 
thee, 
ril  not  give  her  the  advantage,  though  she  be 
A  gallant-minded  lady,  after  we  are  married 
(There  being  no  woman,  but  is  sometimes  froward), 
To  hit  me  in  the  teeth,  and  say,  she  was  forced 
To  buy  my  wedding-clothes,  and  took  me  on, 
With  a  plain  riding-suit,  and  an  ambling  nag. 
No,  I'll  be  furnished  something  like  myself. 
And  so  farewell :  for  thy  suit  touching  Knave's-acre^ 
When  it  is  mine,  'tis  thine.  [ExiL 

Mar,  I  thank  your  worship. 
How  was  I  cozen'd  in  the  calculation 
Of  this  man's  fortune !  my  master  cozen'd  too, 
Whose  pupil  I  am  in  the  art  of  undoing  men ; 
For    that    is  our  profession !     Well,    well,   Master 

Wellborn, 
You  are  of  a  sweet  nature,  and   fit  again   to   be 

cheated  : 
Which,  if  the  Fates  please,  when  you  are  possessed 
Of  the  land  and  lady,  you,  sans  question,  shall  be, 
ril  presently  think  of  the  means. 

[  Walks  by,  musings 

Enter  OVERREACH,  speaking  to  a  Servant  within. 

Over.  Sirrah,  take  my  horse, 
ril  walk  to  get  me  an  appetite  ;  'tis  but  a  mile, 
And  exercise  will  keep  me  from  being  pursey. 
Ha  !  Marrall !  is  he  conjuring.?    Perhaps 
The  knave  has  wrought  the  prodigal  to  do 

*  i,e, — As  if  I  did  not  know  that ! 
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Some  outrage  on  himself,  and  now  he  feels 
Compunction  in  his  conscience  for't :  no  matter, 
So  it  be  done.     Marrall ! 

Mar.  Sir. 

Over.  How  succeed  we 
In  our  plot  on  Wellborn  ? 

Mar.  Never  better,  sir. 

Over.  Has  he  hang'd  or  drown'd  himself.^ 

Mar.  No,  sir,  he  lives  ; 
Lives  once  more  to  be  made  a  prey  to  you, 
A  greater  prey  than  ever. 

Over.  Art  thou  in  thy  wits  ? 
If  thou  art,  reveal  this  miracle,  and  briefly. 

Mar.  A  lady,  sir,  is  fall'n  in  love  with  him. 

Over.  With  him  !  what  lady  } 

Mar.  The  rich  Lady  AUworth. 

Over.  Thou  dolt !  how  dar'st  thou  speak  this  ? 

Mar.  I  speak  truth. 
And  I  do  so  but  once  a  year,  unless 
It  be  to  you,  sir  :  we  dined  with  her  ladyship. 
I  thank  his  worship. 

Over.  His  worship ! 

Mar.  As  I  live,  sir. 
I  dined  with  him  at  the  great  lady*s  table. 
Simple  as  I  stand  here :  and  saw  when  she  kiss'd 

him. 
And  would,  at  his  request,  have  kiss'd  me  too  ; 
But  I  was  not  so  audacious  as  some  youths  are, 
That  dare  do  anything,  be  it  ne'er  so  absurd. 
And  sad  after  performance. 

Over.  Why,  thou  rascal ! 
To  tell  me  these  impossibilities. 
Dine  at  her  table !  and  kiss'd  him  !  or  thee ! — 
Impudent  varlet,  have  not  I  myself. 
To  whom  great  countesses'  doors  have  oft  flew  open, 
Ten  times  attempted,  since  her  husband's  death. 
In  vain  to  see  her,  though  I  came — a  suitor } 
And  yet  your  good  solicitorship,  and  rogue  Well- 
born, 
Were  brought  into  her  presence,  feasted  with  her ! — 
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But  that  I  know  thee  a  dog  that  cannot  blush, 
This  most  incredible  lie  would  cull  up  one 
On  thy  buttermilk  cheeks. 

Mar,  Shall  I  hot  trust  my  ^y^s,  sir, 
Or  taste  }     I  feel  her  good  cheer.* 

Over.  You   shall   feel   me,  if  you  give   not  over, 
sirrah : 
Recover  your  brains  again,  and  be  no  more  guU'd 
With  a  beggar's  plot,  assisted  by  the  aids 
Of  serving-men    and    chambermaids, — for    beyond 

these 
Thou  never  saw'st  a  woman, — or  I'll  quit  you 
From  my  employments. 

Mar,  Will  you  credit  this  yet  ^ 
On  my  confidence  of  their  marriage,  I  offer'd  Well- 
born— 
I  would  give  a  crown  now  I  durst  say  his  worship — 

[Aside. 
My  nag,  and  twenty  pounds. 

Over,  Did  you  so,  idiot !  [Strikes  him  dawn. 

Was  this  the  way  to  work  him  to  despair. 
Or  rather  to  cross  me  "i 

Mar,  Will  your  worship  kill  me  1 

Over,  No,  no;  but  drive  the  lying  spirit  out  of 
you. 

Mar,  He's  gone. 

Over,  I  have  done  then  :  now,  forgetting 
Your  late  imaginary  feast  and  lady. 
Know  my  Lord  Lovell  dines  with  me  to-morrow. 
Be  careful  nought  be  wanting  to  receive  him  ; 
And  bid  my  daughter's  women  trim  her  up, 
Though  they  paint  her,  so  she  catch  the  lord,  I'll 

thank  them  : 
There's  a  piece  for  my  late  blows. 

Mar,  I  must  yet  suffer  : 
But  there  may  be  a  time [Aside, 

Over,  Do  you  grumble  i 

Mar,  No,  sir.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  III. 
[SCENE  l.^The  Country  near  Overreach's  House, 

Enter  LORD  LOVELL,  Allworth,  and  Servants. 

Lov.  Walk  the  horses  down  the  hill :  something 
in  private 
I  must  impart  to  Allworth. 

\Exeunt  Servants. 

AIL  Oh,  my  lord, 
What  sacrifice  of  reverence,  duty,  watching, 
Although  I  could  put  off  the  use  of  sleep, 
And  ever  wait  on  your  commands  to  serve  them  ; 
What  dangers,  though  in  ne'er  so  horrid  shapes, 
Nay,  death  itself,  though  I  should  run  to  meet  it, 
Can  I,  and  with  a  thankful  willingness,  suffer ; 
But  still  the  retribution  will  fall  short 
Of  your  bounties  shower'd  upon  me  "i 

Lov,  Loving  youth ; 
Till  what  I  purpose  be  put  into  act, 
Do  not  overprize  it ;  since  you  have  trusted  me 
With  your  soul's  nearest,  nay,  her  dearest  secret. 
Rest  confident  'tis  in  a  cabinet  lock'd 
Treachery  shall  never  open.     I  have  found  you 
(For  so  much  to  your  face  I  must  profess, 
Howe'er  you  guard  your  modesty  with  a  blush  for't) 
More  zealous  in  your  love  and  service  to  me. 
Than  I  have  been  in  my  rewards. 

AIL  Still  great  ones. 
Above  my  merit. 

Lov.  Such  your  gratitude  calls  them  : 
Nor  am  I  of  that  harsh  and  rugged  temper 
As  some  great  men  are  taxed  with,  who  imagine 
They  part  from  the  respect  due  to  their  honours, 
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If  they  use  not  all  such  as  follow  them, 
Without  distinction  of  their  birth,  like  slaves. 
I  am  not  so  conditioned  :  I  can  make 
A  fitting  difference  between  my  footboy, 
And  a  gentleman  by  want  compelled  to  serve  me. 

All,  'Tis    thankfully    acknowledged ;    you    have 
been 
More  like  a  father  to  me  than  a  master : 
Pray  you,  pardon  the  comparison. 

Lov,  I  allow  it ; 
And  to  give  you  assurance  I  am  pleased  in't. 
My  carriage  and  demeanour  to  your  mistress, 
Fair  Margaret,  shall  truly  witness  for  me 
I  can  command  my  passions. 

AIL  'Tis  a  conquest 
Few  lords  can  boast  of* — oh ! 

Lov,  Why  do  you  sigh  ?  can  you  be  doubtful  of 
me? 
By  that  fair  name  I  in  the  wars  have  purchased, 
And  all  my  actions,  hitherto  untainted, 
I  will  not  be  more  true  to  mine  own  honour. 
Than  to  my  AUworth  ! 

AIL  As  you  are  the  brave  Lord  Lovell, 
Your  bare  word  only  given  is  an  assurance 
Of  more  validity  and  weight  to  me, 
Than  all  the  oaths,  bound  up  with  imprecations. 
Which,  when   they  would    deceive,   most    courtiers 

'       practise : 
Yet  being  a  man  (for,  sure,  to  style  you  more 
Would  relish  of  gross  flattery),  I  am  forced. 
Against  my  confidence  of  your  worth  and  virtues, 
To  doubt,  nay  more,  to  fear. 

Lov.  So  young,  and  jealous ! 

AIL  Were  you  to  encounter  with  a  single  foe. 
The  victory  were  certain  ;  but  to  stand 
The  charge  of  two  such  potent  enemies, 
At  once  assaulting  you,  as  wealth  and  beauty, 
And  those  two  seconded  with  power,  is  odds 
Too  great  for  Hercules. 

Lov,  Speak  your  doubts  and  fears. 
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Since  you  will  nourish  them,  in  plainer  language, 
That  I  may  understand  them. 

All.  What's  your  will, 
Though  I  lend  arms  against  myself  (provided 
They  may  advantage  you),  must  be  obey'd. 
My  much-loved  lord,  were  Margaret  only  fair, 
The  cannon  of  her  more  than  earthly  form, 
Though  mounted  high,  commanding  all  beneath  it. 
And  rammed  with  bullets  of  her  sparkling  eyes. 
Of  all  the  bulwarks  that  defend  your  senses 
Could  batter  none,  but  that  which  guards  your  sight 
But  when  the  well-tuned  accents  of  her  tongue 
Make  music  to  you,  and  with  numerous  sounds 
Assault  your  hearing  (such  as  Ulysses,  if  he 
Now  lived  again,  howe'er  he  stood  the  Syrens, 
Could  not  resist),  the  combat  must  grow  doubtful 
Between  your  reason  and  rebellious  passions. 
Add  this  too  :  when  you  feel  her  touch,  and  breath 
Like  a  soft  western  wind,  when  it  glides  o'er 
Arabia,  creating  gum  and  spices  ; 
And  in  the  van,  the  nectar  of  her  lips, 
Which  you  must  taste,  bring  the  battalia^  on, 
Well  arm'd,  and  strongly  lined  with  her  discourse. 
And  knowing  manners,  to  give  entertainment ; — 
Hippolytus  himself  would  leave  Diana, 
To  follow  such  a  Venus. 

Lov,  Love  hath  made  you 
Poetical,  AUworth. 

AIL  Grant  all  these  beat  off, 
Which  if  it  hh  in  man  to  do,  you'll  do  it, 
Mammon,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  steps  in 
With  heaps  of  ill-got  gold,  and  so  much  land, 
To  make  her  more  remarkable,  as  would  tire 
A  falcon's  wings  in  one  day  to  fly  over. 
Oh  my  good  lord  !  these  powerful  aids,  which  would 
Make  a  misshapen  negro  beautiful  | 

(Yet  are  but  ornaments  to  give  her  lustre, 
That  in  herself  is  all  perfection),  must  I 

^  Battalia — the  main  body  of  an  army. 
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Prevail  for  her.     I  here  release  your  trust ; 

'Tis  happiness  enough  for  me  to  serve  you, 

And  sometimes,  with  chaste  eyts,  to  look  upon  her. 

Lav,  Why,  shall  I  swear  ? 

AIL  Oh,  by  no  means,  my  lord  ; 
And  wrong  not  so  your  judgment  to  the  world. 
As  from  your  fond  indulgence  to  a  boy, 
Your  page,  your  servant,  to  refuse  a  blessing 
Divers  great  men  are  rivals  for. 

Lov,  Suspend 
Your  judgment  till  the  trial.     How  far  is  it 
To  Overreach's  house  ^ 

All,  At  the  most,  some  half-hour's  riding  ; 
You'll  soon  be  there. 

Lov,  And  you  the  sooner  freed 
From  your  jealous  fears. 

All.  Oh  that  I  durst  but  hope  it !  \Exeunt:\ 


SCENE  II.~v4  Room  in  Overreach's  House. 
Enter  OVERREACH,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Over,  Spare  for  no  cost ;   let   thy  dressers  crack 
with  the  weight 
Of  curious  viands. 

Greedy.  Store  indeed's  no  sore^  sir. 

Over.  That    proverb   fits    your   stomach,    Master 
Greedy. 
And  let  no  plate  be  seen  but  what's  pure  gold, 
Or  such  whose  workmanship  exceeds  the  matter 
That  it  is  made  of ;  let  my  choicest  linen 
Perfume  the  room,  and,  when  we  wash,  the  water, 
With  precious  powders  mix'd,  so  please  my  lord. 
That  he  may  with  envy  wish  to  bathe  so  ever. 

Mar.  'Twill  be  very  chargeable. 
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Over.  Avaunt,  you  drudge ! 
Now  all  my  laboured  ends  are  at  the  stake, 
Is't  a  time  to  think  of  thrift  ?   Call  in  my  daughter. 

[Exit  Marrall. 
And,  Master  Justice,  since  you  love  choice  dishes, 
And  plenty  of  them 

Greedy,  As  I  do,  indeed,  sir. 
Almost  as  much  as  to  give  thanks  for  them. 

Over,  I  do  confer  that  providence,*  with  my  power 
Of  absolute  command  to  have  abundance, 
To  your  best  care. 

Greedy.  I'll  punctually  discharge  it, 
And  give  the  best  directions.     Now  am  I, 
In  mine  own  conceit,  a  monarch  ;  at  the  least. 
Arch-president  of  the  boiFd,  the  roast,  the  baked. 
For  which  I  will  eat  often  ;  and  give  thanks.* 

[ExiL 

Over.  It  must  be  so : — fshould  the  foolish  girl  prove 
shy, 
She  may  spoil  all :  she  had  it  not  from  me, 
But  from  her  mother ;  I  was  ever  forward, 
As  she  must  be,  and  therefore  V\\  prepare  her. 

Enter  MARGARET. 

Alone — and  let  your  women  wait  without. 

Marg,  Your  pleasure,  sir } 

Over.  Ha  !  this  is  a  neat  dressing ! 
These  orient  pearls  and  diamonds  well-placed  too  J 
The  gown  affects  me  not,  it  should  have  been 
Embroidered  o'er  and  o'er  with  flowers  of  gold  ; 
But  these  rich  jewels  and  quaint  fashion  help  it. 
And  how  below  t  fsince  oft  the  wand'ring  eye, 
The  face  observed,  descends  unto  the  foot, 
Which  being  well-proportion'd,  as  yours  is. 
Invites  as  much  as  perfect  white  and  red, 
Though    without    art.     How   like    you    your    new 

woman, 
The  Lady  Downfallen  t 

*  Providence — province. 
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Marg.  Well,  for  a  companion  ; 
Not  as  a  servant. 

Over.  Is  she  humble,  Meg, 
And  careful  too,  her  ladyship  forgotten  } 

Marg.  I  pity  her  fortune. 

Over.  Pity  her !  trample  on  her. 
I  took  her  up  in  an  old  tamin^  gown 
(Even  starv'd  for  want  of  twopenny  chops),  to  serve 

thee ; 
And  if  I  understand  she  but  repines 
To  do  thee  any  duty,  though  ne'er  so  servile, 
I'll  pack  her  to  her  knight,  where  I  have  lodged  him, 
Into  the  counter,' and  there  let  them  howl  together. 

Marg.  You  know  your  own  ways ;  but  for  me  I 
blush 
When  I  command  her,  that  was  once  attended 
With  persons  not  inferior  to  myself 
In  birth. 

Over.  In  birth  !  why,  art  thou  not  my  daughter. 
The  blest  child  of  my  industry  and  wealth } 
Why,  foolish  girl,  was't  not  to  make  thee  great, 
That  I  have  run,  and  still  pursue,  those  ways 
That  hale  down  curses  on  me,  which  I  mind  not ! 
Part  with  these  humble  thoughts,  and  apt  thyself 
To  the  noble  state  I  labour  to  advance  thee  ; 
Or,  by  my  hopes  to  see  thee  honourable, 
I  will  adopt  a  stranger  to  my  heir, 
And  throw  thee  from  my  care  :  do  not  provoke  me. 

Marg.  I  will  not,  sir ;  mould  me  which  way  you 
please. 

Re-enter  Greedy. 

Over.  How  !  interrupted  ! 

Greedy.  'Tis  matter  of  importance. 
The  cook,  sir,  is  self-will'd,  and  will  not  learn 
PVom  my  experience  :  there's  a  fawn  brought  in,  sir. 
And,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  make  h?m  roast  it 
+With  a  Norfolk  dumpling  in  the  body  of  it ; 

^  Tajftin — a  sort  of  coarse  woollen  stufT. 
'  The  counter — was  a  debtor's  prison. 
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And,  sir,  we  wise  men  know,  without  the  dumpling 
'Tis  not  worth  three  pence. 

Over,  t  Would  it  were  whole  in  thy  body, 
To  stuff  it  out !  cook  it  any  way ;  pr')^hee,  leave  me. 

Greedy.  Without  order  for  the  dumpling  ? 

Over.  Let  it  be  dumpled 
Which  way  thou  wilt ;  or,  tell  him,  I  will  scald  him 
In  his  own  caldron. 

Greedy.  I  had.  lost  my  stomach 
Had  I  lost  my  mistress  dumpling ;  I'll  give  thanks 
for't.  \Exit. 

Over.  But  to  our  business,  Meg ;  you  have  heard 
who  dines  here  ? 

Marg.  I  have,  sir. 

Over.  'Tis  an  honourable  man ; 
A  lord,  Meg,  and  commands  a  regiment 
Of  soldiers,  and,  what's  rare,  is  one  himself, 
A  bold  and  understanding  one :  and  to  be 
A  lord,  and  a  good  leader,  in  one  volume, 
Is  granted  unto  few  but  such  as  rise  up 
The  kingdom's  glory. 

Re-enter  GREEDY. 

Greedy.  I'll  resign  my  office, 
If  I  be  not  better  obey'd. 

Over.  'Slight,  art  thou  frantic  t 

Greedy.  Frantic !  'twould    make   me    frantic,  and 
stark  mad. 
Were  I  not  a  justice  of  peace  and  quorum  too, 
Which  this  rebellious  cook  cares  not  a  straw  for. 
There  are  a  dozen  of  woodcocks 

Over.  Make  thyself 
Thirteen,  the  baker's  dozen. 

Greedy.  I  am  contented, 
So  they  may  be  dress'd  to  my  mind  ;  he  has  found 

out 
A  new  device  for  sauce,  and  will  not  dish  them 
With  toasts  and  butter  ;  my  father  was  a  tailor. 
And  my  name,  though  a  justice.  Greedy  Woodcook  ; 
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And,  ere  I'll  see  my  lineage  so  abused, 
rU  give  up  my  commission. 

Over,  [aloud,']   Cook  ! — Rogue,  obey  him ! 
I  have  given  the  word,  pray  you  now  remove  your- 
self 
To  a  collar  of  brawn,  and  trouble  me  no  further. 

Greedy,  I  will,  and  meditate  what  to  eat  at  dinner. 

[Exit. 

Over.  And  as  I  said,  Meg,  when  this  gull  disturbed 
us, 
This  honourable  lord,  this  colonel, 
I  would  have  thy  husband. 

Marg,  There's  too  much  disparity 
Between  his  quality  and  mine,  to  hope  it. 

Over,  I  more  than  hope,  and  doubt  not  to  effect 
it. 
Be  thou  no  enemy  to  thyself ;  my  wealth 
Shall  weigh  his  titles  down,  and  make  you  equals. 
Now  for  the  means  to  assure  him  thine,  observe  me  : 
Remember  he's  a  courtier,  arid  a  soldier, 
And  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  and,  therefore,  when 
He  comes  to  woo  you,  see  you  do  not  coy  it : 
This  mincing  modesty  has  spoiFd  many  a  match  1 
By  a  first  refusal,  in  vain  after  hoped  for. 

Marg,  You'll  have  me,  sir,  preserve  the  distance 
due  ?* 

Over,  Stand  not  on  form.* 

Marg,  In  worldly  policy,  this  is  not  the  way 
To  make  me  his  wife.* 

Over,  I  have  said  it 

Re-enter  Marrall. 

Mar,  Sir,  the  man  of  honour's  come, 
Newly  alighted. 

Over.  In,  without  reply  ; 
And  do  as  I  command,  or  thou  art  lost. 

[Exit  Margaret. 
Is  the  loud  music  I  gave  order  for 
Ready  to  receive  him  ? 
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Mar,  Tis,  sir. 

Over.  Let  them  sound 
A  princely  welcome.    \_Exit  Marrall.J    Roughness 

awhile  leave  me : 
For  fawning  now,  a  stranger  to  my  nature, 
Must  make  way  for  me. 

Lotui  music.    Enter  Lord  Lovell,  Greedy, 
Allworth,  and  Marrall. 

Lov,  Sir.  you  meet  your  trouble. 
Over.  What  you  are  pleased  to  style  so,  is   an 
honour 
Above  my  worth  and  fortunes. 

Ail.  Strange!  so  humble.  \^Asidt\ 

Over.  A  justice  of  peace,  my  lord. 

[Prescfits  Greedy  to  him. 
Lov.  Your  hand,  good  sir. 

Greedy.  This   is   a   lord,   and   some  think  this   a 
favour  ; 
But  I  had  rather  have  my  hand  in  my  dumpling. 

[Aside. 
Over.  Room  for  mv  lord. 
Lov.  I  miss,  sir,  your  fair  daughter 
To  crown  my  welcome. 

Over.  May  it  please  my  lord 
To  taste  a  glass  of  Greek  wine  first,  and  suddenly 
She  shall  attend  my  lord. 
Lev.  You'll  be  obeyed,  sir. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  OVERREACH. 
Over.  'Tis  to  my  wish :  as  soon  as  come,  ask  for 
her! 
Why,  Meg  !  Meg  Overreach. — 

Re- enter  Margaret. 

How !  tears  in  your  eye 
Hah !  dry  them  quickly,  or  Til  dig  them  out. 
Is  this  a  time  to  whimper }  meet  that  greatness 
That  flies  into  thy  bosom,  think  what  'tis 
For  me  to  say,  My  honourable  daughter  ; 

Y 
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And  thou,  when  I  stand  bare,  to  say,  Put  on  ; 
.Or,  Father,  you  forget  yourself.     No  more, 
But  be  instructed,  or  expect He  comes. 

Re-enter  LORD  LOVELL,  GREEDY,  ALLWORTH, 

and  Marrall. 

A  black-brovv'd  girl,  my  lord. 

[Lord  Lovell  salutes  Margaret. 

Lov.  As  1  live,  a  rare  one. 

AIL  He's  ta'en  already  :  I  am  lost.  \Aside. 

Over,  That  kiss 
Came  twanging  off,  I  like  it ;  quit  the  room. 

{Exeunt  all  but  Over.,  Lov.  and  Marg. 
A  little  bashful,  my  good  lord,  but  you, 
I  hope,  will  teach  her  boldness. 

Lov,  I  am  happy 
In  such  a  scholar :  but 

Over,  I  am  past  learning. 
And  therefore  leave  you  to  yourselves. — Remember. 

{Aside  to  MARGARET,  and  exit, 

Lov,  You  see,  fair  lady,  your  father  is  solicitous 
To  have  you  change  into  a  hopeful  wife. 

Marg,  His  haste,  my  lord, 
Holds  no  power  o'er  my  will. 

Lov,  But  o'er  your  duty. 

Marg,  Which,  forced  too  much,  may  break. 

Lov.  Bend  rather,  sweetest : 
Think  of  your  years. 

Marg,  Too  few  to  match  with  yours  ; 
And  choicest  fruits  too  soon  plucked,  rot  and  wither. 

I^ov,  Do  you  think  I  am  old } 

Marg.  I  am  sure  I  am  too  young. 

Lov,  I  can  advance  you. 

Marg,  To  a  hill  of  sorrow ; 
Where  every  hour  I  may  expect  to  fall, 
But  never  hope  firm  footing.     You  are  noble, 
I  of  a  low  descent,  however  rich  ; 
And  tissues  match'd  with  scarlet  suit  but  ill. 
Oh,  my  good  lord,  I  could  say  more,  but  that 
I  dare  not  trust  these  walls. 
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Lov,  Pray  you,  trust  my  ear  then. 

Re-e?iter  Overreach  behifid^  listening. 

Over,  Close  at  it !  whispering  !  this  is  excellent  !* 
A  consent  on  both  parts. 

[Re-enter  GREEDY  behind. 

Greedy,  Sir  Giles,  Sir  Giles ! 

Over,  The  great  fiend  stop  that  clapper ! 

Greedy,  It  must  ring  out,  sir,  when  my  appetite 
rings  noon.* 

Over,  I  shall  powder  you. 

Greedy,  Beat  me  to  dust,  I  care  not  ; 
In  such  a  cause  as  this,  I'll  die  a  martyr. 

Over,  Marry,   and   shall,   you   barathrum^   of  the 
shambles !  {Strikes  him. 

Greedy,  How  !  strike  a  justice  of  peace  !  *tis  petty 
treason, 
Edwardi  quinti:  but  that  you  are  my  friend, 
I  would  commit  you  without  bail  or  mainprize. 

Over,  Leave  your  bawling,  sir,  or  I  shall  commit 
you 
Where  you  shall  not  dine  to-day  :  disturb  my  lord, 
When  he  is  in  discourse  ! 

Greedy,  Is*t  a  time  to  talk 
When  we  should  be  munching? 

Lov,  Hah  !  I  heard  some  noise. 
.    Over,  Mum,  villain,  vanish !  shall  we  break  a  bar- 
gain 
Almost  made  up  }  {Thrusts  Greedy  off, 

Lov,  Lady,  I  understand  you. 
And  rest  most  happy  in  your  choice,  believe  it ; 
I'll  be  a  careful  pilot  to  direct 
Your  yet  uncertain  bark  to  a  port  of  safety. 

Marg.  So  shall  your  honour  save  two  lives,  and 
bind  us 
Your  slaves  for  ever. 

*  Barathrum — an  abyss  or  devouring  gulf. — Gifford. 

Y  2 
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Lov.  I  am  in  the  act  rewarded, 
Since  it  is  good  ;  howe'er,  you  must  put  on 
An  amorous  carriage  towards  me,  to  delude 
Your  subtle  father. 

Marg,  I  am  prone  to  that. 

Lov,  Now    break    we    off    our    conference. — Sir 
Giles  ! 
Where  is  Sir  Giles  }        [OVERREACH  comes  forward. 

Re-enter  Allworth,  Marrall,  and  Greedy. 

Over.  My  noble  lord  ;  and  how 
Does  your  lordship  find  her  t 

Lov,  Apt,  Sir  Giles,  and  coming  ; 
And  I  like  her  the  better. 

Over,  So  do  I  too. 

Lov,  Yet  should  we  take  forts  at  the  first  assault, 
'Twere  poor  in  the  defendant ;  I  must  confirm  her 
With  a  love-letter  or  two,  which  I  must  have 
Delivered  by  my  page,  an  you  give  way  to't. 

Over,  With  all  my  soul : — a  towardly  gentleman  ! 
Your  hand,  good  Master  Allworth  ;  know  my  house 
Is  ever  open  to  you. 

All,  Twas  shut  till  now.  \Aside, 

Over,  Well     done,    well     done,    my    honourable 
daughter ! 
Thou'rt  so  already  :  know  this  gentle  youth, 
And  cherish  him,  my  honourable  daughter. 

Marg,  I  shall,  with  my  best  care. 

[Noise  within  as  of  a  coach. 

Over.  A  coach  ! 

Greedy,  More  stops 
Before  we  go  to  dinner !     Oh  my  !* 

Enter  Lady  Allworth  and  Wellborn. 

L,  All,  If  I  find  welcome, 
You  share  in  it ;  if  not,  Til  back  again, 
Now  I  know  your  ends ;  for  I  come  arm'd  for  all 
Can  be  objected. 
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Lov.  How  !  the  Lady  Allworth  ! 
Ova',  And  thus  attended  ! 

[LovELL  saluies  Lady  Allwoutu,  Lady 
Allworth  salutes  Margaret. 

Mar,  No,  I  am  a  dolt  I 
The  spirit  of  lies  hath  ertterd  v:e  ! 

Over.  Peace,  Patch  ;^ 
'Tis  more  than  wonder !  an  astonishment 
That  does  possess  me  wholly  ! 

Lov.  Noble  lady, 
This  is  a  favour,  to  prevent'  my  visit. 
The  service  of  my  life  can  never  equal. 

L.  All.  My  lord,  I   laid  wait  for  you,  and  much 
hoped 
You  would  have  made  my  poor  house  your  first  inn  : 
And  therefore  doubtin^s:  that  you  might  forget  me, 
Or  too  long  dwell  here,  having  such  ample  cause, 
In  this  unequalled  beauty,  for  your  stay  ; 
And  fearing  to  trust  any  but  myself 
With  the  relation  of  my  service  to  you, 
I  borrowed  so  much  from' my  long  restraint, 
And  took  the  air  in  person  to  invite  you. 

Lov.  Your  bounties  are  so  great,  they   rob   me, 
madam, 
Of  words,  to  g\\'c  you  thanks. 

Z.  All.  Good  Sir  Giles  Overreach.      \Salutcs  him. 
— How  dost  thou,  Marrall }     Liked  you  my  meat  so 

ill, 

You'll  dine  no  more  with  me } 

Greedy.  I  will,  when  you  please, 
An  it  like  your  ladyship. 

L.  All.  When  you  please,  Master  Greedy  ; 
If  meat  can  do  it,  you  shall  be  satisfied. — 
And  now,  my  lord,  pray  take  into  your  knowledge 
This  gentleman,  howe'er  his  outsider  coarse, 

\P resents  WELLBORN. 

^  Patch  was  the  name  of  a  fcol  kept  by  Cardinal  Wolscy  ; 
applied  to  fools  in  general. 
^  /'n't'^;//— anticipate. 
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His  inward  linings  are  as  fine  and  fair  • 

As  any  man's  ;  wonder  not  I  speak  at  large  : 

And  howsoe'er  his  humour  carries  hfm 

To  be  thus  accoutred,  or  what  taint  soever, 

For  his  wild  life,  hath  stuck  upon  his  fame. 

He  may,  ere  long,  with  boldness,  rank  himself 

With   some    that    have    contemned  him.     Sir  Giles 

Overreach, 
If  I  am  welcome,  bid  him  so. 

Over,  My  nephew ! 
He  has  been  too  long  a  stranger  :  faith  you  have  ! 
Pray  let  it  be  mended. 

[LOVELL  confers  aside  with  WELLBORN. 

Afar,  Why,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  } 
This  is  rogue  Wellborn^  monster,  prodigy^ 
That  should  /tang  or   drown  himself ;   no  man  of 

worship. 
Much  less  your  nephew. 

Over.  Well,  sirrah,  we  shall  reckon 
For  this  hereafter. 

Mar,  ril  not  lose  my  jeer, 
Though  I  be  beaten  dead  for*t. 

Well,  Let  my  silence  plead 
In  my  excuse,  my  lord,  till  better  leisure 
Offer  itself  to  hear  a  full  relation 
Of  my  poor  fortunes. 

Lov.  I  would  hear,  and  help  them. 

Over.  Your  dinner  waits  you. 

Lov,  Pray  you  lead,  we  follow. 

L,  All,  Nay,  you  are  my  guest ;  come,  dear  Mas- 
ter Wellborn.  [Exeunt  all  but  GREEDY. 

Greedy.  Dear  Master    Wellborn !    So   she   said : 
heaven !  heaven ! 
+If  my  body  would  give  me  leave,  I  could  ruminate 
All  day  on  this  :  I  have  granted  twenty  warrants 
To  have  him  committed,  from  all  prisons  in  the  shire, 
To  Nottingham  gaol ;  and  now,  Dear  Master  Well- 

born  ! 
And,  My  good  nephew  /—but  I  play  the  fool 
To  stand  here  prating,  and  forget  my  dinner. 
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Re-enter  Marrall. 

Are  they  set,  Marrall  ? 

Mar,  Long  since  ;  pray  you  a  word,  sir. 

Greedy.  No  wording  now. 

Mar.  In  troth,  I  must ;  my  master, 
Knowing  you  are  his  good  friend,  malces  bold  with 

you, 
And  does  entreat  you,  more  guests  being  come  in 
Than  he  expected,  especially  his  nephew. 
The  table  being  full  too,  you  would  excuse  him, 
And  sup  with  him  on  the  cold  meat. 

Greedy.  How  !  no  dinner, 
After  all  my  care  t 

Mar.  'Tis  but  a  penance  for 
A  meal ;  besides  you  broke  your  fast 

Greedy.  That  was 
But  a  bit  to  stay  my  stomach :  a  man  in  commission 
Give  place  to  a  tatterdemalion ! 

Mar.  fNo  big  words,  sir  ; 
Should  his  worship  hear  you 

Greedy.  Lose  my  dumpling  too. 
And  butter'd  toasts,  and  woodcocks ! 

Mar.  Come,  have  patience. 
If  you  will  dispense  a  little  with  your  worship. 
And  sit  with  the  waiting-women,  you'll  have  dump- 
ling, 
Woodcock,  and  butter'd  toasts  too. 

Greedy.  This  revives  me : 
I  will  gorge  there  sufficiently. 

Mar.  This  is  the  way,  sir.  \Exeunt. 
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SCENE   \U,— Another  Rooin  in  OVERREACHES  House, 

Enter  Overreach,  as  from  dinner. 

Over,  She's    caught !    Oh   women  ! — she  neglects 
my  lord, 
And  all  her  compliments  applied  to  Wellborn  ! 
The  garments  of  her  widowhood  laid  by, 
She  now  appears  as  glorious  as  the  spring. 
Her  eyes  fix'd  on  him,  in  the  wine  she  drinks, 
He  being  her  pledge,  she  sends  him  burning  kisses, 
And  sits  on  thorns,  till  she  be  private  with  him. 
She  leaves  my  meat,  to  feed  upon  his  looks  ; 
And  if  in  our  discourse  he  be  but  named, 
From  her  a  deep  sigh  follows.     But  why  grieve  I 
At  this  t  it  makes  for  me  ;  if  she  prove  his, 
All  that  is  hers  is  mine,  as  I  will  work  him. 

Enter  Marrall. 

Mar.  Sir,  the   whole    board    is    troubled  at  your 
rising. 

Over.  No  matter,  I'll  excuse  it :  pr*ythee,  Marrall, 
Watch  an  occasion  to  invite  my  nephew 
To  speak  with  me  in  private. 

Mar.  Who !  the  rogue 
The  lady  seorn^d  to  look  on  ? 

Over.  You  are  a  wag. 

Enter  Lady  ALLWORTH  ^//rf  WELLBORN. 

Mar.  See,  sir,  she's  come,  and  cannot  be  without 

him. 
L.  All.  With    your   favour,  sir,  after  a  plenteous 
dinner, 
I  shall  make  bold  to  walk  a  turn  or  two. 
In  your  rare  garden. 

Over.  There's  an  arbour  too. 
If  j'our  ladyship  please  to  use  it. 
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L,  All.  Come,  Master  Wellborn. 

[Exeunt  LADY  Allwortii  and  WELLBORN. 
Over.  Giosser    and    grosser!  now    I    believe   the 
poet 
Feign'd  not,  but  was  historical,  when  he  wrote 
Pasiphac  was  enamour'd  of  a  bull  :t 
This  lady's  love's  most  monstrous. — My  good  lord, 

Enter  LORD  LoVELL,  MARGARET,  and  the  rest. 

Excuse  my  manners. 

Lov.  There  needs  none,  Sir  Giles ; 
I  may  ere  long  say  Father,  when  it  pleases 
My  dearest  mistress  to  give  warrant  to  it. 

Over.  She  shall  seal  to  it,  my  lord,  and  make  me 
happy. 

Re-enter  Wellborn  ajid  Lady  Allworth. 

Marg.  My  lady  is  return'd. 

L.  All.  Provide  my  coach, 
ril  instantly  away  ;  my  thanks,  Sir  Giles, 
For  my  entertainment. 

Over.  'Tis  your  nobleness 
To  think  it  such. 

L.  All,  I  must  do  you  a  further  wrong, 
In  taking  away  your  honourable  guest. 

Lov.  I  wait  on  you,  madam  ;    farewell,  good  Sir 
Giles. 

L.  All.  Good     Mistress    Margaret !      Nay,    come, 
Master  Wellborn, 
I  must  not  leave  you  behind  ;  in  sooth,  I  must  not. 

Over.  Rob  me  not,  madam,  of  all  joys  at  once  ; 
Let    my  nephew    stay  behind:    he  shall    have    my 

coach, 
And,  after  some  small  conference  between  us, 
Soon  overtake  your  ladyship. 

L.  AIL  Stay  not  long,  sir. 

Lov.  This     parting     kiss :— -[AI'/jj^j    MARGARET.] 
— you  shall  every  day  hear  from  me, 
By  my  faithful  page. 
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AIL  'Tis  a  service  I  am  proud  of. 

[Exeunt  Lord  Lovell,  Lady  Allworth, 
Allwortii,  aftd  Marrall. 

Over,  Daughter,  to  your  chamber. 

[Exit  Margaret. 
You  may  wonder,  nephew, 
After  so  long  an  enmity  between  us, 
I  should  desire  your  friendship. 

Well.  So  I  do,  sir  ; 
'Tis  strange  to  me. 

Over.  But  TU  make  it  no  wonder  ; 
And  what  is  more,  unfold  my  nature  to  you. 
We  worldly  men,  when  we  see  friends  and  kinsmen, 
Past  hope  sunk  in  their  fortunes,  lend  no  hand 
To  lift  them  up,  but  rather  set  our  feet 
Upon  their  heads,  to  press  them  to  the  bottom  ; 
As,  I  must  yield,  with  you  I  practised  it : 
But  now  I  see  you  in  a  way  to  rise, 
I  can  and  will  assist  you  ;  this  rich  lady 
(And  I  am  glad  oft)  is  enamoured  of  you  ; 
'Tis  too  apparent,  nephew. 

Well.  No  such  thing  ; 
Compassion  rather,  sir. 

Over.  Well,  in  a  word, 
Because  your  stay  is  short,  I'll  have  you  seen 
No  more  in  this  base  shape  ;  nor  shall  she  say 
She  married  you  like  a  beggar,  or  in  debt. 

Well.  He'll    run   into    the   noose,   and   save  my 
labour.  [Aside, 

Over,  You  have  a  trunk  of  rich  clothes,  not  far 
hence, 
In  pawn  ;  I  will  redeem  them  ;  and  that  no  clamour 
May  taint  your  credit  for  your  petty  debts. 
You  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  to  cut  them  off. 
And  go  a  free  man  to  the  wealthy  lady. 

Well.  This   done,  sir,  out    of  love,  and    no   end 
else 

Over.  As  it  is,  nephew. 

Well.  Binds  me  still  your  servant 
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Over.  No  complmients ;  you  are  stayed  for :  ere 
you  have  supp'd 
You  shall  hear  from  me.     My  coach,  knaves,  for  my 

nephew ! 
To-morrow  I  will  visit  you. 

Well  Here's  an  uncle 
In  a  man's  extremes  !  how  much  they  do  belie  you 
That  say  you  are  hard-hearted  ! 

Over,  My  deeds,  nephew, 
Shall  speak  my  love  ;  what  men  report  I  weigh  not 

\Exeunt, 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE   I.— A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's  House, 

Enter  Lord  Lovell  and  Allworth. 

Lov,  'Tis  well :    give  me  my  cloak.      I  now  dis- 
charge you 
From  further  service  ;  mind  your  own  affairs  ; 
I  hope  they  will  prove  successful. 

AIL  What  is  blest 
With  your  good  wish,  my  lord,  cannot  but  prosper. 
Let  aftertimes  report,  and  to  your  honour, 
How  much  I  stand  engaged,  for  I  want  language 
To  speak  my  debt ;  yet  if  a  tear  or  two 
Of  joy,  for  your  much  goodness,  can  supply 
My  tongue's  defects,  I  could 

Lov.  Nay,  do  not  melt ; 
This  ceremonial  thanks  to  me's  superfluous. 

Over,  [wU/iin.]  Is  my  lord  stirring  ? 

Lov,  'Tis  he  !     Oh,  here's  your  letter  :  let  him  in. 

Enter  Overreach,  Greedy,  and  Marrall. 

Over,  A  good  day  to  my  lord  ! 

Lov.  You  are  an  early  riser, 
Sir  Giles. 

Over,  And  reason,  to  attend  your  lordship. 

Lov.  And  you  too,  Master  Greedy,  up  so  soon  ? 

Greedy.  In  troth,  my  lord,  after  the  sun  is  up, 
I  cannot  sleep,  for  I  have  a  foohsh  stomach 
That    croaks    for  breakfast.      With    your  lordship's 

favour, 
I  have  a  serious  question  to  demand 
Of  my  worthy  friend  Sir  Giles. 
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Lov.  Pray  you,  use  your  pleasure. 

Greedy,  How  far,  Sir  Giles,  and  pray  you  answer 
me 
Upon  your  credit,  hold  you  it  to  be 
From  your  manor-house  to  this  of    my  Lady  All- 
worth's  ? 

Over,  Why,  some  four  mile. 

Greedy,  How  !  four  mile»  good  Sir  Giles — 
Upon  your  reputation,  think  better  ; 
For  if  you  do  abate  but  one  half  quarter 
Of  five,  you  do  yourself  the  greatest  wrong 
That  can  be  in  the  world  ;  for  four  miles*  riding 
Could  not  have  raised  so  huge  an  appetite 
As  I  feel  gnawing  on  me. 

Mar,  Whether  you  ride, 
Or  go  afoot,  you  are  that  way  still  provided, 
An  it  please  your  worship. 

Over.  How  now,  sirrah  t  pratin<r 
Before  my  lord  !  no  difference  !     Go  to  my  nephew. 
Sec  all  his  debts  discharged,  and  help  his  worship 
To  fit  on  his  rich  suit. 

JMar,  I  may  fit  you  too. 
Toss'd  like  a  dog  still !  {^Aside^  and  exit. 

Lov.  I  have  writ  this  morning 
A  few  lines  to  my  mistress,  your  fair  daughter. 

Over,  'Twill     fire     her,    for    she's   wholly    yours 
already. — 
Sweet  Master  Allworth,  take  my  ring ;  'twill  carry 

you 
To  her   presence,  I  dare   warrant   you  ;    and  there 

plead 
For  my  good  lord,  if  you  shall  find  occasion. 
That  done,  pray  ride  to  Nottingham,  get  a  licence, 
Still  by  this  token.     I'll  have  it  despatch'd. 
And  suddenly,  my  lord,  that  I  may  say. 
My  honourable,  nay,  right  honourable  daughter. 

Greedy,  Take  my  advice,    young    gentleman,  get 
your  breakfast  ; 
'Tis  unwholesome  to  ride  fasting.     I'll  cat  with  you, 
And  eat  to  purpose. 
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Over,  fSome  Fury's  in  that  man  : 
Hungry  again  !     Did  you  not  devour  this  moriiing, 
A   shield   of  brawn,    and    a    barrel    of  Colchester 
oysters  ? 

Greedy,  Why,  that  was,  sir,  *only 
A  kind  of  preparative.     Come,  gentlemen, 
I  will   not   have   you   feed,  like    the   hangman   of 

Flushing, 
Alone,  while  I  am  here. 

Lov,  Haste  your  return. 

All.  I  will  not  fail,  my  lord. 

Greedy.  Nor  I  to  line 
My  Christmas  coffer. 

[Exeunt  GREEDY  and  Allworth. 

Over,  To  my  wish  ;  we  are  private.        ^ 
I  come  not  to  make  offer  with  my  daughter 
A  certain  portion — that  were  poor  and  trivial. 
In  one  word,  I  pronounce  all  that  is  mine. 
In  lands  or  leases,  ready  coin  or  goods, 
With  her,   my  lord,  comes  to  you  ;  nor  shall  you 

have 
One  motive  to  induce  you  to  believe 
I  live  too  long,  since  every  year  I'll  add 
Something  unto  the  heap,  which  shall  be  yours  too. 

Lov,  You  are  a  right  kind  father. 

Over,  You  shall  have  reason 
To  think  me  such.     How  do  you  like  this  seat } 
It  is  well  wooded  and  well  watered,  the  acres 
Fertile  and  rich :  would  it  not  serve  for  change, 
To  entertain  your  friends  in  a  summer  progress  ? 
What  thinks  my  noble  lord  } 

Lov.  'Tis  a  wholesome  air. 
And  well-built  pile  ;  and  she  that's  mistress  of  it, 
Worthy  the  large  revenue. 

Over,  She  the  mistress  ! 
It  may  be  so  for  a  time  ;  but  let  my  lord 
Say  only  that  he  likes  it  and  would  have  it, 
I  say,  ere  long  'tis  his. 

Lov.  Impossible ! 

Over,  You  do  conclude  too  fast,  not  knowing  me, 
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Nor  the  engines  that  I  work  by.     'Tis  not  alone 
The  Lady  Allworth*s  lands,  for  those  once  Well- 

born's 
(As  by  her  dotage  on  him  I  know  they  will  be), 
Shall  soon  be  mine  ;  but  point  out  any  man's 
In  all  the  shire,  and  say  they  lie  convenient 
And  useful  for  your  lordship,  and  once  more 
I  say  aloud,  they  are  yours. 

Lov,  I  dare  not  own 
What's  by  unjust  and  cruel  means  extorted. 
My  fame  and  credit  are  more  dear  to  me, 
Than  so  to  expose  them  to  be  censured  by 
The  public  voice. 

Over,  You  run,  my  lord,  no  hazard. 
Your  reputation  shall  stand  as  fair, 
In  all  good  men's  opinions,  as  now  : 
Nor  can  my  actions,  though  condemned  for  ill. 
Cast  any  foul  aspersion  upon  yours. 
For,  though  I  do  contemn  report  myself, 
As  a  mere  sound,  I  still  will  be  so  tender 
Of  what  concerns  you,  in  all  points  of  honour. 
That  the  immaculate  whiteness  of  your  fame. 
Nor  your  unquestioned  integrity. 
Shall  e'er  be  sullied  with  one  taint  or  spot. 
That  may  take  from  your  innocence  and  candour. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable,  which  my  lord  can  make  her.* 
As  for  possessions  and  annual  rents, 
Equivalent  to  maintain  you  in  the  port 
Your  noble  birth  and  present  state  requires, 
I  do  remove  that  burden  from  your  shoulders, 
And  take  it  on  mine  own  :  for,  though  I  ruin 
The  country  to  supply  your  riotous  waste, 
The  scourge  of  prodigals,  want,  shall  never  find  you. 

LcnK  Are  you  not  frighted  with  the  imprecations 
And  curses  of  whole  families  made  wretched 
By  your  sinister  practices  } 

Over,  Yes,  as  rocks  are 
When  foamy  billows  split  themselves  against 
Their  flinty  ribs  ;  or  as  the  moon  is  moved, 
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When  wolves,  with  hunger  pined,  howl  at  her  bright- 
ness. 
I  am  of  a  solid  temper,  and,  like  these, 
Steer  on  a  constant  course :  with  mine  own  sword. 
If  call'd  into  the  field,  I  can  make  that  right, 
Which  fearful  enemies  murmur'd  at  as  wrong. 
Now  for  these  other  piddling  complaints 
Breathed  out  in  bitterness  ;  as  when  they  call  me 
Extortioner,  tyrant,  cormorant,  or  intruder 
On  my  poor  neighbour's  right,  or  grand  encloser 
Of  what  was  common,  to  my  private  use  ; 
Nay,  when  my  ears  are  pierced  with  widows*  cries, 
And  undone  orphans  wash  with  tears  my  threshold, 
I  only  think  what  'tis  to  have  my  daughter 
Right  honourable  ;  and  'tis  a  powerful  charm 
Makes  me  insensible  of  remorse,  or  pity, 
Or  the  least  sting  of  conscience. 

Lov,  I  admire 
The  toughness  of  your  nature. 

Over,  Tis  for  you, 
My  lord,  and  for  my  daughter,  I  am  marble. 
Nay  more  ;  if  you  will  have  my  character 
In  little,  I  enjoy  more  true  delight 
In  my  arrival  to  my  wealth  these  dark 
And  crooked  ways,  than  you  shall  e'er  take  pleasure 
In  spending  what  my  industry  hath  compass'd. 
My  haste  commands  me  hence  ;  in  a  word,  therefore. 
Is  it  a  match  } 

Lov.  I  hope  that  is  past  doubt  now. 

Over.  Then  rest  secure,  not  the  hate  of  all  man- 
kind here, 
Nor  fear  of  what  can  fall  on  me  hereafter, 
Shall  make  me  study  aught  but  your  advancement 
One  story  higher :  an  earl !  if  gold  can  do  it. 
Dispute  not  my  religion  nor  my  faith  ; 
Though  I  am  borne  thus  headlong  by  my  will. 
You  may  make  choice  of  what  belief  you  please ; 
To  me  they  are  equal ;  so,  my  lord,  good  morrow. 

[Exit. 

Lov.  He's  gone. — I  wonder  how  the  earth  can  bear 
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Such  a  portent !     I  that  have  lived  a  soldier. 
And  stood  the  enemy's  violent  charge  undaunted, 
To  hear  this  blasphemous  beast  am  bath'd  all  over 
In  a  cold  sweat ;  yet,  like  a  mountain,  he 
(Confirm'd  in  atheistical  assertions) 
Is  no  more  shaken  than  Olympus  is 
When  angry  Boreas  loads  his  double  head 
With  sudden  drifts  of  snow. 

[Eftier  Lady  Allworth,  Waiting-woman,  aud 

Amble. 

L.  All,  Save  you,  my  lord  ! 
Disturb  I  not  your  privacy } 

Lov.  No,  good  madam  ; 
For  your  own  sake  I  am  glad  you  came  no  sooner. 
Since  this  bold,  bad  man.  Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Made  such  a  plain  discovery  of  himself. 
And  read  this  morning  such  a  devilish  matins. 
That  I  should  think  it  a  sin  next  to  his 
But  to  repeat  it. 

L,  AIL  I  ne'er  pressed,  my  lord. 
On  other's  privacies  ;  yet  against  my  will. 
Walking,  for  health's  sake,  in  the  gallery 
Adjoining  to  your  lodgings,  I  was  made 
(So  vehement  and  loud  he  was)  partaker 
Of  his  tempting  offers. 

Lov,  Please  you  to  command 
Your  servants  hence,  and  I  shall  gladly  hear 
Your  wiser  counsel. 

L.  AIL  'Tis,  my  lord,  a  woman's, 
But  true  and  hearty. — Wait  in  the  next  room, 
But  be  within  call ;  yet  not  so  near  to  force  me 
To  whisper  my  intents. 

Amb,  We  are  taught  better 
By  you,  good  madam. 

lVo7fia?i.  And  well  know  our  distance. 

L.  All,  Do  so,  and  talk  not ;  'twill  become  your 
breeding:.             [Exeunt  Amble  and  Woman. 
Now,  my  good  lord,  if  I  may  use  my  freedom, 
As  to  an  honoured  friend 
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Lov,  You  lessen  else 
Your  favour  to  me. 

Z.  AIL  I  dare  then  say  thus  : 
As  you  are  noble  (howe'er  common  men 
Make  sordid  wealth  the  object  and  sole  end 
Of  their  industrious  aims),  'twill  not  agree 
With  those  of  eminent  blood,  who  are  engaged 
More  to  prefer  their  honours,  than  to  increase 
The  state  left  to  them  by  their  ancestors, 
To  study  large  additions  to  their  fortunes, 
And  quite    neglect   their  births  : — though    I    must 

grant. 
Riches,  well  got,  to  be  a  useful  servant, 
But  a  bad  master. 

Lov.  Madam,  'tis  confessed  ; 
But  what  infer  you  from  it  ? 

Z.  AIL  This,  my  lord  ;     . 
That  as  all  wrongs,  though  thrust  into  one  scale. 
Slide  of  themselves  off,  when  right  fills  the  other, 
And  cannot  bide  the  trial,  so  all  wealth, 
I  mean  if  ill  acquired,  cemented  to  honour 
By  virtuous  ways  achieved,  and  bravely  purchased. 
Is  but  as  rubbish  pour'd  into  a  river 
(Howe'er  intended  to  make  good  the  bank). 
Rendering  the  water,  that  was  pure  before. 
Polluted  and  unwholesome.     I  allow 
The  heir  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Margaret, 
A  maid  well  qualified,  and  the  richest  match 
Our  north  part  can  make  boast  of:  yet  she  cannot. 
With  all  that  she  brings  with  her,  fill  their  mouths 
That  never  will  forget  who  was  her  father  ; 
Or,  that  my  husband  Allworth's  lands,  and  Well- 

born's 
(How  wrung  from  both  needs  now  no  repetition), 
Were  real  motives  that  more  work'd  your  lordship 
To  join  your  families,  than  her  form  and  virtues  : 
You  may  conceive  the  rest. 

Lov.  I  do,  sweet  madam, 
And  long  since  have  considered  it.     I  know. 
The  sum  of  all  that  makes  a  just  man  happy 
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Consists  in  the  well  choosing  of  his  wife  : 
And  there,  well  to  discharge  it,  does  require 
Equality  of  years,  of  birth,  of  fortune  ; 
For  beauty  being  poor,  and  not  cried  up 
By  birth  or  wealth,  can  truly  mix  with  neither. 
And  wealth,  where  there's  such  difference  in  years, 
And  fair  descent,  must  make  the  yoke  uneasy  : — 
But  I  come  nearer. 

Z.  All,  Pray  you  do,  my  lord. 

Lov.  Were  Overreach*  states  thrice  centupled,  his 
daughter 
Millions  of  degrees  much  fairer  than  she  is, 
Howe*er  I  might  urge  precedents  to  excuse  me, 
I  would  not  marry  Margaret*     In  my  own  tomb 
I  will  inter  my  name  first. 

L.AIL  I  am  glad  to  hear  this. —  \.Aside. 

Why  then,  my  lord,  pretend  you  marriage  to  her  } 
Dissimulation  but  ties  false  knots 
On  that  straight  line,  by  which  you,  hitherto. 
Have  measured  all  your  actions. 

Lov,  I  make  answer. 
And  aptly,  with  a  question.     Wherefore  have  you, 
That  since  your  husband's  death  have  lived  a  strict 
And  chaste  nun's  life,  on  a  sudden  given  yourself 
To  visits  and  entertainments  1    Think  you,  madam, 
'Tis  not  grown  public  conference  ?  or  the  favours 
Which  you  too  prodigally  have  thrown  on  Wellborn, 
Being  too  reserved  before,  incur  not  censure } 

L.  All.  I  am  innocent  here  ;  and,  on  my  life,  I  swear 
My  ends  are  good. 

Lov.  On  my  soul,  so  are  mine 
To  Margaret ;  but  leave  both  to  the  event : 
And  since  this  friendly  privacy  does  serve 
But  as  an  offer'd  means  unto  ourselves. 
To  search  each  other  further,  you  having  shown 
Your  care  of  me,  I,  my  respect  to  you  ; 
Deny  me  not  an  afternoon's  discourse.* 

L.  All.  So  I  shall  hear  you.]  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE   IL—B/fore  TapwklVs  I/ot/se. 

Enter  Tapwell  a/id  Froth. 

Ta/>.  Undone,    undone !    this   was  your   counsel, 
Froth. 

Froth,  Mine !  I  defy  thee  :  did  not  Master  Marrall 
vHe  has  marr'd  all,  I  am  sure)  strictly  command  us, 
On  pain  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach'  displeasure, 
To  turn  the  gentleman  out  of  doors } 

Tap,  'Tis  true  ; 
But  now  he's  his  uncle's  darling,  and  has  got 
Master  Justice  Greedy,  fsince  he  fill'd  his  body, 
At  his  commandment  to  do  anything ; 
Woe,  woe  to  us  ! 

Froth.  He  may  prove  merciful. 

Tap,  Troth,  we  do  not  deserve  it  at  his  hands. 
Though  he  knew  all  the  passages  of  our  house, 
As  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods.* 
When  he  was  rogue  Wellborn  no  man  would  believe 

him. 
And  then  his  information  could  not  hurt  us  ; 
But  now  he  is  right  worshipful  again, 
Who  dares  but  doubt  his  testimony  ?* 

Froth,  As  for  credit. 
We  have  none  to  lose,  but  we  shall  lose  the  money 
He  owes  us,  and  his  custom  ;  there's  the  hell  on't. 

Tap,  He  has  summon'd  all  his  creditors  by  the 
drum, 
And  they  swarm  about  him  like  so  many  soldiers 
On  the  pay  day  ;  and  has  found  out  such  a  NEW  WAY 
To  PAY  HIS  OLD  DEBTS,  as  'tis  very  Hkely 
He  shall  be  chronicled  for  it ! 

Froth,  He  deserves  it 
More  than  ten  pageants.     But  are  you  sure  his  wor- 
ship 
Comes  this  way,  to  my  lady's  } 

[A  cry  zvithin  ]  Brave  Master  Wellborn. 

Tap.  Yes ; — I  hear  him. 
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Froth.  Be  ready  with  your  petition,  and  present  it 
To  his  good  grace. 

Enter  WELLBORN  ///  a  rich  habity  followed  by  Mar- 
RALL,  Greedy,  Order,  Furnace,  and  Credi- 
tors ;  Tapwell,  kneeling^  delivers  his  petition. 

Well,  How's  this !  petitioned  too  ? — 
But  note  what  miracles  the  payment  of 
A  little  trash,  and  a  rich  suit  of  clothes, 
Can  work  upon  these  rascals  !     I  shall  be, 
I  think.  Prince  Wellborn. 

Mar.  When  your  worship's  married, 
You  may  be  : — I  know  what  I  hope  to  see  you. 

Well.  Then  look  thou  for  advancement. 

Mar.  To  be  known. 
Your  worship's  bailiff  is  the  mark  I  shoot  at. 

Well.  And  thou  shalt  hit  it. 

Mar.  Pray  you,  sir,  despatch 
These  needy  followers,  and  for  my  admittance, 
Provided  you'll  defend  me  from  Sir  Giles, 
Whose  service  I  am  weary  of,  I'll  say  something 
You  shall  give  thanks  for. 

Well.  Fear  me  not  Sir  Giles. 

Greedy.  Who,    Tapwell }     I    remember   thy  wife 
brought  me, 
Last  new-year's  tide,  a  couple  of  fat  turkeys. 

Tap.  And    shall    do    every    Christmas,    let    your 
worship 
But  stand  my  friend  now. 

Greedy.  How  !  with  Master  Wellborn  } 
I  can  do  anything  with  him  on  such  terms. — 
See  you  this  honest  couple,  they  are  good  souls 
As  ever  drew  out  fosset ;  have  they  not 
A  pair  of  honest  faces } 

Well.  I  o'erheard  you. 
And    the  bribe   he  promised.     You  are  cozen'd  in 

them  ; 
For,  of  all  the  scum  that  grew  rich  by  my  riots, 
tThese  for  the  most  unthankful  knaves 
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Have  worst  deserved  of  me, 

And  therefore  speak  not  for  them  :  by  your  place 

You    are    rather  to  do  me  justice ;   lend    me  your 

ear: — 
Forget  his  turkeys,  and  call  in  his  licence, 
And,  at  the  next  fair,  I'll  give  you  a  yoke  of  oxen 
Worth  all  his  poultry. 

Greedy,  I  am  changed  on  the  sudden 
In  my  opinion ! — Come  near ;  nearer,  rascal. 
And,  now  I  view  him  better,  did  you  e'er  see 
One  look  so  like  an  archknave }   his  very  counte- 
nance, 
Should  an  understanding  judge  but  look  upon  him, 
Would  hang  him  though  he  were  innocent. 

Tap,  Froth,  Worshipful  sir. 

Greedy.  No,  though  the  great  Turk  came,  instead 
of  turkeys, 
To  beg  my  favour,  I  am  inexorable. 
Thou  hast  an  ill  name :  besides  thy  musty  ale, 
That  hath  destroyed  many  of  the  king's  liege  people, 
Thou    never    hadst    in    thy  house,  to   stay  men's 

stomachs, 
A  piece  of  Suffolk  cheese,  or  gammon  of  bacon. 
Or  any  esculent,  as  the  learned  call  it, 
For  their  emolument,  but  sheer  drink  only. 
For  which  gross  fault  I  here  do  damn  thy  licence. 
Forbidding  thee  ever  to  tap  or  draw ; 
For  instantly  I  will,  in  mine  own  person. 
Command  the  constable  to  pull  down  thy  sign. 
And  do  it  before  I  eat. 

Froth.  No  mercy } 

Greedy.  Vanish. 
If  I  show  any,  may  my  promised  oxen  gore  me ! 

Tap.  Unthankful  knaves  are  ever  so  rewarded. 

[Exeunt  GREEDY,  Tapwell,  and  Froth. 

Well.  Speak  ;  what  are  you  ? 

I   Cred.  A  decay'd  vintner,  sir, 
That    might    have  thrived,  but    that   your  worship 

broke  me 
With  trusting  you  with  muskadine  and  eggs, 
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And  five  pound  suppers,  with  your  after  drinkings, 
When  you  lodged  upon  the  Bankside. 
Well,  I  remember. 

1  Cred.  I  have  not  been   hasty,  nor  e'er  laid  to 

arrest  you  ; 

And  therefore,  sir 

Well.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow, 
I'll  set  thee  up  again  ;  see  his  bill  paid. — 
What  are  you  i 

2  Cred,  A  tailor  once,  but  now  mere  botcher. 
I  gave  you  credit  for  a  suit  of  clothes, 

Which  was  all  my  stock  ;  but  you  failing  in  payment, 
I  was  removed  from  the  shopboard,  and  confined 
Under  a  stall. 

Well,  See  him  paid  ;  and  botch  no  more. 

2  Cred,  I  ask  no  interest,  sir. 
Well,  Such  tailors  need  not ; 

If  their  bills  are  paid  in  one  and  twenty  year, 
They  are  seldom  losers. — Oh,  I  know  thy  face  : 

\To  z  Creditor. 
Thou  wert  my  surgeon  ;  *I  will  pay  you  in  private. 

Ord,  A  royal  gentleman  ! 

Fum,  Royal  as  an  emperor ! 
He'll  prove  a  brave  master  ;  my  good  lady  knew 
To  choose  a  man. 

Well,  See  all  men  else  discharged  ; 
And  since  old  debts  are  clear'd  by  a  new  way, 
A  little  bounty  will  not  misbecome  me  ; 
There's  something,  honest  cook,  for  thy  good  break- 
fasts ; 
And  this,  for  thy  respect — \To  Order] — take't,  'tis 

good  gold. 
And  I  able  to  spare  it. 

Ord,  You  are  too  munificent. 

Fum,  He  was  ever  so. 

Well,  Pray  you,  on  before. 

3  Cred,  Heaven  bless  you  ! 

Mar,  At  four  o'clock  the  rest  know  where  to  meet 
me. 

\Exeuni  Order,  Furnace,  and  Creditors. 
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Well.  Now,  Master   Marrall,  what's   the  weighty 
secret 
You  promised  to  impart  ? 

Mar,  Sir,  time  nor  place 
Allow  me  to  relate  each  circumstance, 
This  only,  in  a  word  ;  I  know  Sir  Giles 
Will  come  upon  you  for  security 
For  his  thousand  pounds,  which  you  must  not  con- 
sent to. 
As  he  grows  in  heat,  so  I  am  sure  he  will, 
Be  you  but  rough,  and  say  he's  in  your  debt 
Ten  times  the  sum,  upon  sale  of  your  land  ; 
I  had  a  hand  in't  (I  speak  it  to  m}'  shame) 
When  you  were  defeated  of  it. 

Well.  That's  forgiven. 

Mar.  I  shall  deserve  it :  then  urge  him  to  produce 
The  deed  in  which  you  pass'd  it  over  to  him, 
Which  I  know  he'll  have  about  him,  to  deliver 
To  the  Lord  Lovell,  with  many  other  writings, 
And  present  moneys.     I'll  instruct  you  further, 
As  I  wait  on  your  worship  :  if  I  play  not  my  prize^ 
To  your  full  content,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexa- 
tion, 
Hang  up  Jack  Marrall. 

IVelL  I  rely  upon  thee.  \^ExeuHL 


SCENE  III. — A  Room  in  Overreach's  House. 

Enter  Allworth  atid  Margaret. 

All.  Whether  to  yield  the  first  praise  to  my  lord's 
Unequall'd  temperance,  or  your  constant  sweetness. 
That  I  yet  live,  my  weak  hands  fastcn'd  on 
Hope's  anchor,  spite  of  all  storms  of  despair, 
I  yet  rest  doubtful. 

*  i.e.  Play  not  my  part  successfully. 
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\Marg,  Give  it  to  Lord  Lovell ; 
For  what  in  him  was  bounty,  in  me's  duty. 
I  make  but  payment  of  a  debt  to  which 
My  vows,  in  that  high  office  registered. 
Are  faithful  witnesses. 

AIL  'Tis  true,  my  dearest : 
Yet,  when  I  call  to  mind  how  many  fair  ones 
Make  wilful  shipwreck  of  their  faiths,  and  oaths 
To  God  and  man,  to  fill  the  arms  of  greatness  ; 
And  you  rise  up  no  less  than  a  glorious  star, 
To  the  amazement  of  the  world, — that  hold  out 
Against  the  stern  authority  of  a  father. 
And  spurn  at  honour,  when  it  comes  to  court  you  ; 
I  am  so  tender  of  your  good,  that  faintly, 
With  your  wrong,  I  can  wish  myself  that  right 
You  yet  are  pleased  to  do  me. 

Marg,  Yet,  and  ever. 
To  me  what's  title,  when  content  is  wanting  ? 
Or  wealtl),  raked  up  together  with  much  care. 
And  to  be  kept  with  more,  when  the  heart  pines. 
In  being  dispossessed  of  what  it  longs  for, 
Beyond  the  Indian  mines  ?  or  the  smooth  brow 
Of  a  pleased  sire,  that  slaves  me  to  his  will  ; 
And  so  his  ravenous  humour  may  be  feasted 
By  my  obedience,  and  he  see  me  great. 
Leaves  to  my  soul  nor  faculties  nor  power 
To  make  her  own  election } 

AIL  But  the  dangers 
That  follow  the  repulse 

Marg.  To  me  they  are  nothing  : 
Let  AUworth  love,  I  cannot  be  unhappy. 
Suppose  the  worst,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  kill  me  ; 
A  tear  or  two,  by  you  dropt  on  my  hearse, 
In  sorrow  for  my  fate,  will  call  back  life 
So  far  as  but  to  say,  that  I  die  yours ; 
I  then  shall  rest  in  peace  :  or  should  he  prove 
So  cruel,  as  one  death  would  not  suffice 
His   thirst   of   vengeance,  but   with   lingering   tor- 
ments, 
In  mind  and  body,  I  must  waste  to  air. 
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In  poverty  join'd  with  banishment ;  so  you  share 
In  my  afflictions,  which  I  dare  not  wish  you, 
So  high  I  prize  you,  I  could  undergo  them 
With  such  a  patience  as  should  look  down 
With  scorn  on  his  worst  malice. 

Ai/.  Heaven  avert 
Such  trials  of  your  true  affection  to  me  ! 
Nor  will  it  unto  you,  that  are  all  mercy, 
Show  so  much  rigour :  but  since  we  must  run 
Such  desperate  hazards,  let  us  do  our  best 
To  steer  between  them.] 

Marg,  Your  lord's  ours,  and  sure  ; 
And  though  but  a  young  actor,  second  me 
In  doing  to  the  life  what  he  has  plotted, 

Eftter  Overreach  behind. 

The  end  may  yet  prove  happy.     Now,  my  Allworth. 

[Seeing  JierfatJur. 

AIL  To  your  letter,  and  put  on  a  seeming  anger. 

Marg,  I'll  pay  my  lord  all  debts  due  to  his  title  ; 
And  when  with  terms,  not  taking  from  his  honour, 
He  does  solicit  me,  I  shall  gladly  hear  him. 
But  in  this  peremptory,  nay,  commanding  way, 
T'appoint  a  meeting,  and,  without  my  knowledge, 
A  priest  to  tie  the  knot  can  ne'er  be  undone 
Till  death  unloose  it,  is  a  confidence 
In  his  lordship  will  deceive  him. 

AIL  I  hope  better, 
Good  lady. 

Marg.  Hope,  sir,  what  you  please :  for  me 
I  must  take  a  safe  and  secure  course  ;  I  have 
A  father,  and  without  his  full  consent, 
Though  all  lords  of  the  land  kneel'd  for  my  favour 
I  can  grant  nothing. 

Over.  I  like  this  obedience  :  [Comes  forward. 

But  whatso'er  my  lord  writes,  must  and  shall  be 
Accepted  and  embraced.     Sweet  Master  Allworth, 
You  shew  yourself  a  true  and  faithful  servant 
To  your  good  lord  ;  he  has  a  jewel  of  you. 
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How !  frowning,  Meg  ?  are  these  looks  to  receive 
A  messenger  from  my  lord  ?    What's  this  ?  give  me 
it. 

Marg,  A  piece  of  arrogant  paper,  like  the  inscrip- 
tions. 

Over.  [Reads.]  Fair  mistress^  from  your  servant 
learrty  all  Joys 
That  we  can  Jtopejor^  if  deferred, prove  toys: 
Therefore y  this  instant,  and  in  private^  meet 
A  husband t  that  will  gladly  at  your  feet 
Lay  down  his  honours,  teiidering  them  to  you 
With  all  content,  the  Church  being  paid  her  due, 
— Is  this  the  arrogant  piece  of  paper }  fool ! 
Will  you  still  be  one }    in  the  name  of  madness, 

what 
Could  his  good  honour  write  more  to  content  you  ? 
Is  there  ought  else  to  be  wished  ?* 
What  would  you  more  ? 

Marg,  Why,  sir,  I  would  be  married  like   your 
daughter ; 
Not  hurried  away  i'  the  night  I  know  not  whither. 
Without  all  ceremony ;  no  friends  invited 
To  honour  the  solemnity. 

AIL  An't  please  your  honour, 
For  so  before  to-morrow  I  must  style  you. 
My  lord  desires  this  privacy,  in  respect 
His  honourable  kinsmen  are  far  off, 
And  his  desires  to  have  it  done,  brook  not 
So  long  delay  as  to  expect  their  coming  : 
And  yet  he  stands  resolv'd,  with  all  due  pomp, 
As  running  at  the  ring,  plays,  masks,  and  tilting, 
To  have  his  marriage  at  court  celebrated, 
When  he  has  brought  your  honour  up  to  London. 

Over.  He  tells  you  true ;    'tis  the  fashion,  on  my 
knowledge : 
Yet  the  good  lord,  to  please  your  peevishness, 
Must  put  it  off,  forsooth  !* 
Tempt  me  no  further ;  if  you  do,  this  goad 

[Points  to  his  sword. 
Shall  prick  you  to  him. 


•  * 

*  •  * 

*    V 
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Marg,  I  could  be  contented, 
Were  you  but  by,  to  do  a  father's  part, 
And  give  me  in  the  church. 

Over.  So  my  lord  have  you, 
What  do  I  care  who  gives  you  ?  since  my  lord 
Does  purpose  to  be  private,  I'll  not  cross  him. 
I  know  not.  Master  AUworth,  how  my  lord 
May  be  provided,  and  therefore  there's  a  purse 
Of  gold,  'twill  serve  this  night's  expense  ;  to-morrow 
ril  furnish  him  with  any  sums :  in  the  meantime, 
Use  my  ring  to  my  chaplain  ;  he  is  beneficed 
At  my  manor  of  Got'em,  and  call'd  Parson  Willdo  : 
'Tis  no  matter  for  a  licence,  I'll  bear  him  out  in't. 

Marg,  With  your  favour,  sir,  what  warrant  is  your 
ring } 
He  may  suppose  I  got  that  twenty  ways. 
Without  your  knowledge  ;  and  then  to  be  refused, 
Were  such  a  stain  upon  me  ! — if  you  pleased,  sir, 
Your  presence  would  do  better. 

Over,  Still  perverse ! 
I  say  again,  I  will  not  cross  my  lord  ; 
Yet  I'll  prevent^  you  too. — Paper  and  ink,  there ! 

AIL  1  can  furnish  you. 

Over.  I  thank  you,  I  can  write  then.  [  Writes. 

AIL  You  may,  if  you  please,  put  out  the  name  of 
my  lord. 
In  respect  he  comes  disguised,  and  only  write. 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleman. 

Over.  Well  advised. 
Tis  done  ;  away! — [Margaret  kneels?^  My  blessing, 

girl  }  thou  hast  it. 
Nay,  no  reply,  begone. — Good  Master  AUworth, 
This  shall  be  the  best  night's  work  you  ever  made. 

AIL  I  hope  so,  sir. 

\Exeu7it  Allworth  and  MARGARET. 

Over.  Farewell ! — Now  all's  cocksure  : 
Methinks  I  hear  already  knights  and  ladies 
Say,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  how  is  it  with 

^  Prevent — anticipate. 
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Your  honourable  daughter  ?  has  her  honour 

Slept  well  to-night  ?  or,  will  her  honour  please 

To  accept  this  monkey,  dog,  or  paroqueto 

(This  is  state  in  ladies),  or  my  eldest  son 

To  be  her  page,  and  wait  upon  her  trencher  ? 

My  ends,  my  ends  are  compass'd — then  for  Wellborn 

And    the    lands ;    were    he    once    married   to    the 

widow — 
I  have  him  here — I  can  scarce  contain  myself, 
I  am  so  full  of  joy,  nay,  joy  all  over.  \Exit. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  \,^A  Room  in  Lady  Allworth's  House, 

Enter  Lord  Lovell,  Lady  Allworth,  and 

Amble. 

Z.  AIL  By  this  you  know  how  strong  the  motives 
were 
That  did,  my  lord,  induce  me  to  dispense 
A  little  with  my  gravity,  to  advance. 
In  personating  some  few  favours  to  him, 
The  plots  and  projects  of  the  downtrod  Wellborn. 
Nor  shall  I  e'er  repent,  although  I  suffer 
In  some  few  men's  opinions  fort,  the  action  ; 
For  he  that  ventured  all  for  my  dear  husband. 
Might  justly  claim  an  obligation  from  me, 
To  pay  him  such  a  courtesy  ;  which  had  I 
Coyly,  or  over-curiously  denied, 
It  might  have  argued  me  of  little  love 
To  the  deceased. 

Lov.  What  you  intended,  madam. 
For  the  poor  gentleman,  hath  found  good  success ; 
For,  as  I  understand,  his  debts  are  paid. 
And  he  once  more  furnish'd  for  fair  employment : 
But  all  the  arts  that  I  have  used  to  raise 
The  fortunes  of  your  joy  and  mine,  young  Allworth, 
Stand  yet  in  supposition,  though  I  hope  well : 
For  the  young  lovers  are  in  wit  more  pregnant 
Than  their  years  can  promise  ;  and  for  their  desires. 
On  my  knowledge,  they  arc  equal 

L.  AIL  As  my  wishes 
Are  with  yours,  my  lord  ;  yet  give  me  leave  to  fear 
The  building  though  well-grounded  :  to  deceive 
Sir  Giles,  that's  both  a  lion  and  a  fox 
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In  his  proceedings,  were  a  work  beyond 
The  strongest  undertakers  ;  not  the  trial 
Of  t\vo  weak  innocents. 

Lov,  Despair  not,  madam  : 
Hard  things  are  compass'd  oft  by  easy  means ; 
And  judgment,  being  a  gift  derived  from  heaven, 
Though  sometimes  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  worldly 

men, 
That  ne'er  consider  from  whom  they  receive  it. 
Forsakes  such  as  abuse  the  giver  of  it ; 
Which  is  the  reason  that  the  politic 
And  cunning  statesman,  that  believes  he  fathoms 
The  counsels  of  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
Is  by  simplicity  oft  overreached. 

L,  AIL  May  he  be  so  !  yet,  in  his  name  to  express 

it, 
Is  a  good  omen. 

Lov,  May  it  to  myself 
Prove  so,  good  lady,  in  my  suit  to  you  ! 
What  think  you  of  the  motion  } 

L,  All.  Troth,  my  lord, 
My  own  unworthiness  may  answer  for  me  ; 
For  had  you,  when  that  I  was  in  my  prime,* 
Presented  me 

With  this  great  favour ;  looking  on  my  lowness, 
Not  in  a  glass  of  self-love,  but  of  truth, 
I  could  not  but  have  thought  it  as  a  blessing 
Far,  far  beyond  my  merit. 

Lov.  You  are  too  modest. 
And  undervalue  that  which  is  above 
My  title,  or  whatever  I  call  mine. 
I  grant,  were  I  a  Spaniard,  to  marry 
A  widow  might  disparage  me  ;  but  being 
A  true-born  Englishman,  I  cannot  find 
How  it  can  taint  my  honour :  nay,  what  s  more, 
That  which  you  think  a  blemish,  is  to  me 
The  fairest  lustre.     You  already,  madam. 
Have  given  sure  proofs  how  dearly  you  can  cherish 
A  husband  that  deserves  you  ;  which  confirms  me, 
That,  if  I  am  not  wanting  in  my  care 
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To  do  you  service,  you*ll  be  still  the  same 
That  you  were  to  your  Alhvorth  :  in  a  word, 
Our  years,  our  states,  our  births  are  not  unequal, 
You  being  descended  nobly,  and  allied  so  ; 
If  then  you  may  be  won  to  make  me  happy, 
But  join  your  lips  to  mine,  and  that  shall  be 
A  solemn  contract. 

L,  All.  I  were  blind  to  my  own  good, 
Should  I  refuse  it — {^Kisses  hvn\ ;  yet,  my  lord,  re- 
ceive me 
As  such  a  one,  the  study  of  whose  whole  life 
Shall  know  no  other  object  but  to  please  you. 

LoiK  If  I  return  not,  with  all  tenderness. 
Equal  respect  to  you,  may  I  die  wretched ! 

L,  All.  There  needs  no  protestation,  my  lord, 
To  her  that  cannot  doubt. — 

Ejiter  Wellborn,  handsomely  apparelled. 

You  are  welcome,  sir. 
Now  you  look  like  yourself. 

Well.  And  will  continue 
Such  in  my  free  acknowment,  that  I  am 
Your  creature,  madam,  and  will  never  hold 
My  life  mine  own,  when  you  please  to  command  it. 

Lov.  It  is  a  thankfulness  that  well  becomes  you : 
You  could  not  make  choice  of  a  better  shape 
To  dress  your  mind  in. 

Z.  AIL  For  me,  I  am  happy 
That  my  endeavours  prosper'd.     Saw  you  of  late 
Sir  Giles,  your  uncle  } 

Will.  I  heard  of  him,  madam, 
By  his  minister,  Marrall.     He's  grown  into  strange 

passions 
About  his  daughter.     This  last  night  he  look'd  for 
Your  lordship  at  his  house,  but  missing  you, 
And  she  not  appearinp^,  his  wise  head 
Is  much  perplex'd  and  troubled. 

Lov.  It  may  be. 
Sweetheart,  my  project  took. 
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L.  AIL  I  strongly  hope. 

Over,  [within^  Ha!    find   her,  booby,  thou  huge 
lump  of  nothing, 
ril  bore  thine  eyes  out  else. 

Well,  May  it  please  your  lordship, 
For  some  ends  of  mine  own,  but  to  withdraw 
A  little  out  of  sight,  though  not  of  hearing, 
You  may,  perhaps,  have  sport. 

Lov.  You  shall  direct  me.  [^Steps  aside. 

Enter  Overreach,  with  distracted  looks,  driving  in 
Marrall  before  hiniy  with  a  box. 

Over.  I  shall  sol  fa  you,  rogue! 

Mar.  Sir,  for  what  cause 
Do  you  use  me  thus  ? 

Over.  Cause,  slave !  why.  I  am  angry, 
And  thou  a  subject  only  fit  for  beating. 
And  so  to  cool  my  choler.     Look  to  the  writing ; 
Let  but  the  seal  be  broke  upon  the  box, 
That  has  slept  in  my  cabinet  these  three  years, 
I'll  rack  thy  soul  for't. 

Mar.  I  may  yet  cry  quittance, 
Though  now  I  suffer,  and  dare  not  resist.     \Aside. 

Over.  Lady,    by   your   leave,    did   you    see    my 
daughter,  lady  ? 
And  the  lord,  her  husband  }  are  they  in  your  house  ? 
If  they  are,  discover,  that  I  may  bid  them  joy  ; 
And,  as  an  entrance  to  her  place  of  honour, 
See   your   ladyship   on   her   left  hand,  and   make 

curtseys 
When  she  nods  on  you  ;  which  you  must  receive 
As  a  special  favour. 

L.  All.  When  I  know.  Sir  Giles, 
Her  state  requires  such  ceremony,  I  shall  pay  it ; 
But,  in  the  meantime,  as  I  am  myself, 
I  give  you  to  understand,  I  neither  know 
Nor  care  where  her  honour  is. 

Over.  When  you  once  see  her 
Supported,  and  led  by  the  lord  her  husband, 
You'll  be  better  taught.— Nephew ! 

A  A 
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Well.  Sir. 

Over.  No  more ! 

Well.  Tis  all  I  owe  you. 

Over.  Have  your  redeemed  rags 
Made  you  thus  insolent? 

Well.  Insolent  to  you  ! 
Why,  what  are  you,  sir,  unless  in  your  years, 
At  the  best,  more  than  myself? 

Over.  His  fortune  swells  him : 
*Tis  rank,  he's  married.  [Aside^ 

L.  All.  This  is  excellent ! 

Over.  Sir.  in  calm  language,  though  I  seldom  use  it, 
I  am  familiar  with  the  cause  that  makes  you 
Bear  up  thus  bravely ;  there's  a  certain  buz 
Of  a  stolen  marriage,  do   you   hear  ?   of  a   stolen 

marriage, 
In  which,    'tis   said,   there's   somebody   hath  been 

cozen'd  ; 
I  name  no  parties. 

Well.  Well,  sir,  and  what  follows  ? 

Over,  Marry,  this ;  since  you  are  peremptory. 
Remember, 
Upon  mere  hope  of  your  great  match,  I  lent  you 
A  thousand  pounds :  put  me  in  good  security, 
And  suddenly,  by  mortgage  or  l3y  statute. 
Of  some  of  your  new  possessions,  or  Til  have  you 
Dragg'd  in  your  lavender  robes^  to  the  gaol:   you 

know  me. 
And  therefore  do  not  trifle. 

Well  Can  you  be 
So  cruel  to  your  nephew,  now  he's  in 
The  way  to  rise  ?     Was  this  the  courtesy 
You  did  me  ///  pure  love,  and  no  ends  else  ? 

Over.  End  me  no  ends !  engage  the  whole  estate. 
And  force  your  spouse  to  sign  it ;  you  shall  have 
Three  or  four  thousand  more,  to  roar  and  swagger 
And  revel  in  vilest  taverns.f 

*  Lavender  robes — i.e.  your  clothes  which  have  just  been 
redeemed  out  of  pawn.  To  lay  a  thfng  in  lavender  was  a 
common  phrase  for  pawning  it. 
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WelL  And  beg  after ; 
Mean  you  not  so  ? 

Over,  My  thoughts  are  mine,  and  free. 
Shall  I  have  security  ? 

Well,  No,  indeed  you  shall  not, 
Nor  bond,  nor  bill,  nor  bare  acknowledgment ; 
Your  great  looks  fright  not  me. 

Over.  But  my  deeds  shall. 
Outbraved !  \Both  draw^ 

L.  AIL  Help,  murder !  murder ! 

Enter  Servants, 

WelL  Let  him  come  on. 
With  all  his  wrongs  and  injuries  about  him, 
Arm'd  with  his  cutthroat  practices  to  guard  him 
The  right  that  I  bring  with  me  will  defend  me. 
And  punish  his  extortion. 

Over.  That  I  had  thee 
But  single  in  the  field  ! 

L.  AIL  You  may  ;  but  make  not 
My  house  your  quarrelling  scene. 

Over,  Were't  in  a  church, 
By  heaven  and  hell,  I'll  do't 

Mar,  Now  put  hini  to 
The  showing  of  the  deed.         \Aside  to  WELLBORN. 

WelL  This  rage  is  vain,  sir  ; 
For  fighting,  fear  not,  you  shall  have  your  hands  full. 
Upon  the  least  incitement ;  and  whereas 
You  charge  me  with  a  debt  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
If  there  be  law  (howe'er  you  have  no  conscience). 
Either  restore  my  land,  or  Fll  recover 
A  debt,  that's  truly  due  to  me  from  you. 
In  value  ten  times  more  than  what  you  challenge. 

Over,  I  in  thy  debt !     Oh  impudence  !  did  I  not 
purchase 
The  land  left  by  thy  father,  that  rich  land. 
That  had  continued  in  Wellborn's  name 
Twenty  descents  ;  which,  like  a  riotous  fool, 
Thou  didst  make  sale  of?     Is  not  here,  enclosed. 
The  deed  that  does  confirm  it  mine  } 

A  A  2 
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Mar.  Now,  now  ! 

Well.  I  do  acknowledge  none  ;  I  ne'er  passed  over 
Any  such  land  :  I  grant,  for  a  year  or  two 
You  had  it  in  trust ;  which  if  you  do  discharge, 
Surrendering  the  possession,  you  shall  ease 
Yourself  and  me  of  chargeable  suits  in  law. 
Which,  if  you  prove  not  honest,  as  I  doubt  it, 
Must  of  necessity  follow. 

Z.  All,  In  my  judgment 
He  does  advise  you  well. 

Over.  Good  !  good  !  conspire 
With  your  new  husband,  lady  ;  second  him 
In  his  dishonest  practices  ;  but  when 
This  manor  is  extended^  to  my  use. 
You'll  speak  in  an  humbler  key.  and  sue  for  favour. 

L.  AIL  Never  :  do  not  hope  it. 

Well,  Let  despair  first  seize  me. 

Over.  Yet,  to  shut  up  thy  mouth,  .and  make  thee 
give 
Thyself  the  lie,  the  loud  lie,  I  draw  out 
The  precious  evidence  ;  if  thou  canst  forswear 
Thy  hand  and  seal,  and  make  a  forfeit  of 

[Of  ens  the  hex,  avd displays  the  bona 

Thy  ears  to  the  pillory,  see  !  here's  that  will  make 
.My  interest  clear — ha  ! 

L.  All.  A  fair  skin  of  parchment. 

Well.  Indented,  I  confess,  and  labels  too  ; 
But  neither  wax  nor  words.     How  !  thunderstruck.^ 
Not  a  syllable  to  insult  with  ?     My  wise  uncle, 
Is  this  your  precious  evidence,  this  that  makes 
Your  interest  clear  ? 

Over.  I  am  o'erwhelmed  with  wonder ! 
What  prodigy  is  this  }  what  subtle  devil 
Hath  razed  out  the  inscription  }  the  wax 
Turn'd  into  dust  ?  the  rest  of  my  deeds  whole, 
As  when  they  were  deliver'd,  and  this  only 
Made  nothing !     Do  you  deal  with  witches,  rascal  ? 
There  is  a  statute  for  you,  which  will  bring 

'  Extended— s^MZ^, 
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Your  neck  in  an  hempen  circle  ;  yes,  there  is  ; 
And  now  'tis  better  thoujjht  for,  cheater,  know 
Thisjuggh'ng  shall  not  save  you. 

Well.  To  save  thee, 
Would  beggar  the  stock  of  mercy. 

Over.  Marrall! 

Mar.  Sir. 

Over.  Though  the  witnesses  are  dead,  your  testi- 
mony 
Help  with  an  oath  or  two  :  and  for  thy  master, 
Thy  liberal  master,  my  good  honest  servant, 
I  know  thou  wilt  swear  anything,  to  dash 
This  cunning  sleight :  besides,  I  know  thou  art 
A  public  notary,  and  such  stand  in  law 
For  a  dozen  witnesses  :  the  deed  being  drawn  too 
By  thee,  my  careful  Marral!,  and  delivered 
When  thou  wert  present,  will  make  good  my  title. 
Wilt  thou  not  swear  this  }  [Aside  to  Marrall. 

Mar.  I  !  no,  I  assure  you : 
I  have  a  conscience  not  sear'd  up  like  yours  ; 
I  know  no  deeds. 

Over.  Wilt  thou  betray  me  } 

Mar.  Keep  him 
From  using  of  his  hands,  I'll  use  my  tongue. 
To  his  no  little  torment. 

Over.  Mine  own  varlet 
Rebel  against  me. 

Mar.  Yes,  and  uncase  you  too. 
The  idiot,  the  Patch,  the  slave,  the  booby, 
TYiQ  property  fit  only  to  be  beaten 
For  your  morning  exercise,  your  football,  or 
The  unprofitable  lump  of  flesh,  your  drudge. 
Can  now  anatomize  you,  and  lay  open 
All  your  black  plots,  and  level  with  the  earth 
Your  hill  of  pride :   and,  with  these  gabions^ 

guarded, 
Unload  my  great  artillery,  and  shake, 
Nay  pulverize,  the  walls  you  think  defend  you. 

^  Gabions — wicker  baskets  filled  with  earth,  used  in  fortifica- 
tions. 
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L.  All,  How  he  foams  at  the  mouth  with  rage ! 

Well.  To  him  again. 

Over.  Oh  that  I  had  thee  in  my  gripe,  I  would 
tear  thee 
Joint  after  joint ! 

Mar.  I  know  you  are  a  tearer. 
But  ril  have  first  your  fangs  pared  off,  and  then 
Come  nearer  to  you  ;  when  I  have  discover'd, 
And  made  it  good  before  the  judge,  what  ways, 
And  devilish  practices,  you  used  to  cozen  with 
An  army  of  whole  families,  who  yet  alive. 
And  but  enroU'd  for  soldiers,  were  able 
To  take  in^  Dunkirk. 

Well.  All  will  come  out. 

L.All.  The  better. 

Over.  But  that  I  will  live,  rogue,  to  torture  thee. 
And  make  thee  wish,  and  kneel  in  vain,  to  die, 
These  swords,  that  keep  thee  from  me,  should  fix 

here. 
Although  they  made  my  body  but  one  wound, 
But  I  would  reach  thee. 

Lov.  Heaven's  hand  is  in  this  ; 
One  bandog  worry  the  other  !  [Aside. 

Over.  I  play  the  fool, 
And  make  my  anger  but  ridiculous : 
There   will   be    a   time   and   place,   there  will   be, 

cowards, 
When  you  shall  feel  what  I  dare  do. 

Well.  I  think  so  : 
You  dare  do  any  ill,  yet  want  true  valour 
To  be  honest,  and  repent.         • 

Over.  They  are  words  I  know  not, 
Nor  e*er  will  learn.     Patience,  the  beggar's  virtue. 

Enter  Greedy  and  Parson  Willdo. 

Shall  find  no  harbour  there : — after  these  storms 
At  length   a  calm  appears.     Welcome,   most  wel- 
come ! 

*  lake  in — subdue. 
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There's  comfort  in  thy  looks  ;  is  the  deed  done  ? 
Is  my  daughter  married  ?  say  but  so,  my  chaplain, 
And  I  am  tame. 

Willdo,  Married  !  yes,  I  assure  you. 
Over,  Then  vanish  all  sad  thoughts !  there's  more 
gold  for  thee. 
My  doubts  and  fears  are  in  the  titles  drovvn'd 
Of  my  honourable,  my  right  honourable  daughter. 
Greedy,  Here    will    be   feasting !    at   least   for  a 
month, 
I  am  provided.     +  Emptiness,  croak  no  more, 
You  shall  be  stufFd  like  bagpipes,  not  with  wind. 
But  bearing^  dishes. 

Over,  Instantly  be  here  "i 

[  Whispering  to  WiLLDO. 
To  my  wish !    to   my  wish !     Now  you  that  plot 

against  me, 
And  hope  to  trip  my  heels  up,  that  contemn'd  me, 
Think  on't  and  tremble : — \Loud  music] — they  come ! 

I  hear  the  music. 
A  lane  there  for  my  lord  ! 
We//.  This  sudden  heat 
May  yet  be  cool'd,  sir. 

Over.  Make  way  there  for  my  lord  ! 

Enter  Allworth  and  MARGARET. 

Marg.  Sir,  first  your  pardon,  then  your  blessing, 
with 
Your  full  allowance  of  the  choice  I  have  made. 
As  ever  you  could  make  use  of  your  reason, 

\Knee/ing, 
Grow  not  in  passion  ;  since  you  may  as  well 
Call  back  the  day  that's  past,  as  untie  the  knot 
Which  is  too  strongly  fasten'd  :  not  to  dwell 
Too  long  on  words,  this  is  my  husband. 

Over.  How ! 

A//,  So  I  assure  you  ;  all  the  rites  of  marriage. 
With  every  circumstance,  are  past.    Alas  !  sir, 

'  Baaring'— solid,  substantial. 
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Although  I  am  no  lord,  but  a  lord's  page, 
Your  daughter  and  my  loved  wife  mourns  not  for  it  ; 
And,  for  right  honourable  son-in-law,  you  may  saj'. 
Your  dutiful  daughter. 

Over.  Devil !  are  they  married  ? 

Willdo,  Do  a  father's  part,  and  say.   Heaven  give 
them  joy ! 

Over.  Confusion    and    ruin !    speak,    and    speak 
quickly, 
Or  thou  art  dead. 

Willdo.  They  are  married. 

Over.  Thou  hadst  better 
Have  made  a  contract  with  the  king  of  fiends. 
Than  these  : — my  brain  turns  ! 

Willdo,  Why  this  rage  to  me  ? 
Is  not  this  your  letter,  sir,  and  these  the  words  ? 
Marry  her  to  this  gentleynan. 

Over,  It  cannot — 
Nor  will  I  e'er  believe  it,  'sdeath  !     I  will  not ; 
That  I,  that,  in  all  passages  I  touch'd 
At  worldly  profit,  have  not  left  a  print 
Where  I  have  trod,  for  the  most  curious  search 
To  trace  my  footsteps,  should  be  gull'd  by  children^ 
Baffled  and  fool'd,  and  all  my  hopes  and  labours 
Defeated,  and  made  void. 

Weil.  As  it  appears. 
You  are  so,  my  grave  uncle. 

Over,  Village  nurses 
Revenge  their  wrongs  with  curses  ;  I'll  not  waste 
A  syllable,  but  thus  I  take  the  life 
Which,  wretch,  I  gave  to  thee. 

^Attempts  to  kill  MARGARET. 

Lffv,  \coming forward?^  Hold,  for  your  own  sake  ! 
Though  charity  to  your  daughter  hath  quite  left  you> 
Will  you  do  an  act,  though  in  your  hopes  lost  here. 
Can  leave  no  hope  for  peace  or  rest  hereafter 
Consider  ;  at  the  best  you  are  but  a  man. 
And  cannot  so  create  your  aims,  but  that 
They  may  be  cross'd. 
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Over.  Lord  !  thus  I  spit  at  thee, 
And  at  thy  counsel ;  and  again  desire  thee, 
And  as  thou  art  a  soldier,  if  thy  valour 
Dares  show  itself,  where  multitude  and  example 
Lead  not  the  way,  let's  quit  the  house,  and  change 
Six  words  in  private. 

Lov.  I  am  ready. 

L.  All.  Stay,  sir. 
Contest  with  one  distracted ! 

Well.  You*ll  grow  like  him. 
Should  you  answer  his  vain  challenge. 

Over.  Are  you  pale  ? 
Borrow  his  help,  though  Hercules  call  it  odds, 
I'll  stand  against  both  as  I  am,  hemm'd  in  thus. — 
Since,  like  a  Libyan  lion  in  the  toil, 
My  fury  cannot  reach  the  coward  hunters, 
And  only  spend  itself,  I'll  quit  the  place  : 
Alone  I  can  do  nothing ;  but  I  have  servants. 
And  friends  to  second  me ;  and  if  I  make  not 
This  house  a  heap  of  ashes  (by  my  wrongs. 
What  I  have  spoke  I  will  make  good !)  or  leave 
One  throat  uncut, — if  it  be  possible. 
Hell,  and  to  my  afflictions  !  {Exit 

Mar.  Is  t  not  brave  sport  ? 

Greedy.  Brave  sport  1  I  am  sure  it  has  ta'en  away 
my  stomach ; 
I  do  not  like  the  sauce. 

All.  Nay,  weep  not,  dearest, 
Though  it  express  your  pity  ;  what's  decreed 
Above,  we  cannot  alter. 

L.  All.  His  threats  move  me 
No  scruple,  madam. 

Mar  Was  it  not  a  rare  trick. 
An  it  please  your  worship,  to  make  the  deed  no- 
thing ? 
I  can  do  twenty  neater,  if  you  please 
To  purchase  and  grow  rich  ;  for  I  will  be 
Such  a  solicitor  and  steward  for  you, 
As  never  worshipful  had. 

Well.  I  do  believe  thee ; 
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But  first  discover  the  quaint  means  you  used 
To  raze  out  the  conveyance  ? 

Mar.  They  are  mysteries 
Not  to  be  spoke  in  public :  certain  minerals 
Incorporated  in  the  ink  and  wax. — 
Besides,  he  gave  me  nothing,  but  still  fed  me 
With  hopes  and  blows ;  and  that  was  the  induce- 
ment 
To  this  conundrum.     If  it  please  your  worship 
To  call  to  memory,  this  mad  beast  once  caused  me 
To  urge  you  or  to  drown  or  hang  yourself ; 
ril  do  the  like  to  him  if  you  command  me. 

Well,  You  are  a  rascal !  he  that  dares  be  false 
To  a  master,  though  unjust,  will  ne'er  be  true 
To  any  other.     Look  not  for  reward 
Or  favour  from  me  ;  I  will  shun  thy  sight 
As  I  would  do  a  basilisk's  ;  thank  my  pity, 
If  thou  keep  thy  ears  ;  however,  I  will  take  order 
Your  practice  will  be  silenced. 

Greedy.  I'll  commit  him, 
If  you  will  have  me,  sir. 

Well,  That  were  to  little  purpose ; 
His  conscience  be  his  prison. — Not  a  word. 
But  instantly  be  gone. 

Ord.  Take  this  kick  with  you. 

Amb.  And  this. 

Furfi,  If  that  I  had  my  cleaver  here, 
I  would  divide  your  knave's  head. 

Mar.  This  is  the  haven 
False  servants  still  arrive  at.  [jEjwV. 

Re-enter  OVERREACH. 

L.  AIL  Come  again ! 

Lov,  Fear  not,  I  am  your  guard. 

Well.  His  looks  are  ghastly. 

Willdo.  Some  little  time  I  have  spent,  under  your 
favours. 
In  physical  studies,  and  if  my  judgment  err  not. 
He's  mad  beyond  recovery  ;  but  observe  him. 
And  look  to  yourselves. 
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Over,  Why,  is  not  the  whole  world 
Included  in  myself?  to  what  use  then 
Are    friends    and    servants  ?       Say   there  were    a 

squadron 
Of   pikes,  lined  through  with  shot,    when    I    am 

mounted 
Upon  my  injuries,  shall  I  fear  to  charge  them  ? 
No  ;  ril  through  the  battalia,^  and  that  routed, 

[Flourishing  his  sword  sJieaihed. 

1*11  fall  to  execution. — Ha  I  I  am  feeble  : 
Some  undone  widow  sits  upon  mine  arm, 
And  lakes  away  the  use  oft ;  and  my  sword, 
Glued  to  my  scabbard  with  wrong'd  orphans'  tears, 
Will   not   be  drawn.     Ha !    what   are   these  ?    sure 

hangmen. 
That  come  to  bind  my  hands,  and  then  to  drag  me 
Before  the  judgment-seat :  now  they  are  new  shapes. 
And  do  appear  like  Furies,  with  steel  whips 
To  scourge  my  ulcerous  soul.     Shall  I  then  fall 
Ingloriously,  and  yield  }  no ;  spite  of  Fate, 
I  will  be  forced  to  hell  like  to  myself. 
Though  you  were  legions  of  accursed  spirits. 
Thus  would  I  fly  among  you. 

[Rtis/ies  forward,  and  flings  himself  on  t/u 
groufid. 

Well,  There's  no  help  ; 
Disarm  him  first,  then  bind  him. 

Greedy.  Take  a  mittimus, 
And  carry  him  to  Bedlam. 

Lov.  How  he  foams  ! 

Well.  And  bites  the  earth  ! 

Willdo.  Carry  him  to  some  dark  room, 
There  try  what  art  can  do  for  his  recovery. 

Marg.  Oh,  my  dear  father  !  1 

[They  force  OVERREACH  off.  ' 

All,  You  must  be  patient,  mistress. 
Lov.  Here  is  a  precedent  to  teach  wicked  men. 
That  when  they  leave  religion,  and  turn  atheists, 

*  t,c.  Main  body  of  an  army.  .] 
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Their  own  abilities  leave  them.     Pray  you  take  com- 
fort, 
I  will  endeavour  you  shall  be  his  guardians 
In  his  distractions  ;*  and  for  your  land,  Master  Well- 
born, 
Be  it  good  or  ill  in  law,  V\\  be  an  umpire 
Between  you,  and  this,  the  undoubted  heir 
Of  Sir  Giles  Overreach  ;  for  me,  here's  the  anchor 
That  I  must  fix  on. 

All.  What  you  shall  determine. 
My  lord,  I  will  allow  of. 

Well,  *Tis  the  language 
That  I  speak  too  ;  but  there  is  something  else 
Beside  the  repossession  of  my  land, 
And  payment  of  my  debts,  that  I  must  practise. 
I  had  a  reputation,  but  'twas  lost 
In  my  loose  course  ;  and  until  I  redeem  it 
Some  noble  way,  I  am  but  half  made  up. 
It  is  a  time  of  action  ;  if  your  lordship 
Will  please  to  confer  a  company  upon  me, 
In  your  command,  I  doubt  not,  in  my  service 
To  my  king  and  country,  but  I  shall  do  something 
That  may  make  me  right  again. 

LaiK  Your  suit  is  granted, 
And  you  loved  for  the  motion. 

Well,  \comvig forward^  Nothing  wants  then 
But  your  allowance — and  i?i  that  our  all 
Is  comprehended ;  it  being  known,  nor  we, 
Nor  he  that  wrote  tite  comedy,  can  be  free. 
Without  your  manumission  ;  which  if  you 
Grant  willingly ^  as  a  fair  favour  due 
To  the  poefs,  and  our  labours  {as  ycu  may). 
For  we  despair  not,  gentlemen,  of  the  play  : 
We  jointly  shall  prof  ess  your  grace  hath  might 
To  teach  us  action,  and  him  how  to  write.        [Exeunt. 

*  Allowance — ^approval. 
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TO 


PERKIN   WARBECK. 


■♦♦■ 


JOHN    FORD. 

"  Deep  in  a  dump,  John  Ford  was  alone  gat, 
With  folded  arms  and  melancholy  hat" 

Such  is  the  graphic  contemporary  description  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Elizabethan  dra- 
matists— one  who  occupies  a  place  distinct  and  apart, 
as  havinjy  been  independent  of  the  stage  and  of  litera- 
ture (as  he  takes  care  to  remind  us),  writing  plays 
merely  as  an  amusement  in  his  leisure  hours.  Bom 
in  1 586,  of  a  somewhat  aristocratic  Devonshire  family, 
this  austere  and  unsociable  man  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  a  lawyer  and  entered  the  Middle  Temple. 
His  first  essay  in  literature  was  an  elegiac  poem, 
Fame's  Memorial  {1606)  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of 
Devonshire.  To  the  same  year  belongs  his  prose 
tract,  Honor  TrittmpJiant.  Besides  four  unpublished 
plays,  destroyed  by  Warburton's  oft-execrated  ser- 
vant, he  wrote  several  dramas  in  conjunction  with 
Webster,  Rowley,  and  Dekker.  Two  of  these  are 
extant,  (i)  The  Witch  of  Edminton, — ^founded  on  the 
then  recent  execution  of  Mother  Sawyer  in  1 621,  and 
"  perhaps  the  first  protest  on  the  stage  against  the 
horrors  and   brutalities  of  vulgar  superstition  ; " — 
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written  in  collaboration  with  Rowley  and  Dekker:  and 
(2)  a  moral  masque,  or  allegory  of  the  Seasons,  entitled 
Tlie  Sun's  Darlings  probably  a  re-cast  of  Dekker's  lost 
play,  Phaeton,  Ford's  earliest  printed  play  by  himself 
alone,  produced  when  he  was  43  years  of  age,  is  T/ie 
Lover's  Melancholy^  a  title  avowedly  suggested  by 
Burton's  famous  work.  This,  "  the  best  of  his  three 
romantic  comedies,"  and,  according  to  a  baseless 
anecdote,  stolen  from  Shakspere's  papers,  contains  the 
well-known  graceful  description  of  a  contention  be- 
tween a  nightingale  "ordained  to  be  music's  first 
martyr"  and  "a  sweet  lute's  master."  This  story, 
translated  from  Strada's  Prolusions^  has  also  been 
paraphrased  in  Music's  Duel  by  Crashaw,  evidently 
an  admirer  of  Ford,  and  writer  of  the  following  epi- 
gram — 

**  Thou  cheat'st  us,  Ford ;  mak'st  one  seem  two  by  art ; 
What  is  Lav^s  Sacrifice  but  The  Broken  Heart  t" 

The  latter  of  these  two  dramas  is  Ford's  noblest 
effort,  it  contains  many  most  powerful  and  touching 
passages  and  several  charming  lyrics.  It  has  been 
well  said  that  the  story  (probably  derived  from  some 
Italian  source)  is  not  of  one  but  of  three  broken 
hearts.  The  plot,  though  complicated,  is  skilfully 
constructed.  The  comic  episodes  are  rather  above 
the  average  of  Ford's  attempts  at  wit  elsewhere ;  of 
true  humour  he  is  utterly  devoid,  and  in  his  gratui- 
tously gross  and  dull  underplots  he  introduces  us  to  a 
"  despicable  set  of  buffoons,"  who  merely  excite  our 
'  contempt  and  loathing,  not  our  laughter.  Perhaps 
that  "  wise  piece  of  formality,"  the  Mayor  of  Cork  in 
Per  kin  Warbccky  is  the  sole  exception  to  this  remark. 
Love's  Sacrifice^  an  inferior  play,  somewhat  resem- 
bling OtJullo^  exemplifies  Ford's  love  of  repulsive  and 
unnatural  plots,  as  also  does  a  play,  considered  by 
many  his  masterpiece,  but  which  cannot  be  even  named 
here.  Ford  "  unquestionably  displayed  great  power 
in  these  horrors,  which  was  all  he  desired  ;  but  had 
he  been  of  the  first  order  of  poets,  he  would  have 
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found  and  displayed  superior  power  in  familiar  matter 
of  to-day,  in  failings  to  which  all  are  liable,  virtues 
which  all  may  practise,  and  sorrows  for  which  all 
may  feel  the  better."  (H.  Coleridge.)  To  three  of 
Ford's  productions  these  remarks  are  not  applicable, 
viz.,  the  badly-constructed  comedy  of  T/ie  Fancies, 
CIuLste  and  Noble^^t,  tragi-comedy,  The  Lady's  Trials 
which,  though  good  in  parts,  is  as  a  whoje  feeble  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  lastly  his  fine  chronicle  history, 
Perkin  Warbeck  (1634),  founded  on  Bacon's  Life  of 
Henry  Vllth  ;  which,  together  with  Marlowe's  Ed- 
ward Ilnd  and  the  anonymous  Edward  Illrd^  de^ 
serves  to  be  ranked  next  to  Shakspere's  historical 
dramas.  Swinburne,  in  his  admirable  essay  on  Ford, 
thus  speaks  of  this  play:  "The  simple  and  lofty 
purity  of  conception,  the  exact  and  delicate  accuracy 
of  execution,  are  alike  unimpaired  by  any  slip  or  flaw 
of  judgment  or  of  feeling.  The  heroic  sincerity  of 
Warbeck,  his  high  courtesy  and  constancy,  his  frank 
gratitude  and  chivalrous  confidence,  give  worthy 
proof  of  Ford's  ability  to  design  a  figure  of  stainless 
and  exalted  presence ;  the  sad,  strong  faith  of  his 
wife,  the  pure  and  daring  devotion  of  the  lover  who 
has  lost  her,  the  petulant  and  pathetic  pride  of  her 
father,  all  melted  at  last  into  stately  sympathy  and 
approval  of  her  truth  in  extremity  of  trial ;  and  more 
than  all  these,  the  noble  mutual  recognition  and  re- 
gard of  Warbeck  and  Dalyell  in  the  time  of  final 
test,  are  qualities  which  raise  the  drama  to  the  highest 
place  among  its  compeers  for  moral  tone  and  effect. 
Of  imaginative  beauty  and  poetic  passion  this  play 
has  nothing ;  but  for  noble  and  equable  design  of 
character  it  stands  at  the  head  of  Ford's  works." 
This  play  was  revived  in  1745.  The  subject  also 
attracted  Schiller. 

Of  all  his  contemporaries,  Webster  most  nearly 
resembles  Ford,  especially  in  his  choice  of  horrible 
and  abnormal  subjects  ;  but,  as  has  been  well  said, 
the  power  of  Webster  lies  in  terror,  that  of  Ford 
in  tenderness.     He  is  the  poet  of  the  broken  heart ; 
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he  is  above  all  a  sentimentalist,  as  the  very  names 
of  his  plays  show.  Harrowing  scenes  of  intense 
and  tender  pathos  are  his  forte.  His  versification 
is  soft  and  fluent.  Although  not  equal  to  Dekker 
or  Fletcher  in  this  respect,  he  possessed  a  consider- 
able l)nic  note.  Hazlitt  (his  severest  critic)  finds  his 
plays  defective  in  imagery,  in  character,  and  in 
action  ;  and  artificial  in  style.  Although  Lamb  pro- 
bably erred  in  placing  Ford  in  the  first  order  of 
dramatists,  still,  as  Swinburne  rightly  observes,  his 
"  name  is  ineffaceable  from  the  scroll  of  our  great 
writers  ;  it  is  one  of  the  loftier  landmarks  of  English 
poetry." 
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Scene  :— PARTLY    IN    ENGLAND  AND   PARTLY  IN 

SCOTLAND. 


Portions  which  may  be  omitted,  enclosed  in  thick  brackets : — 

Act  I.  Sc.  i.  pp.  37i-373»  374  ;  Sc.  iii.  all. 

Act  II.  Sc.  ii.  pp.  39 1 -395  ;  Sc.  iii.  pp.  400-403. 

Act  III.  Sc.  i.  pp.  404,  405  ;  Sc.  iii.  pp.  415,  416. 

Act  IV.  Sc.  i.  all ;    Sc.   ii.  pp.  425,  426 ;   Sc.  iv.  pp. 

433-435- 
Act  V.  Sc.  i.  pp.  439, 440 ;  Sc.  iii.  pp.  449-451. 


Scheme  for  grouping  the  parts  with  17  readers;    11  single 

characters  and  6  groups  : — 


Surrey 
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Frion 
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Clifford   . 
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Servant    . 

3 

Constable 

10 

Stanley    . 
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Sketon 

33 
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There  is  music  and  a  dance  in  Act  iii.  Sc.  ii.  p.  411. 


PERKIN     WARBECK, 


-M- 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Westminster.    The  Royal  Presence-Chamber. 

Enter  King  Henry,  supported  to  the  Throne  by  the 
Bishop  ^Durham,  «;2rf Sir  William  Stanley. 
Earl  of  Oxford,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  Lord 
Dawbeney. — A  Guard, 

K,  Hen.  Still  to  be  haunted,  still  to  be  pursued, 
Still  to  be  frighted  with  false  apparitions 
Of  pageant  majesty,  and  new-coin'd  greatness, 
As  if  we  were  a  mockery  king  in  state. 
Only  ordain'd  to  lavish  sweat  and  blood, 
In  scorn  and  laughter,  to  the  ghosts  of  York, 
Is  all  below  our  merits  ;  yet,  my  lords, 
My  friends  and  counsellors,  yet  we  sit  fast 
In  our  own  royal  birthright :  the  rent  face 
And   bleeding  wounds    of    England's    slaughtered 

people, 
Have  been  by  us,  as  by  the  best  physician, 
At  last  both  thoroughly  cured,  and  set  in  safety  ; 
And  yet,  for  all  this  glorious  work  of  peace, 
Ourself  is  sc^ce  secure. 

{Dur.  The  rage  of  malice 
Conjures  fresh  spirits  with  the  spells  of  York. 
For  ninety  years  ten  English  kings  and  princes. 
Threescore  great  dukes  and  earls,  a  thousand  lords 
And  valiant  knights,  two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
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Of  English  subjects  have,  in  civil  wars, 
Been  sacrificed  to  an  uncivil  thirst 
Of  discord  and  ambition  :  this  hot  vengeance 
Of  the  just  Powers  above,  to  utter  ruin 
And  desolation,  had  reign'd  on,  but  that 
Mercy  did  gently  sheath  the  sword  of  justice, 
In  lending  to  this  blood-shrunk  commonwealth 
A  new  soul,  new  birth,  in  your  sacred  person. 

Daw,  Edward    the   Fourth,  after  a  doubtful  for- 
tune, 
Yielded  to  nature,  leaving  to  his  sons, 
Edward  and  Richard,  the  inheritance 
Of  a  most  bloody  purchase  ;  these  young  princes, 
Richard  the  tyrant,  their  unnatural  uncle. 
Forced  to  a  violent  grave  ;*  so  just  is  Heaven  ! 
Him  hath  your  majesty,  by  your  own  arm 
Divinely  strengthened,  pull'd  from  his  Boar's  sty,^ 
And  struck  the  black  usurper  to  a  carcase. 
Nor  doth  the  house  of  York  decay  in  honours, 
Though  Lancaster  doth  repossess  his  right ; 
For  Edward's  daughter  is  king  Henry's  queen  : 
A  blessed  union,  and  a  lasting  blessing 
For  this  poor  panting  island,  if  some  shreds, 
Some  useless  remnant  of  the  house  of  York 
Grudge  not  at  this  content. 

Oxfu  Margaret  of  Burgundy 
Blows  fresh  coals  of  division. 

Sur,  Painted  fires, 
Without  or  heat  to  scorch,  or  light  to  cherish. 

Dazv,  York's  headless  trunk,  her  father ;  Edward's 
fate, 
Her  brother,  king ;  the  smothering  of  her  nephews 
By  tyrant  Gloster,  brother  to  her  nature. 
Nor  Gloster's  own  confusion,  (all  decrees 
Sacred  in  heaven)  can  move  this  woman-monster, 
But  that  she  still,  from  the  unbottom'd  mine 
Of  devilish  policies,  doth  vent  the  ore 
Of  troubles  and  sedition.* 

*  AUudinj  to  the  anr.orial  bearings  of  Richard  IlL 
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Oxf.  Whose  twins  being  born, 
(A  prodigy  in  nature,)  even  the  youngest 
Is  fifteen  years  of  age  at  his  first  entrance, 
As  soon  as  known  i*  th'  world,  tall  striplings,  strong 
And  able  to  give  battle  unto  kings  ; 
Idols  of  Yorkshire  malice. 

Daw,  And  but  idols  ; 
A  steely  hammer  crushes  them  to  pieces. 

AT.  Hen,  Lambert,  the  eldest,  lords,  is  in  our  ser- 
vice, 
Preferred  by  an  officious  care  of  duty 
From  the  scullery  to  a  falconer ;  strange  example  ! 
Which  shews  the  difference  between  noble  natures 
And  the  base-born  :  but]  for  the  upstart  duke. 
The  new-revived  York,  Edward's  second  son, 
Murder'd  long  since  i*  th*  Tower ;  he  lives  again, 
And  vows  to  be  your  king. 

Stafu  The  throne  is  fiU'd,  sir. 

K.  Hen,  True,  Stanley  ;   and  the  lawful  heir  sits 
on  it : 
A  guard  of  angels,  and  the  holy  prayers 
Of  loyal  subjects  are  a  sure  defence 
Against  all  force  and  counsel  of  intrusion. — 
But  now,  my  lords,  put  case,  some  of  our  nobles. 
Our   Great   Ones,   should    give    countenance    and 

courage 
To  trim  duke  Perkin  ;  you  will  all  confess 
Our  bounties  have  unthriftily  been  scatter'd 
Amongst  unthankful  men. 

\Daw,  Unthankful  beasts. 
Dogs,  villains,  traitors ! 

K,  Hen,  Dawbeney,  let  the  guilty 
Keep  silence ;  I  accuse  none,  though  I  know 
Foreign  attempts  against  a  state  and  kingdom 
Are  seldom  without  some  great  friends  at  home. 

Stan,  Sir,  if  no  other  abler  reasons  else 
Of  duty  or  allegiance  could  divert 
A  headstrong  resolution,  yet  the  dangers 
So  lately  past  by  men  of  blood  and  fortunes 
In  Lambert  Simnel's  party,  must  command 
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More  than  a  fear,  a  terror  to  conspiracy. 
The  high-born  Lincoln,  son  to  De  la  Pole, 
The  earl  of  Kildare,  (the  lord  Geraldine,) 
Francis  lord  Lovell,  and  the  German  baron, 
Bold  Martin  Swart,  with  Broughton  and  the  rest, 
(Most  spectacles  of  ruin,  some  of  mercy) 
Are  precedents  sufficient  to  forewarn 
The  present  times,  or  any  that  live  in  them, 
What  folly,  nay,  what  madness  'twere  to  lift 
A  finger  up  in  all  defence  but  yours. 
Which  can  be  but  impostorous  in  a  title. 

K.  Hen.  Stanley,  we  know  thou  lov*st  us,  and  thy 
heart 
Is  figured  on  thy  tongue  ;  nor  think  we  less 
Of  any's  here.] — How  closely  we  have  hunted 
This  cub  (since  he  unlodg'd)  from  hole  to  hole. 
Your  knowledge  is  our  chronicle  ;  first  Ireland, 
The  common  stage  of  novelty,  presented 
This  gewgaw  to  oppose  us ;  there  the  Geraldines 
And  Butlers  once  again  stood  in  support 
Of  this  colossic  statue :  Charles  of  France 
Thence  caird  him  into  his  protection. 
Dissembled  him  the  lawful  heir  of  England ; 
Yet  this  was  all  but  French  dissimulation, 
Aiming  at  peace  with  us  ;  which,  being  granted 
On  honourable  terms  on  our  part,  suddenly 
This  smoke  of  straw  was  packed  from  France  again, 
T'  infect  some  grosser  air :  and  now  we  learn 
(Maugre  the  malice  of  the  dastard  Nevill,t 
Sir  Taylor,  and  a  hundred  English  rebels) 
They're  all  retired  to  Flanders,*  to  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy. 
But  we  will  hunt  him  there  too  !  we  will  hunt  him. 
Hunt  him  to  death,  even  in  the  beldam's  closet. 
Though  the  archduke  were  his  buckler ! 

Sur.  She  has  styled  him, 
"  The  fair  white  rose  of  England." 

Daw.  Jolly  gentleman ! 
More  fit  to  be  a  swabber  to  the  Flemish, 
After  a  drunken  surfeit 
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Enter  Urswick. 

Urs,  Gracious  sovereign. 
Please  you  peruse  this  paper.  [7"^^  King  reads, 

Dur  The  king's  countenance 
Gathers  a  sprightly  blood. 

Daw.  Good  news  ;  believe  it. 

K,  Hen,  Urswick,   thine   ear. — Thou  hast  lodged 
him  } 

Urs,  Strongly  safe,  sir, 

K,  Hen,  Enough, — is  Barley  come  too  ? 

Urs,  No,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen,  No   matter — phew !   he's  but  a  running 
weed. 
At  pleasure  to  be  pluck'd  up  by  the  roots  ; 
But  more  of  this  anon. — I  have  bethought  me. 
My  lords,  for  reasons  which  you  shall  partake. 
It  is  our  pleasure  to  remove  our  court 
From  Westminster  to  the  Tower  :  we  will  lodge 
This  very  night  there ;  give,  lord  chamberlain, 
A  present  order  for  it 

Stan,  The  Tower  ! — [Aside,] — I  shall,  sir. 

K.  Hen.  Come,  my  true,  best,  fast   friends,  these 
clouds  will  vanish, 
The  sun  will  shine  at  full ;  the  heavens  are  clearing. 

[Flourish, — Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Edinburgh.    An  Apartment  in  Lord  Hunt- 
ley's Hoj^e, 

Enter  HUNTLEY  and  Dalyell. 

Hunt,  You  trifle  time,  sir. 

Dal,  Oh,  my  noble  lord, 
You  construe  my  griefs  to  so  hard  a  sense, 
That  where  the  text  is  argument  of  pity, 
Matter  of  earnest  love,  your  gloss  corrupts  it 
With  too  much  ill-placed  mirth. 
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Hunt  "Much  mirth,"  Lord'Dalyell! 
Not  so,  I  vow.     Observe  me,  sprightly  gallant. 
I  know  thou  art  a  noble  lad,  a  handsome, 
Descended  from  an  honourable  ancestry, 
Forward  and  active,  dost  resolve  to  wrestle, 
And  ruffle  in  the  world  by  noble  actions, 
For  a  brave  mention  to  posterity : 
I  scorn  not  thy  affection  to  my  daughter, 
Not  I,  by  good  Saint  Andrew  ;  but  this  bugbear. 
This  tale  of  honour,! — honour,  Dalyell,  honour  ! 
So  hourly  chats  and  tattles  in  mine  ear, 
The  piece  of  royalty  that  is  stitch'd  up 
In  my  Kate's  blood,  that  'tis  as  dangerous 
For  thee,  young  lord,  to  perch  so  near  an  eaglet. 
As  foolish  for  my  gravity  to  admit  it : 
I  have  spoke  all  at  once, 

DaL  Sir,  with  this  truth, 
You  mix  such  wormwood,  that  you  leave  no  hope 
For  my  disordered  palate  e*er  to  relish 
A  wholesome  taste  again  :  alas  !  I  know,  sir, 
What  an  unequal  distance  lies  between 
Great  Huntley's  daughter's  birth  and  Dalyell's  for- 
tunes ; 
She's  the  king's  kinswoman,  placed  near  the  crown, 
A  princess  of  the  blood,  and  I  a  subject. 

Hunt,  Right ;  but  a  noble  subject ;  put  in  that  too* 

DaL  I  could  add  more ;  and  in  the  rightest  line, 
Derive  my  pedigree  from  Adam  Mure, 
A  Scottish  knight ;  whose  daughter  was  the  mother 
To  him  who  first  began  the  race  of  Jameses,! 
That  sway  the  sceptre  to  this  very  day. 
But  kindreds  are  not  ours,  when  once  the  date 
Of  many  years  have  swallow'd  up  the  memory 
Of  their  originals  ;  so  pasture-fields. 
Neighbouring  too  near  the  ocean,  are  supp'd  up 
And  known  no  more :  for  stood  I  in  my  first 
And  native  greatness,  if  my  princely  mistress 
Vouchsafed  me  not  her  servant,  'twere  as  good 
I  were  reduced  to  clownery,  to  nothing. 
As  to  a  throne  of  wonder. 
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Hunt.  Now,  by  Saint  Andrew, 
A  spark  of  metal !  he  has  a  brave  fire  in  him. 
1  would  he  had  my  daughter,  so  I  knew 't  not. 
But 't   must   not   be  so,  must  not — [Aside.} — Well, 

young  lord, 
This  will  not  do  yet ;  if  the  girl  be  headstrong, 
And  will  not  hearken  to  good  counsel,  steal  her, 
And  run  away  with  her  ;  dance  galliards,^  do, 
And  frisk  about  the  world  to  learn  the  languages  : 
'Twill  be  a  thriving  trade  ;  you  may  set  up  by 't. 

Da/.  With  pardon,  noble  Gordon,  this  disdain 
Suits  not  your  daughter's  honour,  tor  my  constancy. 

Hunt.  YouVe  angry — would  he  would  beat  me,  I 
deserve  it.  \Aside. 

Dalyell,  thy  hand,  we  are  friends  :  follow  thy  court- 
ship. 
Take  thine  own  time  and  speak  ;  if  thou  prevail'st 
With  passion,  more  than  I  can  with  my  counsel, 
She's  thine  ;  nay,  she  is  thine :  'tis  a  fair  match, 
Free  and  allow'd.     Til  only  use  my  tongue. 
Without  a  father's  power ;  use  thou  thine  : 
Self  do,  self  have — no  more  words ;  win  and  wear 
her. 

Dal.  You  bless  me  ;  I  am  now  too  poor  in  thanks 
To  pay  the  debt  I  owe  you. 

Hunt.  Nay,  thouVt  poor  enough. — 
I  love  his  spirit  infinitely.     [Aside.] — Look  ye. 
She  comes  :  to  her  now,  to  her,  to  her ! 

£nter  Katherine  and  Jane. 

Kat/i.  The  king  commands  your  presence,  sir. 

hunt.  The  gallant — 
This,  this,  this  lord,  this  servant,  Kate,  of  yours. 
Desires  to  be  your  master. 

Kath.  I  acknowledge  him 
A  worthy  friend  of  mine. 

DaL  Your  humblest  creature. 

'  A  lively  French  dance. 
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Hunt,  So,  so  ;  the  game's  a-foot,  Tm  in  cold  hunt- 
ing, 
The  hare  and  hounds  are  parties.  \Aside. 

DaL  Princely  lady, 
How  most  unworthy  I  am  to  employ 
My  services,  in  honour  of  your  virtues, 
How  hopeless  my  desires  are  to  enjoy 
Your  fair  opinion,  and  much  more  your  love  ; 
Are  only  matter  of  despair,  unless 
Your  goodness  give  large  warrant  to  my  boldness. 
My  feeble-wing*d  ambition. 

Hunt.  This  is  scurvy.  \Aside. 

Kath.  My  lord,!  interrupt  you  not. 

Hunt,  Indeed ! 
Now  on  my  life  she'll  court  him — [Aside], — Nay, 
nay,  on,  sir. 

Dal.  Oft  have  I  tuned  the  lesson  of  my  sorrows 
To  sweeten  discord,  and  enrich  your  pity. 
But  all  in  vain :  here  had  my  comforts  sunk 
And  never  ris*n  again,  to  tell  a  story 
Of  the  despairing  lover,  had  not  now, 
Even  now,  the  earl  your  father 

Hunt.  He  means  me  sure.  [Aside, 

Dal,  After  some  fit  disputes  of  your  condition, 
Your  highness  and  my  lowness,  given  a  licence 
Which  did  not  more  embolden,  than  encourage 
My  faulting  tongue. 

Hunt,  How,  how  ?  how's  that }  embolden  } 
Encourage }  I  encourage  ye  ?  d'ye  hear,  sir } 
A  subtle  trick,  a  quaint  one. — Will  you  hear,  man  ? 
What  did  I  say  to  you }  come,  come,  to  th'  point 

Kath,  It  shall  not  need,  my  lord. 

Hunt,  Then  hear  me,  Kate  ! — 
Keep  you  on  that  hand  of  her  ;  I  on  this. — 
Thou  stand'st  between  a  father  and  a  suitor. 
Both  striving  for  an  interest  in  thy  heart : 
He  courts  thee  for  affection,  I  for  duty ; 
He  as  a  servant  pleads  ;  but  by  the  privilege 
Of  nature,  though  I  might  command,  my  care 
Shall  only  counsel  what  it  shall  not  force. 
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Thou    canst  but   make    one    choice ;    the    ties  of 

marriage 
Are  tenures,  not  at  will,  but  during  life. 
Consider  whose  thou  art,  and  who  ;  a  princess, 
A  princess  of  the  royal  blood  of  Scotland, 
In  the  full  spring  of  youth,  and  fresh  in  beauty. 
The  king  that  sits  upon  the  throne  is  young, 
And  yet  unmarried,  forward  in  attempts 
On  any  least  occasion,  to  endanger 
His  person  ;  wherefore,  Kate,  as  I  am  confident 
Thou  dar'st  not  wrong  thy  birth  and  education,* 
Thou  wilt  proportion  all  thy  thoughts  to  side^ 
Thy  equals,  if  not  equal  thy  superiors. 
My  lord  of  Dalyell,  young  in  years,  is  old 
In  honours,  but  nor  eminent  in  titles 
Nor  in  estate,  that  may  support  or  add  to 
The  expectation  of  thy  fortunes.     Settle 
Thy  will  and  reason  by  a  strength  of  judgment, 
For,  in  a  word,  I  give  thee  freedom  ;  take  it. 
If  equal  fates  have  not  ordain'd  to  pitch 
Thy  hopes  above  my  height,  let  not  thy  passion 
Lead  thee  to  shrink  mine  honour  in  oblivion  : 
Thou  art  thine  own  ;  I  have  done. 

Dal,  Oh  !  You  are  all  oracle. 
The  living  stock  and  root  of  truth  and  wisdom. 

Kath.  My  worthiest  lord   and  father,  the  indul- 
gence 
Of  your  sweet  composition,  thus  commands 
The  lowest  of  obedience  ;  you  have  granted 
A  liberty  so  large,  that  I  want  skill 
To  choose  without  direction  of  example : 
From  which  I  daily  learn,  by  how  much  more 
You  take  off  from  the  roughness  of  a  father. 
By  so  much  more  I  am  engaged  to  tender 
The  duty  of  a  daughter.     For  respects 
Of  birth,  degrees  of  title,  and  advancement, 
I  nor  admire  nor  slight  them  ;  all  my  studies 
Shall  ever  aim  at  this  perfection  only, 

*  Keep  pace  with. 
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To  live  and  die  so,  that  you  may  not  blush 
In  any  course  of  mine  to  own  me  yours. 

Hunt  Kate,  Kate,  thou  grow'st  upon  my  heart,  like 
peace, 
Creating  every  other  hour  a  jubilee. 

Kath,  To  you,  my  lord  of  Dalyell,  I  address 
Some  few  remaining  words :  the  general  fame 
That  speaks  your  merit,  even  in  vulgar  tongues. 
Proclaims  it  clear  ;  but  in  the  best,  a  precedent. 

Hunt.  Good  wench,  good  girl,  i'  faith ! 

Kath.  For  my  part,  trust  me, 
I  value  mine  own  worth  at  higher  rate, 
'Cause  you  are  pleas'd  to  prize  it :  if  the  stream 
Of  your  protested  service  (as  you  term  it) 
Run  in  a  constancy,  more  than  a  compliment, 
It  shall  be  my  delight,  that  worthy  love 
Leads  you  to  worthy  actions  ;  and  these  guide  you 
Richly  to  wed  an  honourable  name  : 
So  every  virtuous  praise,  in  after  ages, 
Shall  be  your  heir.* 

Hunt.  Oh,  that  I  were  young  again  ! 
She'd  make  me  court  proud  danger,  and  suck  spirit 
From  reputation. 

Kath.  To  the  present  motion. 
Here's  all  that  I  dare  answer :  when  a  ripeness 
Of  more  experience,  and  some  use  of  time. 
Resolves  to  treat  the  freedom  of  my  youth 
Upon  exchange  of  troths,  I  shall  desire 
No  surer  credit  of  a  match  with  virtue 
Than  such  as  lives  in  you ;  mean  time,  my  hopes 

are 
Preserved  secure^  in  having  you  a  friend. 

Dal.  You  are  a  blessed  lady,  and  instruct 
Ambition  not  to  soar  a  farther  flight, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  air  of  your  soft  voice. — 
My  noble  lord  of  Huntley,  you  have  lent 
A  full  extent  of  bounty  to  this  parley  ; 
And  for  it  shall  command  your  humblest  servant. 

Hunt.  Enough :  we  are  still  friends,  and  will  con- 
tinue 
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A  hearty  love. — Oh,  Kate  !  thou  art  mine  own. — 
No  more ; — my  lord  of  Crawford. 

Enter  Crawford. 

Craw.  From  the  king 
I  come,  my  lord  of  Huntley,  who  in  council 
Requires  your  present  aid. 

Hunt  Some  weighty  business  } 

Craw,  A  secretary  from  a  duke  of  York, 
The  second  son  to  the  late  English  Edward, 
Concealed,  I  know  not  where,  these  fourteen  years, 
Craves  audience  from  our  master ;  and  'tis  said 
The  duke  himself  is  following  to  the  court. 

Hunt  Duke  upon  duke !  'tis  well,  'tis  well ;  here's 
bustling 
For  majesty : — my  lord,  I,  will  along  with  you. 

Craw.  My  service,  noble  lady. 

Kath.  Please  you  walk,  sir  1 

Dal.  [Aside.]  Times  have   their  changes ;  sorrow 
makes  men  wise ; 
The  sun  itself  must  set  as  well  as  rise  ; 
Then,  why  not  I } — Fair  madam,  I  wait  on  you. 

[jExeunt 


[SCENE  III.— London.     An  Apartment  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  Robert  Clif- 
ford, and  Urswick. — Lights. 

Dur.  You  find.  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  how  securely 
King  Henry,  our  great  master,  doth  commit 
His  person  to  your  loyalty  ;  you  taste 
His  bounty  and  his  mercy  even  in  this ; 
That  at  a  time  of  night  so  late,  a  place 
So  private  as  his  closet,  he  is  pleas'd 
To  admit  you  to  his  favour  :  do  not  falter 
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In  your  discovery  ;  but  as  you  covet 

A  liberal  grace,  and  pardon  for  your  follies, 

So  labour  to  deserve  it,  by  laying  open 

All  plots,  all  persons,  that  contrive  against  it 

Urs.  Remember  not  the  witchcrafts,  or  the  magic. 
The  charms  and  incantations,  which  the  sorceress 
Of  Burgundy  hath  cast  upon  your  reason  : 
Sir  Robert,  be  your  own  friend  now,  discharge 
Your  conscience  freely ;  all  of  such  as  love  you, 
Stand  sureties  for  your  honesty  and  truth. 
Take  heed  you  do  not  dally  with  the  king, 
He  is  wise  as  he  is  gentle. 

Clif,  I  am  miserable, 
If  Henry  be  not  merciful. 

Urs,  The  king  comes. 

Enter  King  HENRY. 

K,  Hen,  Clifford ! 

Clif,  (JCneels.)  fLet  my  weak  knees  root  on^the 
earth, 
If  I  appear  as  lepVous  in  my  treacheries. 
Before  your  royal  eyes,  as  to  mine  own 
I  seem  a  monster,  by  my  breach  of  truth. 

K.  Hen.  Clifford,  stand  up ;  for  instance^  of  thy 
safety, 
I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

Clif.  A  sovereign  balm 
For  my  bruised  soul,  I  kiss  it  with  a  greediness. 

[Kisses  the  King's  hand^  andtises. 

Sir,  you  are  a  just  master,  but  I 

K.  Heft,  Tell  me. 
Is  every  circumstance  thou  hast  set  down 
With  thine  own  hand,  within  this  paper,  true  ? 
Is  it  a  sure  intelligence  of  all 
The  progress  of  our  enemies'  intents. 
Without  corruption  ? 

Clif.  True,  as  I  wish  heaven  ; 
Or  my  infected  honour  white  again. 

'  ue.  Proof,  example. 


J 
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K.  Hen.  We  know  all,  Clifford,  fully,  since  this 
meteor, 
This  airy  apparition  first  discradled 
From  Tournay  into  Portugal ;  and  thence 
Advanced  his  fiery  blaze  for  adoration 
To  th'  superstitious  Irish  ;  since  the  beard 
Of  this  wild  comet,  conjured  into  France, 
Sparkled  in  antic  flames  in  Charles  his  court ; 
But  shrunk  again  from  thence,  and,  hid  in  darkness, 
Stole  into  Flanders^    ♦    *    ♦    ♦    * 
♦     *    *    ♦    4c    flourishing  the  rags 
Of  painted  power  on  the  shore  of  Kent, 
Whence  he  was  beaten  back  with  shame  and  scorn. 
Contempt,  and  slaughter  of  some  naked  outlaws : 
But  tell  me,  what  new    course  now  shapes  duke 
Perkin  ? 

Clif.  For  Ireland,  mighty  Henry ;  so  instructed 
By  Stephen  Frion,  sometimes  secretary 
In  the  French  tongue  unto  your  sacred  excellence. 
But  Perkin's  tutor  now. 

K.  Hen.  A  subtle  villain 
That  Frion,  Frion, — ^you,  my  lord  of  Durham, 
Knew  well  tl^e  man. 

Dur.  French,  both  in  heart  and  actions. 

K.  Hen.  Some  Irish  heads  work  in  this  mine  of 
treason ; 
Speak  them. 

Clif.  Not  any  of  the  best ;  your  fortune 
Hath  duird  their  spleens.    Never  had  counterfeit    • 
Such  a  confused  rabble  of  lost  bankrupts 
For  counsellors :  first  Heron,  a  broken  mercer. 
Then  John  a- Water,  sometime  mayor  of  Cork, 
Sketon  a  taylor,  and  a  scrivener 
Caird  Astley :  and  whate'er  these  list  to  treat  of, 
Perkin  must  hearken  to  ;  but  Frion,  cunning 
Above  these  dull  capacities,  still  prompts  him 
To  fly  to  Scotland,  to  young  James  the  Fourth ; 
And  sue  for  aid  to  him :  this  is  the  latest 
Of  all  their  resolutions. 

^  Something  is  apparently  lost  here. 
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K.  Hen.  Still  more  Frion  ! 
Pestilent  adder,  he  will  hiss  out  poison, 
As  dangerous  as  infectious — we  must  match  him. 
Clifford,  thou  hast  spoke  home,  we  give  thee  life : 
But,  Clifford,  there  are  people  of  our  own 
Remain  behind  untold  ;  who  are  they,  Clifford  ? 
Name  those,  and  we  are  friends,  and  will  to  rest ; 
*Tis  thy  last  task. 

Clif.  Oh,  sir,  here  I  must  break 
A  most  unlawful  oath  to  keep  a  just  one. 

K,  Hen,  Well,  well,  be  brief,  be  brief. 

Clif.  The  first  in  rank 
Shall  be  John  Ratcliffe,  Lord  Fitzwater,  then 
Sir  Simon  Mountford,  and  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites, 
With  William  Dawbeney,  Chessoner,  Astwoou, 
Worsley,  the  dean  of  Paul's,  two  other  friars, 
And  Robert  Ratcliffe. 

K,  Hen,  Churchmen  are  turn*d  devils. 
These  are  the  principal  ? 

Clif,  One  more  remains 
Unnam'd,  whom  I  could  willingly  forget. 

K,  Hen.  Ha,  Clifford  !  one  more  ? 

Clif,  Great  sir,  do  not  hear  him  ; 
For   when   Sir   William    Stanley,  your  lord  cham- 
berlain. 
Shall  come  into  the  list,  as  he  is  chief, 
I  shall  lose  credit  with  you  ;  yet  this  lord, 
Last  named,  is  first  against  you. 

K,  Hen,  Urswick,  the  light ! 
View  well  my  face,  sirs,  is  there  blood  left  in  it  ? 

Diir.  You  alter  strangely,  sir. 

K.  Hen,  Alter,  lord  bishop  ! 
Why,  Clifford  stabb'd  me,  or  I  dreamed  he  stabbed  me. 
Sirrah,  it  is  a  custom  with  the  guilty 
To  think  they  set  their  own  stains  off,  by  laying 
Aspersions  on  some  nobler  than  tliemselves  : 
Lies  wait  on  treasons,  as  I  find  it  here. 
Thy  life  again  is  forfeit ;  I  recal 
My  word  of  mercy,  for  I  know  thou  dar'st 
Repeat  the  name  no  more. 
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Clif.  I  dare,  and  once  more, 
Upon  my  knowledge,  name  Sir  William  Stanley, 
Both  in  his  counsel  and  his  purse,  the  chief 
Assistant  to  the  feigned  duke  of  York. 

DuK  Most  strange ! 

Urs,  Most  wicked  ! 

K,  Hen.  Yet  again,  once  more. 

Clif,  Sir  William  Stanley  is  your  secret  enemy, 
And,  if  time  fit,  will  openly  profess  it 

AT.   Hen,    Sir    William    Stanley!       Who.?      Sir 
William  Stanley! 
My  chamberlain,  my  counsellor,  the  love, 
The  pleasure  of  my  court,  my  bosom  friend. 
The  charge,  and  the  controlment  of  my  person  ; 
The  keys  and  secrets  of  my  treasury  ; 
The  all  of  all  I  am  !     I  am  unhappy. 
Misery  of  confidence, — let  me  turn  traitor 
To  mine  own  person,  yield  my  sceptre  up 
To  Edward's  sister,  +and  her  dastard  duke  ! 

Dur,  You  lose  your  constant  temper. 

K.  Hen,  Sir  William  Stanley ! 
Oh,  do  not  blame  me  ;  he,  'twas  only  he 
Who,  having  rescued  me  in  Bosworth  field 
From  Richard's  bloody  sword,  snatch'd  from  his 

head 
The  kingly  crown,  and  placed  it  first  on  mine. 
He  never  fail'd  me  ;  what  have  I  deserv'd 
To  lose  this  good  man's  heart,  or  he  his  own  ? 

Urs,  The  night  doth  waste,  this  passion  ill  becomes 
you; 
Provide  against  your  danger. 

K.  Hen,  Let  it  be  so. 
Urswick,  command  straight  Stanley  to  his  chamber. 
'Tis  well  we  are  i'  th'  Tower  ;  set  a  guard  on  him. 
Clifford,  to  bed  ;  you  must  lodge  here  to-night ; 
We'll  talk  with  you  to-morrow.     My  sad  soul 
Divines  strange  troubles. 

Daw,  [TvitAin.]  Ho  !  the  king !  the  king ! 
I  must  have  entrance. 

K,  Hen,  Dawbeney's  voice  ;  admit  him. 

C  C 
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What  new  combustions  huddle  next,  to  keep 
Our  eyes  from  rest  ? — the  news  ? 

Enter  Dawbeney. 

Daw,  Ten  thousand  Cornish, 
Grudging  to  pay  your  subsidies,  have  gathered 
A  head  ;  led  by  a  blacksmith  and  a  lawyer. 
They  make  for  London,  and  to  them  is  join'd 
Lord  Audley :  as  they  march,  their  number  daily 
Increases  ;  they  are 

K,  Hen.  Rascals  ! — talk  no  more  ; 
Such  are  not  worthy  of  my  thoughts  to-night 
To  bed — and  if  I  cannot  sleep, — I'll  wake. — 
When  counsels  fail,  and  there's  in  man  no  trust. 
Even  then,  an  arm  from  Heaven  fights  for  the  just] 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Edinburgh.     The  Presence-Chamber  in 

the  Palace. 

Enter  above^  the  Countess  of  CRAWFORD,  Lady 
Katherine,  Jane,  and  other  Ladies. 

Countess.  Come,  ladies,  here's  a  solemn  prepara- 
tion 
For  entertainment  of  this  English  prince  ; 
The  king  intends  grace  more  than  ordinary  ; 
'Twere  pity  now,  if  he  should  prove  a  counterfeit. 

Kath.  Bless  the  young  man,  our  nation  would  be 
laugh'd  at 
For  honest  souls  through  Christendom  !  my  father 
Hath  a  weak  stomach  to  the  business,  madam, 
But  that  the  king  must  not  be  cross'd. 

Countess.  He  brings 
A  goodly  troop,  they  say,  of  gallants  with  him  ; 
But  very  modest  people,  for  they  strive  not 
To  fame  their  names  too  much  ;  their  godfathers 
May  be  beholding  to  them,  but  their  fathers 
Scarce  owe  them  thanks  :  they  are  disguised  princes. 
Brought  up  ft  seems  to  honest  trades ;  no  matter, 
They  will  break  forth  in  season. 

Jane.  Or  break  out ; 
For  most  of  them  are  broken  by  report —      [Music. 
The  king  ! 

Kath.  Let  us  observe  them  and  be  silent 

A  fiourisk^Enter  King  James,  Huntley,  Craw- 
ford, Dal  YELL,  and  other  Noblemen. 

K,  Ja.  The  right  of  kings,  my  lords,  extends  not 
only 

C  C  2 
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To  the  safe  conservation  of  their  own, 

But  also  to  the  aid  of  such  allies, 

As  change  of  time  and  state  hath  oftentimes 

HurFd  down  from  careful  crowns,  to  undergo 

An  exercise  of  sufferance  in  both  fortunes  : 

So  English  Richard,  surnam'd  Cceur-de-Lion, 

So  Robert  Bruce,  our  royal  ancestor, 

Forced  by  the  trial  of  the  wrongs  they  felt, 

Both  sought,  and  found  supplies  from  foreign  kings, 

To  repossess  their  own  ;  then  grudge  not,  lords, 

A  much  distressM  prince  :  King  Charles  of  France, 

And  Maximilian  of  Bohemia  both, 

Have  ratified  his  credit  by  their  letters  ; 

Shall  we  then  be  distrustful  ?     No  ;  compassion 

Is  one  rich  jewel  which  shines  in  our  crown. 

And  we  will  have  it  shine  there. 
Hunt  Do  your  will,  sir. 

K,  Ja.  The  young  duke  is  at  hand  ;  Dalyell  from 
us 

First  greet  him,  and  conduct  him  on  ;  then  Craw- 
ford 

Shall  meet  him  next,  and  Huntley,*  last  of  all. 

Present   him  to    our    arms. — [Exit    Dal.] — Sound 
sprightly  music. 

Whilst  majesty  encounters  majesty.  [Flourish. 

Re-enter  Dalyell,  with  Perkin  Warbeck,  fol- 
lowed at  a  distance  by  Frion,  Heron,  Sketon, 
AsTLEY,  and  John  a-Water.  Crawford 
advances  and  salutes  Perkin  at  the  door,  and  \ 

afterwards  HUNTLEY,  who  presents  him  to  t/te 
King :  they  embrace;  the  Noblemen  slightly  salute 
his  followers. 

War.  Most  high,   most  mighty  king !   that  now 
there  stands 
Before  your  eyes,  in  presence  of  your  peers, 
A  subject  of  the  rarest  kind  of  pity 
That  hath  in  any  age  touch'd  noble  hearts. 
The  vulgar  story  of  a  prince's  ruin, 
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Hath  made  it  too  apparent :  Europe  knows, 

And  all  the  Western  world,  what  persecution 

Hath  raged  in  malice  against  us,  sole  heir 

To  the  great  throne  of  th'  old  Plantagenets. 

How,  from  our  nursery,  we  have  been  hurried 

Unto  the  sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary 

Forced  to  the  prison,  from  the  prison  haled 

By  cruel  hands,  to  the  tormentor's  fury, 

Is  registered  already  in  the  volume 

Of  all  men's  tongues ;  whose  true  relation  draws 

Compassion,  melted  into  weeping  eyes, 

And  bleeding  souls :  but  our  misfortunes  since, 

Have  rang'd  a  larger  progress  thro'  strange  lands, 

Protected  in  our  innocence  by  Heaven. 

Edward  the  Fifth,  our  brother,  in  his  tragedy 

Quench'd  their  hot  thirst  of  blood,  whose  hire  to 

murder 
Paid  them  their  wages  of  despair  and  horror ; 
The  softness  of  my  childhood  smiled  upon ' 
The  roughness  of   their    task,    and    robb'd    them 

farther 
Of  hearts  to  dare,  or  hands  to  execute. 
Great  king,  t/tey  spared  my  life,  the  butchers  spared 

it! 
Retum'd  the  tyrant,  my  unnatural  uncle, 
A  truth  of  my  dispatch  ;  I  was  convey'd 
With  secrecy  and  speed  to  Tournay  ;  foster'd 
By  obscure  means,  taught  to  unlearn  myself : 
But  as  I  grew  in  years,  I  grew  in  sense 
Of  fear  and  of  disdain  ;  fear  of  the  tyrant 
Whose  power  swa/d  the  throne  then  :   when  dis- 
dain 
Of  living  so  unknown,  in  such  a  servile 
And  abject  lowness,  prompted  me  to  thoughts 
Of  recollecting  who  I  was,  I  shook  off 
My  bondage,  and  made  haste  to  let  my  aunt 
Of  Burgundy  acknowledge  me  her  kinsman  ; 
Heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  snatch'd  by  Henry 
From  Richard's  head ;  a  thing  scarce  known  i'  th* 
world. 
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K,Ja.  My  lord,  it  stands  not  with  your  counsel 

now 
To  fly  upon  invectives  ;  if  you  can 
Make  this  apparent  what  you  have  discoursed, 
In  every  circumstance,  we  will  not  study 
An  answer,  but  are  ready  in  your  cause. 

War,  You   are   a    wise    and    just   king,   by   the 

powers 
Above  reserved,  beyond  all  other  aids, 
To  plant  me  in  mine  own  inheritance : 
To  marry  these  two  kingdoms  in  a  love 
Never  to  be  divorced,  while  time  is  time. 
As  for  the  manner,  first  of  my  escape. 
Of  my  conveyance  next,  of  my  life  since, 
The  means,  and  persons  who  were  instruments, 
Great  sir,  'tis  fit  I  over-pass  in  silence ; 
Reserving  the  relation  to  the  secrecy 
Of  your  own  princely  ear,  since  it  concerns 
Some  great  ones  living  yet,  and  others  dead, 
Whose  issue  might  be  questioned.     For  your  bounty, 
Royal  magnificence  to  him  that  seeks  it. 
We  vow  hereafter  to  demean  ourself. 
As  if  we  were  your  own  and  natural  brother  ; 
Omitting  no  occasion  in  our  person 
To  express  a  gratitude  beyond  example, 

K.Ja,  He  must  be  more  than  subject  who  can 

utter 
The  language  of  a  king,  and  such  is  thine. 
Take  this  for  answer ;  be  whatever  thou  art, 
Thou  never  shalt  repent  that  thou  hast  put 
Thy  cause  and  person  into  my  protection. 
Cousin  of  York,  thus  once  more  we  embrace  thee ; 
Welcome  to  James  of  Scotland  !  for  thy  safety, 
Know,  such  as  love  thee  not  shall  never  wrong  thee. 
Come,  we  will  taste  a  while  our  court-delights. 
Dream  hence  afflictions  past,  and  then  proceed 
To  high  attempts  of  honour.     On,  lead  on  ! 
Both   thou  and  thine  are  ours,  and  we  will  guard 

you. 
Lead  on  !  [^Exeunt  all  but  the  ladies. 
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Countess,  I  have  not  seen  a  gentleman 
Of  a  more  brave  aspect,  or  goodlier  carriage  ; 
His  fortunes  move  not  him — Madame,  you  are  pas- 
sionate.^ 
Kath,  Beshrew  me,  but  his  words  have  touch'd  me 
home, 
As  if  his  cause  concerned  me ;  I  should  pity  him, 
If  he  should  prove  another  than  he  seems. 

Enter  Crawford. 

Craw.  Ladies,  the  king  commands  your  presence 
instantly. 
For  entertainment  of  the  duke. 

Kath.  "  The  duke  " 
Must  then  be  entertained,  the  king  obey'd  ; 
It  is  our  duty. 

Countess.  We  will  all  wait  on  him.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  I L— London.    The  Tower. 
A  Flourish.— EnUr  King  HENRY,  OXFORD, 

Durham,  Surrey. 

K.  Hen.  [Have  ye  condemn'd  my  chamberlain  ? 

Dur.  His  treasons 
Condemn'd    him,    sir ;    which    were    as  clear  and 

manifest, 
As  foul  and  dangerous  :  besides,  the  guilt 
Of  his  conspiracy  prest  him  so  nearly, 
That  it  drew  from  him  free  confession, 
Without  an  importunity. 

K.  Hen.  Oh,  lord  bishop. 
This  argued  shame  and  sorrow  for  his  folly. 
And  must  not  stand  in  evidence  against 
Our  mercy,  and  the  softness  of  our  nature  ; 

'  Distressed  affected 
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The  rigour  and  extremity  of  law 

Is  sometimes  too  too  bitter  ;  but  we  carry 

A  Chancery  of  pity  in  our  bosom. 

I  hope  we  may  reprieve  him  from  the  sentence 

Of  death  ;  I  hope  we  may. 

Dur.  You  may,  you  may : 
And  so  persuade  your  subjects  that  the  title 
Of  York  is  better,  nay,  more  just  and  lawful, 
Than  yours  of  Lancaster !  so  Stanley  holds  : 
Which  if  it  be  not  treason  in  the  highest, 
Then  we  are  traitors  all,  perjured,  and  false, 
Who  have  took  oath  to  Henry,  and  the  justice 
Of  Henry's  title ;  Oxford,  Surrey,  Dawbeney, 
With  all  your  other  peers  of  state  and  church, 
Forsworn,  and  Stanley  true  alone  to  Heaven, 
And  England's  lawful  heir ! 

Oxf,  By  Vere's  old  honours, 
ril  cut  his  throat  dares  speak  it. 

Sur.  'Tis  a  quarrel 
To  engage  a  soul  in. 

K.  Hen.  What  a  coil^  is  here 
To  keep  my  gratitude  sincere  and  perfect ! 
Stanley  was  once  my  friend,  and  came  in  time 
To  save  my  life :  yet,  to  say  truth,  my  lords, 
The  man  staid  long  enough  t'  endanger  it : — 
But  I  could  see  no  more  into  his  heart, 
Than  what  his  outward  actions  did  present ; 
And  for  them  have  rewarded  him  so  fully. 
As  that  there  wanted  nothing  in  our  gift 
To  gratify  his  merit,  as  I  thought, 
Unless  I  should  divide  my  crown  with  him. 
And  give  him  half:  though  now  I  well  perceive 
'Twould  scarce  have  serv'd  his  turn,  without  the 

whole. 
But  I  am  charitable,  lords  :  let  justice 
Proceed  in  execution,  whilst  I  mourn 
The  loss  of  one  whom  I  esteem'd  a  friend. 

Dur,  Sir,  he  is  coming  this  way. 

^  ue.  Turmoil,  trouble. 
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K.  Hen.  If  he  speak  to  me, 
I  could  deny  him  nothing ;  to  prevent  it, 
I  must  withdraw.     Pray,  lords,  commend  my  favours 
To  his  last  peace,  which  I,  with  him,  will  pray  for  : 
That  done,  it  doth  concern  us  to  consult 
Of  other  following  troubles.  \Exit. 

Oxf.  I  am  glad 
He's  gone  ;  upon  my  life  he  would  have  pardon'd 
The  traitor,  had  he  seen  him. 

Sur.  'Tis  a  king 
Composed  of  gentleness. 

Dur,  Rare  and  unheard  of : 
But  every  man  is  nearest  to  himself, 
And  that  the  king  observes  ;  'tis  fit  he  should. 

Enter  Stanley,  Executioner,  Confessor,  Urswick,. 

and  Dawbeney. 

Stan.  May  I  not  speak  with  Clifford,  ere  I  shake 
This  piece  of  frailty  off.? 

Daw.  You  shall ;  he's  sent  for. 

Stan.  I  must  not  see  the  king  i 

Dur.  From  him,  Sir  William, 
These  lords,  and  I  am  sent ;  he  bade  us  say 
That  he  commends  his  mercy  to  your  thoughts  ; 
Wishing  the  laws  of  England  could  remit 
The  forfeit  of  your  life,  as  willingly 
As  he  could,  in  the  sweetness  of  his  nature, 
Forget  your  trespass  ;  but  howe'er  your  body 
Fall  into  dust,  he  vows,  the  king  himself 
Doth  vow,  to  keep  a  requiem  for  your  soul. 
As  for  a  friend,  close  treasured  in  his  bosom. 

Oxf.  Without  remembrance  of  your  errors  past, 
I  come  to  take  my  leave,  and  wish  your  heaven. 

Sur.  And  I ;  good  angels  guard  you ! 

Stan.  Oh,  the  king, 
Next  to  my  soul,  shall  be  the  nearest  subject 
Of  my  last  prayers.     My  grave  lord  of  Durham, 
My  lords  of  Oxford,  Surrey,  Dawbeney,  all, 
Accept  from  a  poor  dying  man  a  farewell. 
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I  was,  as  you  are,  once  great,  and  stood  hopeful 
Of  many  flourishing  years  ;  but  fate  and  time 
Have  wheel'd  about,  to  turn  me  into  nothing. 

Enter  CLIFFORD. 

Daw.  Sir    Robert    Clifford    comes,  the  man,  Sir 
William, 
You  so  desire  to  speak  with. 

Dur,  Mark  their  meeting. 

Clif,  Sir  William  Stanley,  I  am  glad    your  con- 
science, 
Before  your  end,  hath  emptied  every  burden 
Which  charg'd  it,  as  that  you  can  clearly  witness, 
How  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  duty 
That  both  concerned  my  truth,  and  the  state's  safety. 

Stan.  Mercy,  how  dear  is  life  to  such  as  hug  it ! 
Come  hither — by  this  token  think  of  me  ! 

[Makes  a  cross  on  CLIFFORD'S /ac^  with  his  finger, 

Clif,  This  token  }    What !  am  I  abus'd  } 

Stan.  You  are  not. 
I  wet  upon  your  cheeks  a  holy  sign, 
The  cross,  the  Christian's  badge,  the  traitor's  infamy ; 
Wear,  Clifford,  to  thy  grave  this  painted  emblem : 
Water  shall  never  wash  it  off,  all  eyes 
That  gaze  upon  thy  face,  shall  read  there  written, 
A  state  informer's  character  ;  more  ugly, 
Stamp'd  on  a  noble  name,  than  on  a  base. 
The   heavens    forgive   thee !  —  pray,   my  lords,  no 

change 
Of  word  ;  this  man  and  I  have  used  too  many. 

Clif.  Shall  I  be  disgraced 
Without  reply  i 

Dur,  Give  losers  leave  to  talk ; 
His  loss  is  irrecoverable. 

Stan.  Once  more. 
To  all  a  long  farewell !     The  best  of  greatness 
Preserve  the  king ;  my  next  suit  is,  my  lords. 
To  be  remember'd  to  my  noble  brother. 
Derby,  my  much  griev'd  brother  :  Oh,  persuade  him, 
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That  I  shall  stand  no  blemish  to  his  house, 

In  chronicles  writ  in  another  age. 

My  heart  doth  bleed  for  him,  and  for  his  sighs  : 

Tell  him,  he  must  not  think  the  style  of  Derby, 

Nor  being  husband  to  King  Henry's  mother, 

The  league  with  peers,  the  smiles  of  fortune,  can 

Secure  his  peace  above  the  state  of  man. 

I  take  my  leave  to  travel  to  my  dust ; 

Subjects  deserve  their  deaths  whose  kings  are  just. 

Come,  confessor !     On  with  thy  axe,  friend,  on  ! 

[//<?  is  led  off  to  execution, 
Clif,  Was  I  caird  hither  by  a  traitor's  breath 
To  be  upbraided  }    Lords,  the  king  shall  know  it 

Re-enter  King  HENRY  with  a  white  staff. 

K,  Hen,  The  king    doth   know  it,  sir ;   the  king 
hath  heard 
What  he  or  you  could  say.     We  have  given  credit 
To  every  point  of  Clifford's  information, 
The  only  evidence  'gainst  Stanley's  head  : 
He  dies  for  it ;  are  you  pleased  1 

Clif,  I  pleased,  my  lord  } 

K,  Hen,  No  echoes  :  for  your  service,  we  dismiss 
Your  more  attendance  on  the  court ;  take  ease, 
And  live  at  home  ;  but,  as  you  love  your  life. 
Stir  not  from  London  without  leave  from  us. 
We'll  think  on  your  reward  ;  away  ! 

Clif,  I  go,  sir.  [Exit,'] 

K,  Hen,  Die  all  our  griefs  with  Stanley !     Take 
this  staff 
Of  office,  Dawbeney ;   henceforth  be  our  chamber- 
lain. 

Daw,  I  am  your  humblest  servant. 

K,  Hen,  We  are  followed 
By  enemies  at  home,  that  will  not  cease 
To  seek  their  own  confusion  ;  'tis  most  true, 
The  Cornish  under  Audley  are  marched  on. 
As  far  as  Winchester  ; — but  let  them  come. 
Our  forces  are  in  readiness,  we'll  catch  them 
In  their  own  toils. 
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Daw.  Your  army,  being  muster'd, 
Consists  in  all,  of  horse  and  foot,  at  least 
In  number,  six-and-twenty  thousand  ;  men 
Daring  and  able,  resolute  to  fight, 
And  loyal  in  their  truths. 

K,  Hen.  We  know  it,  Dawbeney : 
For  them  we  order  thus  :  Oxford  in  chief, 
Assisted  by  bold  Essex,  and  the  earl 
Of  Suffolk,  shall  lead  on  the  first  battalia  ;^ 
Be  that  your  charge. 

Oxf.  I  humbly  thank  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  The  next   division  we   assign   to    Daw- 
beney : 
These  must  be  men  of  action,  for  on  those 
The  fortune  of  our  fortunes  must  rely. 
The  last  and  main,  ourself  commands  in  person  ; 
As  ready  to  restore  the  fight  at  all  times, 
As  to  consummate  an  assured  victory. 

Daw.  The  king  is  still  oraculous. 

K.  Hen.  But,  Surrey, 
We  have  employment  of  more  toil  for  thee  : 
For  our  intelligence  comes  swiftly  to  us, 
That  James  of  Scotland  late  hath  entertain'd 
Perkin  the  counterfeit,  with  more  than  common 
Grace    and    respect ;    nay,    courts    him    with   rare 

favours. 
The  Scot  is  young  and  forward,  we  must  look  for 
A  sudden  storm  to  England  from  the  north ; 
Which  to  withstand,  Durham  shall  post  to  Norham, 
To  fortify  the  castle,  and  secure 
The  frontiers  against  an  invasion  there. 
Surrey  shall  follow  soon,  with  such  an  army 
As  may  relieve  the  bishop,  and  encounter. 
On  all  occasions,  the  death-daring  Scots. 
You  know  your  charges  all ;  'tis  now  a  time 
To  execute,  not  talk  ;  Heaven  is  our  guard  still. 
War  must  breed  peace,  such  is  the  fate  of  kings. 

[ExeunL 
i.e.  Main  body  of  an  army.     Cf,  p.  363,  ante. 
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SCENE  III.— Edinburgh.    An  Apartment  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  CRAWFORD  and  Dalyell. 

Craw,  'Tis  more  than  strange  ;  my  reason  cannot 
answer 
Such  argument  of  fine  imposture,  couch'd 
In  witchcraft  of  persuasion,  that  it  fashions 
Impossibilities,  as  if  appearance 
Could  cozen  truth  itself ;  this  dukeling  mushroom 
Hath  doubtless  charmed  the  king. 

Dal.  He  courts  the  ladies. 
As  if  his  strength  of  language  chain'd  attention 
By  power  of  prerogative. 

Craw,  It  madded 
My  very  soul  to  hear  our  master's  notion  ; 
What  surety  both  of  amity  and  honour 
Must  of  necessity  ensue  upon 
A  match  betwixt  some  noble  of  our  nation, 
And  this  brave  prince,  forsooth  ! 

Dal.  'Twill  prove  too  fatal ; 
Wise  Huntley  fears  the  threatening.     Bless  the  lady 
From  such  a  ruin  ! 

Craw,  How  the  counsel  privy 
Of  this  young  Phaeton  do  screw  their  faces 
Into  a  gravity,  their  trades,  good  people, 
Were  never  guilty  of!  the  meanest  of  them 
Dreams  of  at  least  an  office  in  the  state. 

DaL  Sure  not  the  hangman's,  'tis  bespoke  already 
For  service  to  their  rogueships, — silence  ! 

Enter  King  JAMES  and  HUNTLEY. 

K.  Ja,  Do  not 
Argue  against  our  will ;  we  have  descended 
Somewhat  (as  we  may  term  it)  too  familiarly 
From  justice  of  our  birthright,  to  examine 
The  force  of  your  allegiance, — sir,  we  have  ;^ 
But  find  it  short  of  duty  ! 
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Hunt,  Break  my  heart, 
Do,  do,  king !     Have  my  services,  my  loyalty, 
(Heaven  knows  untainted  ever)  drawn  upon  me 
Contempt  now  in  mine  age,  when  I  but  wanted 
A  minute  of  a  peace  not  to  be  troubled. 
My  last,  my  long  one  ?    Let  me  be  a  dotard, 
A  bedlam,  a  poor  sot,  or  what  you  please 
To  have  me,  so  you  will  not  stain  your  blood, 
Your  own  blood,  royal  sir,  though  mixt  with  mine. 
By  marriage  of  this  girl^  to  a  straggler ! — 
Take,  take  my  head,  sir  ;  whilst  my  tongue  can  wag. 
It  cannot  name  him  other. 

K.  J  a.  Kings  are  counterfeits 
In  your  repute,  grave  oracle,  not  presently 
Set  on  their  thrones,  with  sceptres  in  their  fists  ! 
But  use  your  own  detraction  ;  'tis  our  pleasure 
To  give  our  cousin  York  for  wife  our  kmswoman. 
The  lady  Katherine :  Instinct  of  sovereignty 
Designs  the  honour,  though  her  peevish  father 
Usurps  our  resolution. 

Hunt,  Oh,  'tis  well. 
Exceeding  well !     I  never  was  ambitious 
Of  using  congees  to  my  daughter  queen — 
A  queen  !  perhaps  a  quean  !     Forgive  me,  Dalyell, 
Thou  honourable  gentleman  ; — none  here 
Dare  speak  one  word  of  comfort } 

DaL  Cruel  misery ! 

Craw,  The    lady,   gracious   prince,   may   behath 
settled 
Affection  on  some  former  choice. 

DaL  Enforcement 
Would  prove  but  tyranny. 

Hunt,  I  thank  thee  heartily. 
Let  any  yeoman  of  our  nation  challenge 
An  interest  in  the  girl,  then  the  king 
May  add  a  jointure  of  ascent  in  titles. 
Worthy  a  free  consent ;  now  he  pulls  down 
What  old  desert  hath  builded. 

*  (7/r/ is  a  dissyllable  here. 
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K,  Ja.  Cease  persuasions. 
I  violate  no  pawns  of  faith,  intrude  not 
On  private  loves  ;  that  I  have  play'd  the  orator 
For  kingly  York  to  virtuous  Kate,  her  grant 
Can  justify,  referring  her  contents 
To  our  provision  :  the  Welsh  Harry,  henceforth. 
Shall  therefore  know,  and  tremble  to  acknowledge, 
That  not  the  painted  idol  of  his  policy 
Shall  fright  the  lawful  owner  from  a  kingdom. — 
We  are  resolv'd. 

Hunt  Some  of  thy  subjects'  hearts, 
King  James,  will  bleed  for  this  ! 

K,  Ja,  Then  shall  their  bloods 
Be  nobly  spent :  no  more  disputes  ;  he  is  not 
Our  friend  who  contradicts  us. 

Hunt  Farewell,  daughter ! 
My  care  by  one  is  lessened,  thank  the  king  for't ! 
I  and  my  griefs  will  dance  now. — 

Enter  Warbeck,  complimenting  with  Lady  Kathe- 

RINE  ;  Countess  of  CRAWFORD,  JaNE  DoUGLAS, 

Frion,  John  a-Water,  Astley,  Heron,  and 
Sketon. 

Look,  lords,  look ; 

Here's  hand  in  hand  already ! 

K,  Ja,  Peace,  old  frenzy. 
How  like  a  king  he  looks  !     Lords,  but  observe 
The  confidence  of  his  aspect ;  dross  cannot 
Cleave  to  so  pure  a  metal — royal  youth  ! 
Plantagenet  undoubted ! 

Hunt,  [Aside.]  Ho,  brave !     YoutA  ; 
But  no  Plantagenety  by*r  lady,  yet, 
By  red  rose  or  by  white. 

War,  An  union  this  way 
Settles  possession  in  a  monarchy 
Establish'd  rightly,  as  is  my  inheritance : 
Acknowledge  me  but  sovereign  of  this  kingdom, 
Your  heart,  fair  princess, — and  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence 
Shall  crown  you  queen  of  me,  and  my  best  fortunes. 
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Katk.  Where  my  obedience  is,  my  lord,  a  duty, 
Love  owes  true  service. 

War.  Shall  I  1 

K,  Ja,  Cousin,  yes,* 
From  my  hand  accept  your  bride ; 

\He  joifis  their  hands. 
And  may  they  live  at  enmity  with  comfort, 
Who  grieve  at  such  an  equal  pledge  of  troths ! 
You  are  the  prince's  wife  now. 

Kath.  By  your  gift,  sir. 

War,  Thus,  I  take  seizure  of  mine  own. 

Kath.  I  miss  yet 
A  father's  blessing.     Let  me  find  it ; — ^humbly 
Upon  my  knees  I  seek  it. 

Hunt,  I  am  Huntley, 
Old  Alexander  Gordon,  a  plain  subject. 
Nor  more  nor  less  ;  and,  lady,  if  you  wish  for 
A  blessing,  you  must  bend  your  knees  to  Heaven  ; 
For  Heaven  did  give  me  you.     Alas,  alas ! 
What  would  you  have  me  say  }  may  all  the  happiness 
My  prayers  ever  sued  to  fall  upon  you. 
Preserve  you  in  your  virtues  !     Prithee,  Dalyell, 
Come  with  me  ;  for  I  feel  thy  griefs  as  full 
As  mine  ;  let's  steal  away  and  cry  together. 

Dal,  My  hopes  are  in  their  ruins. 

{Exeunt  HUNT,  and  Dal. 

K,  Ja,  Good,  kind  Huntley 
Is  overjoy'd:  a  fit  solemnity 
Shall  perfect  these  delights ;  Crawford,  attend 
Our  order  for  the  preparation. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Frion,  Her.,  Sket.,  J.  a-Wat., 
and  AsT. 

\Fri,  Now,  worthy  gentlemen,  have  I  not  foUow'd 
My  undertakings  with  success  ?     Here's  entrance 
Into  a  certainty  above  a  hope. 

Her,  Hopes  are  but  hopes ;  I  was  ever  confident, 
when  I  traded  but  in  remnants,  that  my  stars  had 
reserv'd  me  to  the  title  of  a  Viscount  at  least: 
honour  is  honour,  though  cut  out  of  any  stuffs. 
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Sket  My  brother  Heron  hath  right  wisely  de- 
liver'd  his  opinion :  for  he  that  threads  his  needle 
with  the  sharp  eyes  of  industry,  shall  in  time  go 
thorough-stitch  with  the  new  suit  of  preferment 

Ast  Spoken  to  the  purpose,  my  fine  witted  brother 
Sketon  ;  for  as  no  indenture  but  has  its  counterpane ; 
no  noverinf-  but  his  condition  or  defeisance ;  so  no 
right  but  may  have  claim,  no  claim  but  may  have 
possession,  any  act  of  parliament  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

Fri,  You  are  all  read  in  mysteries  of  state, 
And  quick  of  apprehension,  deep  in  judgment, 
Active  in  resolution  ;  and  'tis  pity 
Such  counsel  should  lie  buried  in  obscurity. 
But  why,  in  such  a  time  and  cause  of  triumph. 
Stands  the  judicious  mayor  of  Cork  so  silent  ? 
Believe  it,  sir,  as  English  Richard  prospers. 
You  must  not  miss  employment  of  high  nature. 

/.  a^Wat  If  men  may  be  credited  in  their 
mortality,  which  I  dare  not  peremptorily  aver  but 
they  may,  or  not  be.  *Or  else  I  must  not  justify 
other  men's  belief,  more  than  other  should  rely  on 
mine. 

Fri.  Pith  of  experience!   those  that  have  borne 
office. 
Weigh  every  word  before  it  can  drop  from  them. 
But,  noble  counsellors,  since  now  the  present 
Requires,  in  point  of  honour,  (pray  mistake  not) 
Some  service  to  our  lord  ;  'tis  fit  the  Scots 
Should  not  engross  all  glory  to  themselves. 
At  this  so  grand  and  eminent  solemnity. 

Sket.  The  Scots.?  the  motion  is  defied:  I  had 
rather,  for  my  part,  without  trial  of  my  country, 
suffer  persecution  under  the  pressing- iron  of  re- 
proach ;  or  let  my  skin  be  punch'd  full  of  oylet-holes^ 
with  the  bodkin  of  derision. 

Ast  I  will  sooner  lose  both  my  ears  on  the  pillory 
of  foi^ery. 

Her,  Let  me  first  live  a  bankrupt,  and  die,  *in 
1  ue.  A  kind  of  legal  wit.  '  ue.  Little  holes. 

D  D 
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the  hole,^  of  hunger,  without  compounding  for  six- 
pence in  the  pound. 

/.  a-Wat.  If  men  fail  not  in  their  expectations, 
there  may  be  spirits  also  that  digest  no  rude  affronts, 
master  secretary  Prion,  or  I  am  cozened  ;  which  is 
possible,  I  grant. 

Fri,  Resolved    like  men   of  knowledge!    at  this 
feast,  then. 
In  honour  of  the  bride,  the  Scots,  I  know, 
Will  in  some  shew,  some  masque,  or  some  device, 
Prefer  their  duties :  now,  it  were  uncomely, 
That  we  be  found  less  forward  for  our  prince. 
Than  they  are  for  their  lady ;  and  by  how  much 
We  outshine  them  in  persons  of  account. 
By  so  much  more  will  our  endeavours  meet  with 
A  livelier  applause.     Great  emperors 
Have,  for  their  recreations,  undertook 
Such  kind  of  pastimes  ;  as  for  the  conceit, 
Refer  it  to  my  study ;  the  performance 
You  all  shall  share  a  thanks  in  :  'twill  be  grateful. 

Her,  The  motion  is  allowed ;  I  have  stole  to  a 
dancing-school  when  I  was  a  'prentice. 

Ast  There  have  been  Irish  hubbubs,^  when  I 
have  made  one  too. 

SkeU  For  fashioning  of  shapes,'  and  cutting  a  cross- 
caper,  turn  me  off  to  my  trade  again. 

/.  a-  Wat.  Surely,  there  is,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  a 
kind  of  gravity  in  merriment ;  as  there  is,  or  perhaps 
ought  to  be,  respect  of  persons  in  the  quality  of  car- 
riage, which  is,  as  it  is  construed,  either  so,  or  so. 

Fri,  Still  you  come  home  to  me  ;  upqn  occasion, 
I  find  you  relish  courtship  with  discretion  ; 
And  such  are  fit  for  statesmen  of  your  merits. 
Pray  ye  wait  the  prince,  and  in  his  ear  acquaint  him 
With  this  design  ;  I'll  follow  and  direct  you. 
Oh  the  toil  [Exeunt  all  but  PRION. 

Of  humouring  this  abject  scum  of  mankind  1 

*  The  name  of  one  of  the  worst  parts  in  the  Counter  prison. 
^  Tumultuous  merrymakings  at  fairs,  etc 
'  i,e,  A  masking  disguise  or  dress. 
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Muddy-brain'd  peasants  !  princes  feel  a  misery 
Beyond  impartial  sufferance,  whose  extremes 
Must  yield  to  such  abettors  ; — ^yet*  our  tide 
Runs  smoothly  without  adverse  winds  ;  run  on ! 
I  Flow  to  a  full  sea !  time  alone  debates 

I  Quarrels  forewritten  in  the  book  of  fates.]         \ExiU 


»  So  far. 


D  D  2 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— Westminster.     The  Palace, 

Enter  King  Henry,  with  his  Gorget  on,  his  Swordy 
Plume  of  Feathers y  and  Leading-staff  {truncheon), 
followed  by  Urswick. 

K.  Hen.  How  runs  the  time  of  day  ? 

Urs.  Past  ten,  my  lord. 

\K,  Hen.  A  bloody  hour  will  it  prove  to  some. 
Whose  disobedience,  like  the  sons  o'  th'  earth. 
Throws  a  defiance  'gainst  the  face  of  Heaven. 
Oxford,  with  Essex,  and  stout  De  la  Pole, 
Have  quieted  the  Londoners,  I  hope, 
And  set  them  safe  from  fear. 

Urs.  They  are  all  silent. 

K.  Hen.  From  their  own  battlements,  they  may 
behold 
Saint  George's  fields  overspread  with  armed  men  ; 
Amongst  whom  our  own  royal  standard  threatens 
Confusion  to  opposers  :  we  must  learn 
To  practise  war  again  in  time  of  peace, 
Or  lay  our  crown  before  our  subjects*  feet ; 
Ha,  Urswick,  must  we  not  t 

Urs.  The  powers,  who  seated 
King  Henry  on  his  lawful  throne,  will  ever 
Rise  up  in  his  defence. 

K.  Hen.  Rage  shall  not  fright 
The  bosom  of  our  confidence ;  in  Kent 
Our  Cornish  rebels,  cozen'd  of  their  hopes, 
Met  brave  resistance  by  that  country's  earl, 
George  Abergeny,  Cobham,  Poynings,  Guilford, 
And  other  loyal  hearts  ;  now,  if  Blackheath 
Must  be  reserv'd  the  fatal  tomb  to  swallow 
Such  stiflf-neck'd  abjects,  as  with  weary  marches 
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Have  traveird   from    their  homes,  their  wives,  and 

children, 
To  pay,  instead  of  subsidies,  their  lives, 
We  may  continue  sovereign  !     Yet,  Urswick, 
We'll  not  abate  one  penny,  what  in  parliament 
Hath  freely  been  contributed  ;  we  must  not ; 
Money  gives  soul  to  action.     Our  competitor. 
The  Flemish  counterfeit,  with  James  of  Scotland, 
Will  prove  what  courage  need  and  want  can  nourish. 
Without  the  food  of  fit  supplies  : — ^but,  Urswick, 
I  have  a  charm  in  secret,  that  shall  loose 
The  witchcraft,  wherewith  young  King  James  is  bound, 
And  free  it  at  my  pleasure  without  bloodshed. 

Urs.  Your  majesty's  a  wise  king,  sent  from  heaven. 
Protector  of  the  just] 

K.  Hen.  Let  dinner  cheerfully 
Be  serv'd  in  ;  this  day  of  the  week  is  ours. 
Our  day  of  providence ;  for  Saturday 
Yet  never  fail'd,  in  all  my  undertakings. 
To  yield  me  rest  at  mg)xt.—\A  Flourish^ — What 

means  this  warning  ? 
Good  fate,  speak  peace  to  Henry ! 

EnUr  Dawbeney,  Oxford,  and  Attendants. 

Daw.  Live  the  king. 
Triumphant  in  the  ruin  of  his  enemies ! 

Oxf.  The  head  of  strong  rebellion  is  cut  off. 
The  body  hew'd  in  pieces. 

K.  Hen.  Dawbeney,  Oxford, 
Minions^  to  noblest  fortunes,  how  yet  stands 
The  comfort  of  your  wishes  } 

Daw.  Briefly  thus : 
The  Cornish  under  Audley,  disappointed 
Of  flatter'd  expectation,  from  the  Kentish 
(Your  majesty's  right  trusty  liegemen)  flew 
Feather'd  by  rage,  and  hearten'd  by  presumption. 
To  take  the  field  even  at  your  palace-gates. 
And  face  you  in  your  chamber-royal :  arrogance 

*  i.e.  Favorites. 


' 
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Improv'd  their  ignorance  ;  for  they  supposing, 

Misled  by  rumour,  that  the  day  of  battle 

Should  fall  on  Monday,  rather  brav'd  your  forces, 

Than  doubted  any  onset :  yet  this  morning. 

When  in  the  dawning  I,  by  your  direction, 

Strove  to  get  Deptford-Strand-bridge,  there  I  found 

Such  a  resistance,  as  might  shew  what  strength 

Could  make :  here  arrows  hail'd  in  showers  upon  us> 

A  full  yard  long  at  least ;  but  we  prevail'd. 

My  lord  of  Oxford  with  his  fellow-peers. 

Environing  the  hill,  fell  fiercely  on  them 

On  the  one  side,  I  on  the  other,  till,  great  sir, 

(Pardon  the  oversight,)  eager  of  doing 

Some  memorable  act,  I  was  engaged 

Almost  a  prisoner,  but  was  freed  as  soon 

As  sensible  of  danger :  now  the  fight 

Began  in  heat,  which,  quenched  in  the  blood  of 

Two  thousand  rebels,  and  as  many  more 

Reserv'd  to  try  your  mercy,  have  returned 

A  victory  with  safety. 

K.  Heii.  Have  we  lost 
An  equal  number  with  them  ? 

Oxf.  In  the  total 
Scarcely  four  hundred.    Audley,  Flammock,  Joseph, 
The  ringleaders  of  this  commotion. 
Railed  in  ropes,  fit  ornaments  for  traitors, 
Wait  your  determinations. 

K,  Hen,  We  must  pay 
Our  thanks  where  they  are  only  due  :  Oh  lords ! 
Here  is  no  victory,  nor  shall  our  people 
Conceive  that  we  can  triumph  in  their  falls. 
Alas,  poor  souls  !  let  such  as  are  escaped 
Steal  to  the  country  back  without  pursuit : 
There's  not  a  drop  of  blood  spilt,  but  hath  drawn 
As  much  of  mine ;  their  swords  could  have  wrought 

wonders 
On  their  king's  part,  who  faintly  were  unsheath'd 
Against  their  prince,  but  wounded  their  own  breasts. 
Lords,  we  are  debtors  to  your  care  ;  our  payment  i 

Shall  be  both  sure,  and  fitting  your  deserts. 
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Daw.  Sir,  will  you  please  to  see  those  rebels,  heads 
Of  this  wild  monster  multitude  ? 

K.  Heft,  Dear  friend, 
My  faithful  Dawbeney,  no  ;  on  them  our  justice 
Must  frown  in  terror,  I  will  not  vouchsafe 
An  eye  of  pity  to  them :  let  false  Audley 
Be  drawn  upon  an  hurdle  from  the  Newgate 
To  Tower-hill  in  his  own  coat  of  arms 
Painted  on  paper,  with  the  arms  reversed. 
Defaced,  and  torn  ;  there  let  him  lose  his  head. 
The  lawyer  and  the  blacksmith  shall  be  hangfd, 
Quartered,  their  quarters  into  Cornwall  sent. 
Examples  to  the  rest,  whom  we  are  pleas'd 
To  pardon,  and  dismiss  from  further  quest. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  see  it  done. 

Oxf.  I  shall,  sir. 

K.  Hen.  Urswick. 

Urs,  My  lord  ? 

K,  Hen,  To  Dinham,  our  high-treasurer, 
Say,  we  command  commissions  be  new  gfranted. 
For  the  collection  of  our  subsidies 
Through  all  the  west,  and  that  right  speedily. 
Lords,  we  acknowledge  our  engagements  due 
For  your  most  constant  services. 

Daw,  Your  soldiers 
Have  manfully  and  faithfully  acquitted 
Their  several  duties. 

AT.  Hen.  For  it,  we  will  throw 
A  largess  free  amongst  them,  which  shall  hearten 
And  cherish  up  their  loyalties.     More  yet 
Remains  of  like  employment ;  not  a  man 
Can  be  dismissed,  till  enemies  abroad. 
More  dangerous  than  these  at  home,  have  felt 
The  puissance  of  our  arms.     Oh,  happy  kings, 
Whose  thrones  are  raised  in  their  subjects'  hearts ! 

[Exeunt, 
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SCENE  1 1.— Edinburgh.     The  Palace. 
Enter  HUNTLEY  and  DalYELL. 

Hunt  Now,   sir,  a   modest  word    with  you,   sad 
gentleman  ; 
Is  not  this  fine,  I  trow,  to  see  the  gambols, 
To  hear  the  jigs,  observe  the  frisks,  be  enchanted 
With  the  rare  discord  of  bells,  pipes,  and  tabors. 
Hodge-podge  of  Scotch  and  Irish  twingle-twangles. 
Like  to  so  many  choristers  of  Bedlam 
Trolling  a  catch  !     The  feasts,  the  manly  stomachs. 
The  healths  in  usquebaugh  and  bonny-clabber,^ 
The  ale  in  dishes  never  fetch'd  from  China. 
The  hundred  thousand  knacks  not  to  be  spoken  of. 
And  all  this  for  king  Oberon,  and  queen  Mab, 
Should  put  a  soul  into  you.     Look  ye,  good  man, 
How  youthful  I  am  grown  !  but  by  your  leave. 
This  new  queen-bride  must  henceforth  be  no  more 
My  daughter  ;  no,  by'r  Lady,  'tis  unfit ! 
And  yet  you  see  how  I  do  bear  this  change  ; 
Methinks  courageously  :  then  shake  off  care 
In  such  a  time  of  jollity. 

DaL  Alas,  sir. 
How  can  you  cast  a  mist  upon  your  griefs  } 
Which,  howsoever  you  shadow,  but  present, 
To  any  judging  eye,  the  perfect  substance 
Of  which  mine  are  but  counterfeits. 

Hunt,  Foh,  Dalyell! 
Thou  interrupt'st  the  part  I  bear  in  music 
To  this  rare  bridal  feast ;  let  us  be  merry, 
Whilst  flattering  calms  secure  us  against  storms : 
Tempests,  when  they  begin  to  roar,  put  out 
The  light  of  peace,  and  cloud  the  sun's  bright  eye 
In  darkness  of  despair  ;  yet^  we  are  safe. 

Dal,  I  wish  you  could  as  easily  forget 

*  Curds  and  whey  :  sour  buttermilk.  •  As  yet. 
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The  justice  of  your  sorrows,  as  my  hopes 
Can  yield  to  destiny. 

Hunt,  Pish  !  then  I  see 
Thou  dost  not  know  the  flexible  condition 
Of  my  apt  nature !     I  can  laugh,  laugh  heartily, 
When  the  gout  cramps  my  joints  ;* 
The  quartan  fever  shrinking  every  limb, 
Sets  me  a-capering  straight ;  do  but  betray  me. 
And  bind  me  a  friend  ever :  what !  I  trust 
The  losing  of  a  daughter,  though  I  doated 
On  every  hair  that  grew  to  trim  her  head, 
Admits  not  any  pain  like  one  of  these. — 
Come,  thou'rt  deceived  in  me  ;  give  me  a  blow, 
A  sound  blow  on  the  face,  I'll  thank  thee  for't ; 
I  love  my  wrongs  :  still  thou*rt  deceiv'd  in  me. 

DaL  Deceiv'd  t  oh,  noble  Huntley,  my  few  years 
Have  learnt  experience  of  too  ripe  an  age. 
To  forfeit  fit  credulity ;  forgive 
My  rudeness,  I  am  bold. 

Hunt,  Forgive  me  first 
A  madness  of  ambition  ;  by  example 
Teach  me  humility,  for  patience  scorns 
Lectures,  which  schoolmen  use  to  read  to  boys 
Incapable  of  injuries  :  though  old, 
I  could  grow  tough  in  fury,  and  disclaim 
Allegiance  to  my  king,  could  fall  at  odds 
With  all  my  fellow-peers,  that  durst  not  stand 
Defendants    'gainst    the    wrong    done    on    mine 

honour  :t 
But  kings  are  earthly  gods,  there  is  no  meddling 
With  their  anointed  bodies  ;  for  their  actions 
They  only  are  accountable  to  Heaven. 
Yet  in  the  puzzle  of  my  troubled  brain, 
One  antidote's  reserved  against  the  poison 
Of  my  distractions  ;  'tis  in  thee  to  apply  it 

DaL  Name  it ;  oh,  name  it  quickly,  sir ! 

Hunt,  A  pardon 
For  my  most  foolish  slighting  thy  deserts  ; 
I  have  cull'd  out  this  time  to  beg  it :  prithee, 
Be  gentle  ;  had  I  been  so,  thou  hadst  own'd 
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A  happy  bride,  but  now  a  cast -away, 
And  never  child  of  mine  more. 

DaL  Say  not  so,  sir  ; 
It  is  not  fault  in  her. 

Hunt.  The  world  would  prate 
How  she  was  handsome  ;  young  I  know  she  was. 
Tender,  and  sweet  in  her  obedience, 
But,  lost  now ;  what  a  bankrupt  am  I  made 
Of  a  full  stock  of  blessings  ! — must  I  hope 
A  mercy  from  thy  heart  ? 

DaL  A  love,  a  service, 
A  friendship  to  posterity. 

Hunt,  Good  angels 
Reward  thy  charity  !     I  have  no  more 
But  prayers  left  me  now. 

Dcd,  rU  lend  you  mirth,  sir. 
If  you  will  be  in  consort. 

Hunt,  Thank  you  truly : 
I  must,  yes,  yes,  I  must ; — here's  yet  some  ease, 
A  partner  in  affliction  ;  look  not  angry. 

Dal.  Good,  noble  sir !  \Mu5ic, 

Hunt.  Oh,  hark  !  we  may  be  quiet, 
The  king,  and  all  the  others  come ;  a  meeting 
Of  gaudy  sights  :  this  day  s  the  last  of  revels  ; 
To-morrow  sounds  of  war ;  then  new  exchange  ; 
Fiddles  must  turn  to  swords. — Unhappy  marriage  ! 


A  Flourish. — Enter  King  JAMES,  WARBECK  leading 
Katherine,  Crawford  and  his  Countess; 
Jane  Douglas,  and  other  Ladies.  HUNTLEY 
and  Dalyell  fall  among  tliem. 

K.  Ja.  Cousin  of  York,   you  and   your   princely 
bride 
Have  liberally  enjoy 'd  much  soft  delights  ;* 
Nor  has  our  bounty  shorten'd  expectation  : 
But  after  all  those  pleasures  of  repose. 
Or  amorous  safety,  we  must  rouse  the  ease 
Of  dalliance  with  achievements  of  more  glory 
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Than  sloth  and  sleep  can  furnish  :  yet,  for  farewell, 

Gladly  we  entertain  a  truce  with  time, 

To  grace  the  joint  endeavours  of  our  servants. 

War,  My  royal  cousin,  in  your  princely  favour, 
The  extent  of  bounty  hath  been  so  unlimited, 
As  only  an  acknowledgment  in  words 
Would  breed  suspicion  in  our  state  and  quality. 
When  we  shall,  in  the  fulness  of  our  fate, 
(Whose  minister.  Necessity,  will  perfect) 
Sit  on  our  own  throne  ;  then  our  arms,  laid  open 
To  gratitude,  in  sacred  memory 
Of  these  large  benefits,  shall  twine  them  close, 
Even  to  our  thoughts  and  heart,  without  distinction. 
Then  James  and  Richard,  being  in  effect 
One  person,  shall  unite  and  rule  one  people. 
Divisible  in  titles  only. 

K,  Ja.  Seat  you. 
Are  the  presenters  ready  } 

Craw.  All  are  entering. 

Hunt.  Dainty  sport  toward,  Dalyell !  sit,  come  sit. 
Sit  and  be  quiet ;  here  are  kingly  bug-words  !^ 

Enter  at  one  door  four  Scotch  Antics y  accordingly^ 
habited ;  at  another y  Warbeck'S  followers y  dis- 
guised as  four  Wild  Irish  in  trowseSy  long-hairedy 
and  accordingly  habited, — Music, — A  dance  by 
the  Masquers, 

K,  Ja,  To  all  a  general  thanks  ! 

War,  In  the  next  room 
Take  your  own  shapes  again  ;'  you  shall  receive 
Particular  acknowledgment.      \Exeunt  the  Masquers, 

K,Ja,  Enough 
Of  merriments.     Crawford,  how  far's  our  army 
Upon  the  march  } 

Craw,  At  Hedon-hall,  great  king  ; 
Twelve  thousand,  well  prepared. 

*  Terrific  words.  ^  Characteristically. 

'  ue.  Resume  your  ordinary  dress. 
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jST.  Ja.  Crawford,  to-night 
Post  thither.    We,  in  person,  with  the  prince, 
By  four  o'clock  to-morrow  after  dinner. 
Will  be  wi*  you  ;  speed  away ! 

Craw,  I  fly,  my  lord.  \Exit. 

K,  Ja.  Our  business  grows  to  head  now ;  where's 
your  secretary. 
That  he  attends  you  not  to  serve  ? 

War,  With  Marchmont, 
Your  herald. 

K,  Ja,  Good  :  the  proclamation's  ready ; 
By  that  it  will  appear  how  the  English  stand 
Affected  to  your  title.     Huntley,  comfort 
Your  daughter  in  her  husband's  absence  ;  fight 
With  prayers  at  home  for  us,  who,  for  your  honours, 
Must  toil  in  fight  abroad. 

Hunt,  Prayers  are  the  weapons 
Which  men,  so  near  their  graves  as  I,  do  use ; 
I've  little  else  to  do. 

K,  J  a.  To  rest,  young  beauties ! 
We  must  be  early  stirring  ;  quickly  part : 
A  kingdom's  rescue  craves  both  speed  and  art. 
Cousins,  good  night.  \A  flourish. 

War,  Rest  to  our  cousin  king. 

Kath,  Your  blessing,  sir. 

Hunt,  Fair  blessings  on  your  highness !  sure  you 
need  them. 

[Exeunt  all  but  War.,  Kath.,  and  Jane. 

War.  Jane,   set   the   lights   down,  and   from   us 
return 
To  those  in  the  next  room,  this  little  purse  ; 
Say,  we'll  deserve  their  loves. 

Jane,  It  shall  be  done,  sir.  [Exit. 

War,  Now,  dearest,  ere  sweet  sleep  shall  seal  those 

Love's  precious  tapers,  give  me  leave  to  use 

A  parting  ceremony  ;  for  to-morrow 

It  would  be  sacrilege  to  intrude  upon 

The  temple  of  thy  peace  :  swift  as  the  morning,t 

Must  I  tear  myself  away  from  thee. 
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To  put  on  steel,  and  trace  the  paths  which  lead 
Through  various  hazards  to  a  careful  throne. 

Kath,  My   lord,    I'd    fain   go  with   you ;  there's 
small  fortune 
In  staying  here  behind. 

War.  The  churlish  brow 
Of  war,  fair  dearest,  is  a  sight  of  horror 
For  ladies*  entertainment :  if  thou  hear'st 
A  truth  of  my  sad  ending  by  the  hand 
Of  some  unnatural  subject,  thou  withall 
Shalt  hear,  how  I  died  worthy  of  my  right, 
By  falling  like  a  king  ;  and  in  the  close, 
Which  my  last  breath  shall  sound,  thy  name,  thou 

fairest, 
Shall  sing  a  requiem  to  my  soul,  unwilling 
Only  of  greater  glory,  'cause  divided 
From  such  a  heaven  on  earth,  as  life  with  thee. 
But  these  are  chimes  for  funerals  ;  my  business 
Attends  on  fortune  of  a  sprightlier  triumph  ; 
For  love  and  majesty  are  reconciled. 
And  vow  to  crown  thee  Empress  of  the  West 

KatfL  You  have  a  noble  language,  sir  ;  your  right 
In  me  is  without  question,  and  however 
Events  of  time  may  shorten  my  deserts 
In  others'  pity,  yet  it  shall  not  stagger 
Or  constancy,  or  duty  in  a  wife. 
You  must  be  king  of  me ;  and  my  poor  heart 
Is  all  I  can  call  mine. 

War.  But  we  will  live. 
Live,  beauteous  virtue,  by  the  lively  test 
Of  our  own  blood,  to  let  the  counterfeit 
Be  known  the  world's  contempt. 

Kath.  Pray  do  not  use 
That  word,  it  carries  fate  in't :  the  first  suit 
I  ever  made,  I  trust  your  love  will  grant. 

War.  Without  denial,  dearest 

Kath.  That  hereafter, 
If  you  return  with  safety,  no  adventure 
May  sever  us  in  tasting  any  fortune : 
I  ne'er  can  stay  behind  again. 
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War,  You  are  lady 
Of  your  desires,  and  shall  command  your  will ; 
Yet  'tis  too  hard  a  promise. 

Katk,  What  our  destinies 
Have  ruled  out  in  their  books,  we  must  not  search, 
But  kneel  to. 

War,  Then  to  fear  when  hope  is  fruitless, 
Were  to  be  desperately  miserable ; 
Which  poverty  our  greatness  dares  not  dream  of, 
And    much    more   scorns    to    stoop  to :   some  few 

minutes 
Remain  yet,  let's  be  thrifty  in  our  hopes.       \ExeunU 


SCENE  \\\.—The  Palace  at  Westminster. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Hi  alas,  and  Urswick. 

K,  Hen,  Your  name  is  Pedro  Hialas,  a  Spaniard  ? 

HiaL  Sir,  a  Castillian  born. 

K,  Hen,  King  Ferdinand, 
With  wise  queen  Isabel  his  royal  consort, 
Write  you  a  man  of  worthy  trust  and  candour. 
Princes  are  dear  to  Heaven,  who  meet  with  subjects 
Sincere  in  their  employments  ;  such  I  find 
Your  commendation,  sir.     Let  me  deliver 
How  joyful  I  repute  the  amity, 
With  your  most  fortunate  master,  who  almost 
Comes  near  a  miracle  in  his  success 
Against  the  Moors,  who  had  devoured  his  country. 
Entire  now  to  his  sceptre.    We,  for  our  part, 
Will  imitate  his  providence,  in  hope 
Of  partage  in  the  use  on't ;  we  repute 
The  privacy  of  his  advisement  to  us 
By  you,  intended  an  ambassador 
To  Scotland,  for  a  peace  between  our  kingdoms, 
A  policy  of  love,  which  well  becomes 
His  wisdom  and  our  care. 
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Hial.  Your  majesty 
Doth  understand  him  rightly. 

K,  Hen.  Else 
Your  knowledge  can  instruct  me  ;  wherein,  sir, 
To  fall  on  ceremony,  would  seem  useless, 
Which  shall  not  need  ;  for  I  will  be  as  studious 
Of  your  concealment  in  our  conference. 
As  any  council  shall  advise. 

HiaL  Then,  sir. 
My  chief  request  is,  that  on  notice  given 
At  my  dispatch  in  Scotland,  you  will  send 
Some  learned  man  of  power  and  experience 
To  join  entreaty  with  me. 

K,  Hen.  I  shall  do  it, 
Being  that  way  well  provided  by  a  servant, 
Which  may  attend  you  ever. 

Hied,  If  king  James, 
By  any  indirection,  should  perceive 
My  coming  near  your  court,  I  doubt  the  issue 
Of  my  employment 

AT.  Hen,  Be  not  your  own  herald : 
I  learn  sometimes  without  a  teacher. 

HiaL  Good  days 
Guard  all  your  princely  thoughts ! 

K,  Hen.  Urswick,  no  further 
Than  the  next  open  gallery  attend  him — 
A  hearty  love  go  with  you  ! 

Hiai.  Your  vow*d  beadsman.^ 

\Exeunt  UrS.  and  HiAL. 

\K.  Hen.  King  Ferdinand  is  not  so  much  a  fox. 
But  that  a  cunning  huntsman  may  in  time 
Fall  on  the  scent ;  in  honourable  actions 
Safe  imitation  best  deserves  a  praise. 

Re-enter  Urswick. 

What,  the  Castillian's  past  away  ? 

Urs.  He  is. 
And  undiscovered  ;  the  two  hundred  marks 

'  One  bound  to  pray  for  you. 
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Your  majesty  convey'd,  he  gently  purs'd 
With  a  right  modest  gravity. 

K.  Hen.  What  was't 
He  mutter'd  in  the  earnest  of  his  wisdom  ? 
He  spoke  not  to  be  heard  ;  'twas  about 

Urs.  Warbeck  ; 
"  How  if  king  Henry  were  but  sure  of  subjects, 
Such  a  wild  runnagate  might  soon  be  caged, 
No  great  ado  withstanding." 

K.  Heft,  Nay,  nay ;  something 
About  my  son  prince  Arthur's  match. 

Urs,  Right,  right,  sir  : 
He  humm'd  it  out,  how  that  king  Ferdinand 
Swore,  that  the  marriage  'twixt  the  lady  Katherine, 
His  daughter,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,  your  son, 
Should  never  be  consummated,  as  long 
As  any  earl  of  Warwick  lived  in  England, 
Except  by  new  creation, 

K.  Hen.  I  remember, 
'Twas  so  indeed  :  the  king  his  master  swore  it  ? 

Urs.  Directly,  as  he  said. 

K,  Hen.  An  earl  of  Warwick  I 
Provide  a  messenger  for  letters  instantly 
To  bishop  Fox.     Our  news  from  Scotland  creeps  : 
It  comes  so  slow  ;  we  must  have  airy  spirits, 
Our  time  requires  dispatch. — The  earl  of  Warwick  ! 
Let  him  be  son  to  Clarence,  younger  brother 
To  Edward  !     Edward's  daughter  is,  I  think. 
Mother  to  our  prince  Arthur — [Aside.] — Get  a  mes- 
senger.] [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  W.— Before  the  Castle  of  Norham. 

Enter  King  JAMES,  Warbeck,  Crawford,  Dal- 
YELL,  Heron,  Astley,  John  a-Water,  Ske- 

TON,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Ja.  We  trifle  time  against  these  castle-walls, 
The  English  prelate  will  not  yield  :  once  more 
Give  him  a  summons !  [A  parley  is  sounded. 

Enter  on  tfie  walls  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  annedy  a 
trufuheon  in  his  handy  with  Soldiers. 

War.  See  the  jolly  clerk^ 
Appears,  trimm'd  like  a  ruffian. 

K.  Ja.  Bishop,  yet 
Set  ope  the  ports,  and  to  your  lawful  sovereigjn, 
Richard  of  York,  surrender  up  this  castle, 
And  he  will  take  thee  to  his  grace  ;  else  Tweed 
Shall  overflow  his  banks  with  English  blood, 
And  wash  the  sand  that  cements  those  hard  stones^ 
From  their  foundation. 

Dur.  Warlike  king  of  Scotland, 
Vouchsafe  a  few  words  from  a  man  enforced 
To  lay  his  book  aside,  and  clap  on  arms, 
Unsuitable  to  my  age,  or  my  profession. 
Courageous  prince,  consider  on  what  grounds. 
You  rend  the  face  of  peace,  and  break  a  league 
With  a  confederate  king  that  courts  your  amity ; 
For  whom  too  ?  for  a  vagabond,  a  straggler, 
Not  noted  in  the  world  by  birth  or  name, 
An  obscure  peasant,  by  the  rage  of  hell 
Loos'd  from  his  chains,  to  set  great  kings  at  strife. 
What  nobleman,  what  common  man  of  note, 
What  ordinary  subject  hath  come  in, 
Since  first  you  footed  on  our  territories, 
To  only  feign  a  welcome }  children  laugh  at 
Your  proclamations,  and  the  wiser  pity 
So  great  a  potentate's  abuse,  by  one 

*  !*>.  Cleric 

£  E 
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Who  juggles  merely  with  the  fawns  and  youth 
Of  an  instructed  compliment :  such  spoils, 
Such  slaughters  as  the  rapine  of  your  soldiers 
Already  have  committed,  is  enough 
To  shew  your  zeal  in  a  conceited  justice. 
Yet,  great   king,  wake   not  yet   my  master's    ven- 
geance ; 
But  shake  that  viper  off  which  gnaws  your  entrails ! 
I,  and  my  fellow-subjects  are  resolved, 
If  you  persist,  to  stand  your  utmost  fury, 
Till  our  last  blood  drop  from  us. 

War.  Oh,  sir,  lend 
No  ear  to  this  traducer  of  my  honour ! — 
What  shall  I  call  thee,  thou  grey-bearded  scandal, 
That  kick'st  against  the  sovereignty  to  which 
Thou  owest  allegiance } — Treason  is  bold-faced, 
And  eloquent  in  mischief ;  sacred  king, 
Be  deaf  to  his  known  malice. 

Dur,  Rather  yield 
Unto  those  holy  motions  which  inspire 
The  sacred  heart  of  an  anointed  body ! 
It  is  the  surest  policy  in  princes, 
To  govern  well  their  own,  than  seek  encroachment 
Upon  another's  right. 

Craw,  The  king  is  serious, 
Deep  in  his  meditations. 

Dal.  Lift  them  up 
To  heaven,  his  better  genius ! 

War.  Can  you  study, 
While  such  a  devil  raves  }    Oh,  sir. 

K.Ja.  Well, — bishop, 
You'll  not  be  drawn  to  mercy  } 

Dur.  Construe  me 
In  like  case  by  a  subject  of  your  own  : 
My  resolution's  fix'd  ;  king  James,  be  counsell'd, 
A  greater  fate  waits  on  thee. 

[Exeunt  Durham  and  Soldiers  from  the  walls. 

K.  Ja.  Forage  through 
The  country ;  spare  no  prey  of  life  or  goods. 


mm 
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War,  Oh,  sir,  then   give   me   leave   to  yield   to 
nature : 
I  am  most  miserable ;  had  I  been 
Born  what  this  clei^yman  would,  by  defame, 
Baffle  belief  with,  I  had  never  sought 
The  truth  of  mine  inheritance  with  infants* 
Murder'd  ;  •old  men  butcher'd  ;  dwellings  fired  ; 
My  land  depopulated,  and  my  people 
Afflicted  with  a  kingdom's  devastation : 
Show  more  remorse,  great  king,  or  I  shall  never 
Endure  to  see  such  havock  with  dry  eyes ; 
Spare,  spare,  my  dear,  dear  England ! 

K,  J  a.  You  fool  your  piety, 
Ridiculously  careful  of  an  interest 
Another  man  possesseth.    Where's  your  faction  ? 
Shrewdly  the  bishop  guess'd  of  your  adherents, 
When  not  a  petty  burgess  of  some  town, 
No,  not  a  villager  hath  yet  appeared. 
In  your  assistance :  that  should  make  you  whine, 
And  not  your  country's  sufferance  as  you  term  it. 

Dal.  The  king  is  angry. 

Craw,  And  the  passionate  duke, 
Effeminately  dolent. 

War.  The  experience 
In  former  trials,  sir,  both  of  mine  own 
Or  other  princes,  cast  out  of  their  thrones, 
Hath  so  acquainted  me,  how  misery 
Is  destitute  of  friends,  or  of  relief, 
That  I  can  easily  submit  to  taste 
Lowest  reproof,  without  contempt  or  words. 

Enter  PRION. 

K.Ja.  An  humble-minded  man!— Now,  what  in- 
telligence 
Speaks  master  secretary  Prion. 

Ffi.  Henry 
Of  England  hath  in  open  field  overthrown 
The  armies  who  opposed  him,  in  the  right 
Of  this  young  prince. 

E  £  2 
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K,  Ja,  His  subsidies  you  mean — 
More,  if  you  have  it  ? 

Fri,  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey, 
Back'd  by  twelve  earls  and  barons  of  the  north, 
An  hundred  knights  and  gentlemen  of  name, 
And  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  is  at  hand 
To  raise  your  siege.     Brooke,  with  a  goodly  navy, 
Is  admiral  at  sea ;  and  Dawbeney  follows 
With  an  unbroken  army  for  a  second. 

War,  'Tis  false !  they  come  to  side  with  us. 

K,  Ja.  Retreat ; 
We  shall  not  find   them  stones  and  walls  to  cope 

with. 
Yet,  duke  of  York,  for  such  thou  say'st  thou  art, 
FU  try  thy  fortune  to  the  height ;  to  Surrey, 
By  Marchmont,  I  will  send  a  brave  defiance 
For  single  combat.     Once  a  king  will  venture 
His  person  to  an  earl,^  with  condition 
Of  spilling  lesser  blood.     Surrey  is  bold, 
And  James  resolv'd. 

War,  Oh,  rather,  gracious  sir, 
Create  me  to  this  glory ;  since  my  cause 
Doth  interest  this  fair  quarrel ;  valued  least, 
I  am  his  equal. 

K,  Ja,  I  will  be  the  man. 

March  softly  off;  where  victory  can  reap 

A  harvest  crown *d  with  triumph,  toil  is  cheap. 

[Exeunt 
^  Earl  is  a  dissyllable  here. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE  L— rA?  English  Camp  near  Ayton,  (m  the  Borders. 

Enter  Surrey,  Durham,  Soldiers,  with  Drums  and 

Colours, 


Sur,  Are  all  our  braving  enemies  shrunk  back, 
Hid  in  the  fogs  of  their  distempered  climate, 
Not  daring  to  behold  our  colours  wave 
In  spite  of  this  infected  air  ?     Can  they 
Look  on  the  strength  of  Cundrestine  defaced  ? 
The  glory  of  Heydon-hall  devasted  ?  that 
Of  Edington  cast  down  ?  the  pile  of  Fulden 
Overthrown,  and  this,  the  strongest  of  their  forts, 
Old  Ayton-Castle,  yielded  and  demolished, 
And  yet  not  peep  abroad  ?     The  Scots  are  bold. 
Hardy  in  battle  ;  but  it  seems  the  cause 
They  undertake,  considered,  appears 
Unjointed  in  the  frame  on't. 

Dur.  Noble  Surrey, 
Our  royal  master's  wisdom  is  at  all  times 
His  fortune's  harbinger ;  for  when  he  draws 
His  sword  to  threaten  war,  his  providence 
Settles  on  peace,  the  crowning  of  an  empire. 

\A  trumpet  without. 

I  Sur,  Rank  all  in  order :  'tis  a  herald's  sound  ; 

I  Some    message   from   king  James.      Keep  a   fix'd 

i  station. 


Enter  Marchmont  and  another,  in  Heralds'  coats. 

March,  From  Scotland's  awful  majesty  we  come 
Unto  the  English  general. 
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Sur.  To  me  ? 
Say  on. 

March.  Thus,  then  ;  the  waste  and  prodigal 
Effusion  of  so  much  guiltless  blood, 
As  in  two  potent  armies,  of  necessity 
Must  glut  the  earth's  diy  maw.t  his  sweet  compas- 
sion 
Hath  studied  to  prevent ;  for  which  to  thee. 
Great  earl  of  Surrey,  in  a  single  fight. 
He  offers  his  own  royal  person  ;  fairly 
Proposing  these  conditions  only,  that 
If  victory  conclude  our  mastei^s  right, 
The  earP  shall  deliver  for  his  ransom 
The  town  of  Berwick  to  him,  with  the  Fishgarths ; 
If  Surrey  shall  prevail,  the  king  will  pay  | 

A  thousand  pounds  down  present  for  his  freedom, 
And  silence  further  arms :  so  speaks  king  James.  I 

Sur,  So  speaks  king  James!   so  like  a  king  he 
speaks. 
Heralds,  the  English  general  returns 
A  sensible  devotion  from  his  heart. 

His  very  soul,  to  this  unfellow'd  grace :  I 

For  let  the  king  know,  gentle  heralds,  truly,  j 

How  his  descent  from  his  great  throne,  to  honour  J 

A  stranger  subject  with  so  high  a  title  I 

As  his  compeer  in  arms,  hath  conquered  more 
Than  any  sword  could  do  ;  for  which  (my  loyalty 
Respected)  I  will  serve  his  virtues  ever 
In  all  humility  :  but  Berwick,  say, 
Is  none  of  mine  to  part  with.     In  affairs 
Of  princes,  subjects  cannot  traffic  rights 
Inherent  to  the  crown.     My  life  is  mine. 
That  I  dare  freely  hazard  ;  and  (with  pardon 
To  some  unbribed  vain-glory)  if  his  majesty 
Shall  taste  a  change  of  fate,  his  liberty 
Shall  meet  no  articles.     If  I  fall,  falling 
So  bravely,  I  refer  me  to  his  pleasure 
Without  condition  ;  and  for  this  dear  favour, 

^  Earl  is  a  dissyllable  here. 
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Say,  if  not  countermanded,  I  will  cease 
Hostility,  unless  provoked. 

March,  This  answer 
We  shall  relate  unpartially. 

Dur,  With  favour, 
Pray  have   a  little  patience. — \Apart  to   SURREY.] 

Sir,  you  find 
By  these  gay  flourishes,  how  wearied  travail 
Inclines  to  willing  rest ;  here's  but  a  prologue, 
However  confidently  utter'd,  meant 
For  some  ensuing  acts  of  peace :  consider 
The  time  of  year,  unseasonableness  of  weather, 
Charge,  barrenness  of  profit ;  and  occasion, 
Presents  itself  for  honourable  treaty, 
Which  we  may  make  good  use  of ;  I  will  back 
As  sent  from  you,  in  point  of  noble  gratitude 
Unto  king  James,  with  these  his  heralds  ;  you 
Shall  shortly  hear  from  me,  my  lord,  for  order 
Of  breathing  or  proceeding  ;  and  king  Henry, 
Doubt  not,  will  thank  the  service. 

Sur.  To  your  wisdom. 
Lord  bishop,  I  refer  it. 

Dur.  Be  it  so  then. 

Sur.  Heralds,  accept  this  chain,  and  these  few 
crowns. 

March,  Our  duty,  noble  general. 

Dur,  In  part 
Of  retribution  for  such  princely  love, 
My  lord  the  general  is  pleased  to  shew 
The  king  your  master  his  sincerest  zeal. 
By  further  treaty,  by  no  common  man  ; 
I  will  myself  return  with  you. 

Sur,  You  oblige 
My  faithfuUest  affections  to  you,  lord  bishop.  , 

March,  All  happiness  attend  your  lordship  ! 

Sur,  Come,  friends. 
And  fellow-soldiers ;  we,  I  doubt,  shall  meet 
No  enemies  but  woods  and  hills,  to  fight  with  ; 
Then  'twere  as  good  to  feed  and  sleep  at  home : 
We  may  be  free  from  danger,  not  secure.       \Exeunt. 
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SCENE   W.—The  Scottish  Camp, 

Enter  Warbeck  and  Frion. 

War,  Frion,  oh  Frion,  all  my  hopes  of  glory 
Are  at  a  stand  !  the  Scottish  king  grows  dull. 
Frosty,  and  wayward,  since  this  Spanish  agent 
Hath  mix'd  discourses  with  him  ;  they  are  private, 
I  am  not  call'd  to  council  now  ; — confusion 
On  all  his  crafty  shrugs !     I  feel  the  fabric 
Of  my  designs  are  tottering. 

Fri,  Henry's  policies 
Stir  with  too  many  engines. 

War,  Let  his  mines. 
Shaped  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  blow  up 
Works  rais'd  for  my  defence,  yet  can  they  never 
Toss  into  air  the  freedom  of  my  birth, 
Or  disavow  my  blood  Plantagenet's ! 
I  am  my  father's  son  still.     But,  oh  Frion, 
When  I  bring  into  count  with  my  disasters, 
My  wife's  compartnership,  my  Kate's,  my  life's, 
Then,   then  my  frailty   feels  an   earthquake.     Mis- 
chief 
Damn  Henry's  plots !     I  will  be  England's  king, 
Or  let  my  aunt  of  Burgundy  report 
My  fall  in  the  attempt  deserv'd  our  ancestors ! 

Fri,  You  grow  too  wild  in  passion  ;  if  you  will 
Appear  a  prince  indeed,  confine  your  will 
To  moderation. 

War,  What  a  saucy  rudeness 
Prompts  this  distrust  ?     W,     If  I  will  appear? 
Appear  a  prince?  death  throttle  such  deceits 
Even  in  their  birth  of  utterance !  cursed  cozenage 
Of  trust !  You  make  me  mad  ;  'twere  best,  it  seems, 
That  I  should  turn  impostor  to  myself. 
Be  mine  own  counterfeit,  belie  the  truth.* 

Fri,  Nay,  if  you  have  no  ears  to  hear,  I  have 
No  breath  to  spend  in  vain. 
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War.  Sir,  sir,  take  heed  ! 
<jold,  and  the  promise  of  promotion,  rarely 
Fail  in  temptation. 

Fri,  Why  to  me  this  ? 

War,  Nothing. 
Speak  what  you  will ;  we  are  not  sunk  so  low 
But  your  advice  may  piece  again  the  heart 
Which  many  cares  have  broken :  you  were  wont 
In  all  extremities  to  talk  of  comfort ; 
Have  you  none  left  now.     I'll  not  interrupt  you. 
Good,  bear  with  my  distractions  !     If  king  James 
Deny  us  dwelling  here,  next,  whither  must  I  ? 
I  prithee,  be  not  angry. 

Fri.  Sir,  I  told  you 
Of  letters  come  from  Ireland ;  how  the  Cornish 
Stomach  their  last  defeat,  and  humbly  sue 
That  with  such  forces,  as  you  could  partake, 
You  would  in  person  land  in  Cornwall,  where 
Thousands  will  entertain  your  title  gladly. 

War,  Let  me   embrace  thee,   hug  thee!   thou'st 
reviv'd 
My  comforts  ;  if  my  cousin  king  will  fail, 
Our  cause  will  never 

[Enter  JOHN  A- WATER,  Heron,  Astley,  Sketon. 

Welcome,  my  tried  friends. 

You  kfcep  your  brains  awake  in  our  defence. 

Prion,  advise  with  them  of  these  affairs. 

In  which  be  wondrous  secret ;  I  will  listen 

What  else  concerns  us  here  :  be  quick  and  wary. 

[Exit 

A  St.  Ah,  sweet  young  prince !  Secretary,  my 
fellow-counsellors  and  I  have  consulted,  and  jump^all 
in  one  opinion  directly,  and  if  these  Scotch  garboils 
do  not  fadge^  to  our  minds,  we  will  pellmell  run 
amongst  the  Cornish  choughs  presently,  and  in  a 
trice. 

Sket,  Tis  but  going  to  sea  and  leaping  ashore, 
•cut  ten  or  twelve  thousand  unnecessary  throats,  fire 

'  i,e.  Agree.  '  Garboils — tumults ;  fadge — fare,  succeed. 
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seven  or  eight  towns,  take  half-a-dozen  cities,  get 
into  the  market-place,  crown  him  Richard  the 
Fourth,  and  the  business  is  finished. 

/.  a-  Wat,  I  grant  you,  quoth  I,  so  far  forth,  as 
men  may  do,  no  more  than  men  may  do  ;  for  it  is 
good  to  consider,  when  consideration  may  be  to  the 
purpose,  otherwise — still  you  shall  pardon  me — 
**  little  said  is  soon  amended/' 

Fri.  Then  you  conclude  the  Cornish  action  surest  ? 

Her.  We  do  so ;  and  doubt  not  but  to  thrive 
abundantly.  Ho,  my  masters,  had  we  known  of  the 
commotion  when  we  set  sail  out  of  Ireland,  the  land 
had  been  ours  ere  this  time. 

SkeL  Pish,  pish !  'tis  but  forbearing  being  an  earl 
or  a  duke  a  month  or  two  longer.  I  say,  and  say  it 
again,  if  the  work  go  not  on  apace,  let  me  never  see 
new  fashion  more.  I  warrant  you,  I  warrant  you  ; 
we  will  have  it  so,  and  so  it  shall  be. 

Ast  This  is  but  a  cold  phlegmatic  country ;  not 
stirring  enough  for  men  of  spirit.  Give  me  the 
heart  of  England  for  my  money  I 

Sket  A  man  may  batten  there  in  a  week  only, 
with  hot  loaves  and  butter,  and  a  lusty  cup  of  musca- 
dine^ and  sugar  at  breakfast,  though  he  make  never  a 
meal  all  the  month  after. 

J,  a-  Wat,  Surely,  when  I  bore  office,  I  found  by 
experience,  that  to  be  much  troublesome,  was  to  be 
much  wise  and  busy ;  I  have  observed,  how  filching 
and  bragging  has  been  the  best  service  in  these  last 
wars;  and  therefore  conclude  peremptorily  on  the 
design  in  England.  If  things  and  things  may  fall 
out,  as  who  can  tell  what  or  how — but  the  end  will 
show  it. 

Fru  Resolved  like  men  of  judgment  1     Here  to 
linger 
More  time,  is  but  to  lose  it ;  cheer  the  prince, 
And  haste  him  on  to  this  ;  on  this  depends 
Fame  in  success,  or  glory  in  our  ends.]  \_Exeunt. 

*  A  rich,  sweet-smelling  wine. 
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SCENE   III.-— Another  Pari  of  the  satfu. 

Enter  King  James,  Durham,  and  Hialas. 

HiaL  France,   Spain,  and   Germany   combine    a 
league 
Of  amity  with  England  ;  nothing  wants 
For  settling  peace  through  Christendom,  but  love 
Between  the  British  monarchs,  James  and  Henry. 

Dur,  The  English  merchants,  sir,  have  been  re- 
ceived 
With  general  procession  into  Antwerp  ; 
The  Emperor  confirms  the  combination. 

Hial.  The  king  of  Spain  resolves  a  marriage 
For  Katherine  his  daughter  with  prince  Arthur. 

Dur.  France  courts  this  holy  contract 

Hial.  What  can  hinder 
A  quietness  in  England  ? — 

Dur.  But  your  suffrage 
To  such  a  silly  creature,  mighty  sir, 
As  is  but  in  effect  an  apparition, 
A  shadow,  a  mere  trifle. 

Hial,  To  this  union 
The  good  of  both  the  church  and  commonwealth 
Invite  you. 

Dur,  To  this  unity,  a  mystery 
Of  providence  points  out  a  greater  blessing 
For  both  these  nations,  than  our  human  reason 
Can  search  into.     King  Henry  hath  a  daughter. 
The  princess  Margaret ;  I  need  not  urge, 
What  honour,  what  felicity  can  follow 
On  such  affinity  'twixt  two  Christian  king^, 
Inleagued  by  ties  of  blood  ;  but  sure  I  am, 
If  you,  sir,  ratify  the  peace  proposed, 
I  dare  both  motion  and  effect  this  marriage 
For  weal  of  both  the  kingdoms. 
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K.  Ja,  Dar'st  thou,  lord  bishop  ? 

Dur,  Put  it  to  trial,  royal  James,  by  sending 
Some  noble  personage  to  the  English  court 
By  way  of  embassy. 

Hial.  Part  of  the  business 
Shall  suit  my  meditation. 

K.  Ja,  Well !  what  Heaven 
Hath  pointed  out  to  be,  must  be  ;  you  two 
Are  ministers,  I  hope,  of  blessed  fate. 
But  herein  only  I  will  stand  acquitted. 
No  blood  of  innocents  shall  buy  my  peace. 
For  Warbeck,  as  you  nick  him,  came  to  me. 
Commended  by  the  states  of  Christendom, 
A  prince,  tho'  in  distress  :  his  fair  demeanour, 
Lovely  behaviour,  unappalled  spirit, 
Spoke  him  not  base  in  blood,  however  clouded. 
The  brute  beasts  have  both  rocks  and  caves  to  fly  to, 
And  men  the  altars  of  the  church  ;  to  us 
He  came  for  refuge :  Kings  come  near  in  nature 
Unto  the  gods,  in  being  touched  with  pity. 
Yet,  noble  friends,  his  mixture  with  our  blood. 
Even  with  our  own,  shall  no  way  interrupt 
A  general  peace  ;  only  I  will  dismiss  him 
From  my  protection,  throughout  my  dominions, 
In  safety  ;  but  not  ever  to  return. 

Hial.  You  are  a  just  king. 

Dur,  Wise,  and  herein  happy. 

AT.  Ja,  Nor  will  we  dally  in  affairs  of  weight : 
Huntley,  lord  bishop,  shall  with  you  to  England 
Ambassador  from  us  :  we  will  throw  down 
Our  weapons  ;  peace  on  all  sides  !  now,  repair 
Unto  our  council  ;  we  will  soon  be  with  you. 

Hial,  Delays  shall  question  no  dispatch :  Heaven 
crown  it !         [Exeunt  DURHAM  a?ui  HiALAS. 

K,  Ja,  A  league  with  Ferdinand !  a  marriage 
With  English  Margaret !  a  free  release 
From  restitution  for  the  late  affronts  ! 
Cessation  from  hostility,  and  all 
For  Warbeck,  not  delivered,  but  dismissed  ! 
We  could  not  wish  it  better. — Dalyell ! — 
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Enter  Dalyell. 

Dal,  Here,  sir. 

K,  Ja,  Are  Huntley  and  his  daughter  sent  for  ? 

DaL  Sent  for, 
And  come,  my  lord. 

K.  Ja.  Say  to  the  English  prince, 
We  want  his  company. 

Dal,  He  is  at  hand,  sir. 

Enter  V^ AKKECYi,  Katherine,  Jane,  Prion,. 
Heron,  Sketon,  John  a- Water,  Astley. 

K,Ja.  Cousin,  our  bounty,  favours,  gentleness. 
Our  benefits,  the  hazard  of  our  person. 
Our  people's  lives,  our  land,  hath  evidenced 
How  much  we  have  engag'd  on  your  behalf : 
How  trivial,  and  how  dangerous  our  hopes 
Appear,  how  fruitless  our  attempts  in  war, 
How  windy,  rather  smoky,  your  assurance 
Of  party,  shews,  we  might  in  vain  repeat : 
But  now,  obedience  to  the  mother  church, 
A  father's  care  upon  his  country's  weal, 
The  dignity  of  state  directs  our  wisdom. 
To  seal  an  oath  of  peace  through  Christendom  ; 
To  which  we  are  sworn  already :  it  is  you 
Must  only  seek  new  fortunes  in  the  world. 
And  find  an  harbour  elsewhere.     As  I  promis'd 
On  your  arrival,  you  have  met  no  usage 
Deserves  repentance  in  your  being  here ; 
But  yet  I  must  live  master  of  mine  own  : 
However,  what  is  necessary  for  you 
At  your  departure,  I  am  well  content 
You  be  accommodated  with ;  provided 
Delay  prove  not  my  enemy. 

War,  It  shall  not, 
Most  glorious  prince.     The  fame  of  my  designs 
Soars  higher,  than  report  of  ease  and  sloth 
Can  aim  at ;  I  acknowledge  all  your  favours 
Boundless  and  singular  ;  am  only  wretched 
In  words  as  well  as  means,  to  thank  the  grace 
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That  flowed  so  liberally.     Two  empires  firmly 
You  are  lord  of,  Scotland  and  duke  Richard's  heart ; 
My  claim  to  mine  inheritance  shall  sooner 
Fail,  than  my  life  to  serve  you,  best  of  kings  ; 
And,  witness  Edward's  blood  in  me !     I  am 
More  loth  to  part  with  such  a  great  example 
Of  virtue,  than  all  other  mere  respects. 
But,  sir,  my  last  suit  is,  you  will  not  force 
From  me,  what  you  have  given,  this  chaste  lady. 
Resolved  on  all  extremes. 

Kath.  I  am  your  wife, 
No  human  power  can  or  shall  divorce 
My  faith  from  duty. 

War,  Such  another  treasure 
The  earth  is  bankrupt  of. 

K.  Ja.  I  gave  her,  cousin, 
And  must  avow  the  gift ;  will  add  withal 
A  furniture  becoming  her  high  birth. 
And  unsuspected  constancy  ;  provide 
For  your  attendance :  we  will  part  good  friends. 

[Exit  with  Dalyell. 

War,  The  Tudor  hath  been  cunning  in  his  plots  ; 
His  Fox  of  Durham  would  not  fail  at  last 
But  what }  our  cause  and  courage  are  our  own : 
Be  men,  my  friends,  and  let  our  cousin  king 
See  how  we  follow  fate  as  willingly 
As  malice  follows  us.     You  are  all  resolved 
For  the  west  parts  of  England  } 

AIL  Cornwall,  Cornwall ! 

Fn.  The  inhabitants  expect  you  daily. 

War.  Cheerfully 
Draw  all  our  ships  out  of  the  harbour,  friends ; 
Our  time  of  stay  doth  seem  too  long,  we  must 
Prevent  intelligence  ;  about  it  suddenly. 

AIL  A  prince,  a  prince,  a  prince  ! 

[Exeunt  HERON,  SKETON,  ASTLEY,  Ofld 

John  a- Water. 
War.  Dearest,  admit  not  into  thy  pure  thoughts 
The  least  of  scruples,  which  may  charge  their  soft- 
ness 
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With  burden  of  distrust.     Should  I  prove  wanting 
To  noblest  courage  now,  here  were  the  trial : 
But  I  am  perfect,  sweet,  I  fear  no  change, 
More  than  thy  being  partner  in  my  sufferance. 

Kath.  My  fortunes,  sir,  have   arm'd    me   to    en- 
counter 
What  chance  soe'er  they  meet  with. — Jane,  'tis  fit 
Thou  stay  behind,  for  whither  wilt  thou  wander  ? 

Jane,  Never  till  death  will  I  forsake  my  mistress, 
Nor  then  in  wishing  to  die  with  you  gladly. 

Kath.  Alas,  good  soul ! 

Fri.  Sir,  to  your  aunt  of  Burgundy 
I  will  relate  your  present  undertakings : 
From  her  expect,  on  all  occasions,  welcome. 
You  cannot  find  me  idle  in  your  services.^ 

War,  Go,  Frion,   go!    wise   men    know   how   to 
sooth 
Adversity,  not  serve  it :  thou  hast  waited 
Too  long  on  expectation  ;  never  yet 
Was  any  nation  read  of,  so  besotted 
In  reason,  as  to  adore  the  setting  sun. 
Fly  to  the  archduke's  court ;  say  to  the  duchess, 
Her  nephew,  with  fair  Katharine,  his  wife. 
Are  on  their  expectation  to  begin 
The  raising  of  an  empire.     If  they  fail, 
Yet  the  report  will  never :  farewell,  Frion  I 

{Exit  Frio  n 

This  man,  Kate,  has  been  true,  though  now  of  late, 
I  fear,  too  much  familiar  with  the  Fox.^ 

Re-enter  Dalyell  with  HUNTLEY. 

Hunt,  I  come  to  take  my  leave :   you  need  not 
doubt 
My  interest  in  this  some-time  child  of  mine  ; 
She's  all  yours  now,  good  sir. — Oh,  poor  lost  crea- 
ture ! 
Heaven  guard  thee  with   much  patience ;   if  thou 
canst 

*  />.  The  Bishop  of  Durham. 
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Forget  thy  title  to  old  Huntley's  family. 
As  much  of  peace  will  settle  in  thy  mind 
As  thou  canst  wish  to  taste,  but  in  thy  grave. 
Accept  my  tears  yet,  prithee  ;  they  are  tokens 
Of  charity,  as  true  as  of  affection. 

Kath.  This  is  the  cruell'st  farewell ! 

Hunt  Love,  young  gentleman. 
This  model  of  my  griefs  ;  she  calls  you  husband  : 
Then  be  not  jealous  of  a  parting  kiss, 
It  is  a  father's,  not  a  lover's  offering ; 
Take  it,  my  last — [Kisses  Aer.] — I  am  too  much  a 

child. 
Exchange  of  passion  is  to  little  use, 
So  I  should  grow  too  foolish  :  goodness  guide  thee ! 
.  [Exit. 

Kath,  Most     miserable     daughter ! — Have    you 
aught 
To  add,  sir,  to  our  sorrows } 

Dal,  I  resolve. 
Fair  lady,  with  your  leave,  to  wait  on  all 
Your  fortunes  in  my  person,  if  your  lord 
Vouchsafe  me  entertainment. 

War.  We  will  be  bosom  friends,  most  noble  Dal- 
yell; 
For  I  accept  this  tender  of  your  love 
Beyond  ability  of  thanks  to  speak  it. — 
Clear  thy  drown'd  eyes,  my  fairest ;   time  and  in- 
dustry 
Will  shew  us  better  days,  or  end  the  worst 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE   W,— The  Palace  at  Westminstgr. 

Enter  Oxford  and  Dawbeney. 

[Oxf.  No  news  from  Scotland  yet,  my  lord  ? 

Daw.  Not  any 
But  what  king  Henry  knows  himself ;  I  thought 
Our  armies  should  have  march'd  that  way  ;  his  mind, 
It  seems,  is  altered. 

Oxf.  Victory  attends 
His  standard  everywhere. 

Daw,  Wise  princes,  Oxford, 
Fight  not  alone  with  forces.     Providence 
Directs  and  tutors  strength  ;  else  elephants, 
And  barbed  horses,  might  as  well  prevail, 
As  the  most  subtle  stratagems  of  war. 

Oxf.  The  Scottish  king  show'd  more  than  common 
bravery. 
In  proffer  of  a  combat  hand  to  hand 
With  Surrey. 

Daw,  And  but  shew'd  it :  northern  bloods 
Are  gallant  being  fired  ;  but  the  cold  climate, 
Without  good  store  of  fuel,  quickly  freezeth 
The  glowing  flames. 

O^,  Surrey,  upon  my  life, 
Would  not  have  shrunk  a  hair's  breadth. 

Daw,  May  he  forfeit 
The  honour  of  an  English  name,  and  nature, 
Who  would  not  have  embraced  it  with  a  greediness 
As  violent  as  hunger  runs  to  food  I 
'Twas  an  addition,^  any  worthy  spirit 
Would  covet,  next  to  immortality. 
Above  all  joys  of  life  ;  we  all  miss'd  shares 
In  that  great  opportunity. 

Enter  King  HENRY,  in  close  conversation  with 

Urswick. 
Oxf.  The  king ! 
See  he  comes  smiling. 

»  i,e.  Title. 

F  F 
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Daw,  Oh,  the  game  runs  smooth 
On  his  side  then,  believe  it ;  cards  well  shuffled, 
And  dealt  with  cunning,  bring  some  gamester  thrift  ; 
But  others  must  rise  losers. 

K,  Heti.  The  train^  takes  ? 

Urs.  Most  prosperously. 

K.  Hen,  I  knew  it  should  not  miss. 
He  fondly*  angles  who  will  hurl  his  bait 
Into  the  water,  'cause  the  fish  at  first 
Plays  round  about  the  line,  and  dares  not  bite. — 
Lords,  we   may  reign    your   king  yet:  Dawbeney,. 

Oxford, 
Urswick,  must  Perkin  wear  the  crown  } 

Daw.  A  slave ! 

Oxf,  A  vagabond ! 

Urs.  A  glow-worm ! 

K.  Hen,  Now,  if  Prion, 
His  practised  politician,  wear  a  brain 
Of  proof,  king  Perkin  will  in  progress  ride 
Through  all  his  large  dominions  ;  let  us  meet  him^ 
And  tender  homage  :  ha,  sirs !  linemen  ought 
To  pay  their  fealty. 

Daw,  Would  the  rascal  were. 
With  all  his  rabble,  within  twenty  miles 
Of  London ! 

K,  Hen,  Farther  off  is  near  enough 
To  lodge  him  in  his  home  :  Til  wager  odds, 
Surrey  and  all  his  men  are  either  idle. 
Or  hasting  back  ;  they  have  not  work,  I  doubt, 
To  keep  them  busy. 

Daw,  Tis  a  strange  conceit,  sir. 

K.  Hen,  Such  voluntary  favours  as  our  people 
In  duty  aid  us  with,'  we  never  scattered 
On  cobweb  parasite^  or  lavish'd  out 
In  riot,  or  needless  hospitality  : 
No  undeserving  favourite  doth  boast 
His  issues  from  our  treasury  ;  our  charge 
Flows  through  all  Europe,  proving  us  but  steward 

'  i>.  Lure,  stratagem.  *  i,e.  Foolishly. 
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Of  every  contribution,  which  provides 
Against  the  creeping  canker  of  disturbance. 
Is  it  not  rare  then,  in  this  toil  of  state 
Wherein  we  are  embarked,  with  breach  of  sleep, 
Cares>  and  the  noise  of  trouble,  that  our  mercy 
Returns  nor  thanks,  nor  comfort  ?     Still  the  West 
Murmur  and  threaten  innovation, 
Whisper  our  government  tyrannical, 
Deny  us  what  is  ours,  nay,  spurn  their  lives. 
Of  which  they  are  but  owners  by  our  gift ; 
It  must  not  be. 

Oxf.  It  must  not,  should  not] 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

K,  Hen.  So  then — 
To  whom  } 

Mess,  This  packet  to  your  sacred  majesty. 

K.  Hen,  Sirrah,  attend  without.  \Exit  Mess. 

Oxf,  News  from  the  North,  upon  my  life. 

Daw,  Wise  Henry 
Divines  aforehand  of  events  ;  with  him 
Attempts  and  execution  are  one  act. 

K,  Hen,  Urswick,  thine  ear  ;  Prion  is  caught !  the 
man 
Of  cunning  is  out-reach'd  ;  we  must  be  safe : 
Should  reverend  Morton,  our  archbishop,  move 
To  a  translation  higher  yet,^  I  tell  thee, 
My  Durham  owns  a  brain  deserves  that  See. 
He's  nimble  in  his  industry,  and  mounting — 
Thou  hear'st  me  ? 

Urs,  And  conceive  your  highness  fitly. 

K,  Hen,  Dawbeney  and  Oxford,  since  our  army 


I  stands 


Entire,  it  were  a  weakness  to  admit 
The  rust  of  laziness  to  eat  amongst  them  : 
Set  forward  toward  Salisbury  ;  the  plains 
Are  most  commodious  for  their  exercise, 
Ourself  will  take  a  muster  of  them  there  ; 


i,e.  To  Heaven. 
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And,  or  disband  them  with  reward,  or  else 
Dispose  as  best  concerns  us. 

Daw,  Salisbury ! 
Sir,  all  is  peace  at  Salisbury. 

K,  Hen.  Dear  friend — 
The  charge  must  be  our  own  ;  we  would  a  little 
Partake  the  pleasure  with  our  subjects'  ease : 
Shall  I  entreat  your  loves  ? 

Oxf.  Command  our  lives. 

K,  Hen,  You  are  men  know  how  to  do,  not  to  fore- 
think, 
My  bishop  is  a  jewel  tried,  and  perfect ; 
A  jewel,  lords.     The  post  who  brought  these  letters, 
Must  speed  another  to  the  mayor  of  Exeter ; 
Urswick,  dismiss  him  not. 

Urs.  He  waits  your  pleasure. 

AT.  Hen,  Perkin,  a  king }  a  king  ! 

Urs,  My  gracious  lord. 

K,  Hefi.  Thoughts,     busied     in     the    sphere    of 
royalty. 
Fix  not  on  creeping  worms.*    The  use  of  time 
Is  thriving  safety,  and  a  wise  prevention 
Of  ills  expected  :  we  are  resolved  for  Salisbury. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  V.-^Tke  Coast  of  Cornwall, 

A  general  shout  within, — Enter  Warbeck,  Dal- 
YELL,  Katherine,  and  Jai^e, 

War,  After  so  many  storms  as  wind  and  seas 
Have  threatened  to  our  weather-beaten  ships, 
At  last,  sweet  fairest,  we  are  safe  arrived 
On  our  dear  mother  earth,  ungrateful  only 
To  Heaven  and  us,  in  yielding  sustenance 
To  sly  usurpers  of  our  throne  and  right. 
These  general  acclamations  are  an  omen 
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Of  happy  process  to  their  welcome  lord  : 

They  flock  in  troops,  and  from  all  parts,  with  wings 

Of  duty  fly,  to  lay  their  hearts  before  us. 

Unequaird  pattern  of  a  matchless  wife, 

How  fares  my  dearest  yet  ? 

Kath.  Confirmed  in  health  ; 
By  which  I  may  the  better  undergo 
The  roughest  face  of  change  ;  but  I  shall  learn 
Patience  to  hope,  since  silence  courts  affliction. 
For  comforts,  by  this  truly  noble  gentleman, 
(Rare  unexampled  pattern  of  a  friend  !) 
And,  my  beloved  Jane,  the  willing  follower 
Of  all  misfortunes. 

DaL  Lady,  I  return 
But  barren  crops  of  early  protestations. 
Frost-bitten  in  the  spring  of  fruitless  hopes. 

Jane,  I  wait  but  as  the  shadow  to  the  body, 
For,  madam,  without  you  let  me  be  nothing. 

War.  None  talk  of  sadness;*we  are  on  the  way 
Which  leads  to  victory  ;  Keep  cowards'  thoughts 
With  desperate  suUenness  !     The  lion  faints  not 
Lock'd  in  a  grate,  but,  loose,  disdains  all  forcex 
Which  bars  his  prey,  (and  we  are  lion-hearted,/^ 
Or  else  no  king  of  beasts. — {Another  general  shout 

within^ — Hark,  how  they  shout ;  '**' 

Triumphant  in  our  cause  !  bold  confidence 
Marches  on  bravely,  cannSt.  quake  at  danger. 

Enter  Sketon. 

Sket  Save  king  Richard  the  Fourth  !  save  thee. 
King  of  hearts !  The  Cornish  blades  are  men  of 
mettle  ;  have  proclaimed  through  Bodmin,  and  the 
whole  county,  my  sweet  prince  monarch  of  England  : 
four  thousand  tall  yeomen,  with  bow  and  sword, 
already  vow  to  live  and  die  at  the  foot  of  King 
Richard. 

Enter  ASTLEY. 

Asi.  The  mayor,  our  fellow-counsellor,  is  servant 
for  an  emperor.     Exeter  is  appointed  for  the  rendez- 
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vous,  and  nothing  wants  to  victory  but  courage  and 
resolution.  Sigiilatum  et  datum  decimo  Septembris, 
anno  Regni  Regis  printo,  et  ccBtera;  canfirmatum  est. 
All's  cock-sure ! 

War.  To  Exeter !  to  Exeter,  march  on  ! 
Commend  us  to  our  people :  we  in  person 
Will  lend  them  double  spirits  ;  tell  them  so. 

Sket,  and  Ast,  King  Richard,  king  Richard  ! 

{Exeunt  Sket.  and  AST. 

War.  A  thousand    blessings    guard    our    lawful 
arms! 
A  thousand  horrors  pierce  our  enemies'  souls ! 
Pale  fear  unedge  their  weapons'  sharpest  points, 
And  when  they  draw  their  arrows  to  the  head, 
Numbness  shall  strike  their  sinews  !  such  advantage 
Hath  majesty  in  its  pursuit  of  justice. 
That  on  the  proppers  up  of  Truth's  old  throne, 
It  both  enlightens  counsel,  and  gives  heart 
To  execution  ;  whilst  the  throats  of  traitors 
Lie  bare  before  our  mercy.     O  divinity 
Of  royal  birth  !  how  it  strikes  dumb  the  tongues 
Whose  prodigality  of  breath  is  bribed 
By  trains^  to  greatness !     Princes  are  but  men, 
Distinguish'd  in  the  fineness  of  their  frailty ; 
Yet  not  so  gross  in  beauty  of  the  mind  ; 
For  there's  a  fire  more  sacred,  purifies 
The  dross  of  mixture.     Herein  stand  the  odds, 
Subjects  are  men  on  earth,  kings  men  and  gods. 

[Exeunt. 

'  I.e.  Stratagems,  lures. 
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ACT  V. 

SCENE  I.— ^/.  MichaePs  Mount,  Cornwall. 

\Enter  Katherine  and  Jane,  in  Riding-suitSy  with 

one  Servant. 

Kath.  It  is  decreed  ;  and  we  must  yield  to  fate, 
Whose  angry  justice,  though  it  threaten  ruin, 
Contempt,  and  poverty,  is  all  but  trial 
Of  a  weak  woman's  constancy  in  suffering. 
Here  in  a  stranger's,  and  an  enemy's  land. 
Forsaken  and  unfurnish'd  of  all  hopes, 
But  such  as  wait  on  misery,  I  range 
To  meet  affliction  whereso'er  I  tread. 
My  train,  and  pomp  of  servants,  is  reduced 
To  one  kind  gentlewoman,  and  this  groom. 
Sweet  Jane,  now  whither  must  we }    . 

Jane.  To  your  ships. 
Dear  lady,  and  turn  home. 

Kath,  Home !     I  have  none. 
Fly  thou  to  Scotland  ;  thou  hast  friends  will  weep 
For  joy  to  bid  thee  welcome ;  but,  oh,  Jane, 
My  Jane !  my  friends  are  desperate  of  comfort, 
As  I  must  be  of  them  :  the  common  charity, 
Good  people's  alms,  and  prayers  of  the  gentle, 
Is  the  revenue  must  support  my  state. 
As  for  my  native  country,  since  it  once 
Saw  me  a  princess  in  the  height  of  greatness 
My  birth  allow'd  me ;  here  I  make  a  vow, 
Scotland  shall  never  see  me,  being  fallen, 
Or  lessened  in  my  fortunes.    Never,  Jane, 
Never  to  Scotland  more  will  I  return. 
Could  I  be  England's  queen  ; — a  glory,  Jane, 
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I  never  fawn'd  on.    Yet  the  king  who  gave  me. 
Hath  sent  me  with  my  husband  from  his  presence  ; 
Delivered  us  suspected  to  his  nation  ; 
Render'd  us  spectacles  to  time  and  pity  : 
And  is  it  fit  I  should  return  to  such 
As  only  listen  after  our  descent 
From  happiness  enjoy 'd,  to  misery, 
Expected,  though  uncertain  ?     Never,  never ! 
Alas,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?  and  that  poor  creature 
Wipe  his  wet  cheeks  too  ?  let  me  feel  alone 
Extremities,  who  know  to  give  them  harbour  ; 
Nor  thou  nor  he  has  cause  :  you  may  live  safely. 

Jane,  There   is    no   safety    whilst    your   dangers^ 
madam. 
Are  every  way  apparent. 

Serv,  Pardon,  lady  ; 
I  cannot  choose  but  shew  my  honest  heart ; 
You  were  ever  my  good  lady. 

Kath.  Oh,  dear  souls. 
Your  shares  in  grief  are  too  too  much.] 

Enter  Dalyell. 

Dal.  I  bring, 
Fair  princess,  news  of  further  sadness  yet, 
Than  your  sweet  youth  hath  been  acquainted  with. 

Kath,  Not  more,  my  lord,  than  I  can  welcome ; 
speak  it, 
The  worst,  the  worst  I  look  for. 

DaL  All  the  Cornish, 
At  Exeter,  were  by  the  citizens 
Repulsed,  encountered  by  the  earl  of  Devonshire, 
And  other  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  country. 
Your  husband  march'd  to  Taunton,  and  was  there 
Affronted^  by  king  Henry's  chamberlain  ; 
The  king  himself  in  person,  with  his  army 
Advancing  nearer,  to  renew  the  fight 
On  all  occasions  :  but  the  night  before 
The  battles  were  to  join  your  husband  privately, 

'  f>.  Met  directly  in  front  by. 
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Accompanied  with  some  few  horse,  departed 

From  out  the  camp,  and  posted  none  knows  whither. 

Kath.  Fled  without  battle  given  ? 

Dal.  Fled,  but  followed 
By  Dawbeney  ;  all  his  parties^  left  to  taste 
King  Henry's  mercy,  for  to  that  they  yielded ; 
Victorious  without  bloodshed. 

Katk,  Oh,  my  sorrows  ! 
If  both  our  lives  had  proved  the  sacrifice 
To  Henry's  tyranny,  we  had  falFn  like  princes, 
And  robb*d  him  of  the  glory  of  his  pride. 

Dal.  Impute  it  not  to  faintness  or  to  weakness 
Of  noble  courage,  lady,  but  to  foresight ; 
For  by  some  secret  friend  he  had  intelligence 
Of  being  bought  and  sold  by  his  base  followers. 
Worse  yet  remains  untold. 

Katk.  No,  no,  it  cannot. 

Dal.  I  fear  you  are  betray'd  :  the  earl  of  Oxford 
Runs  hot  in  your  pursuit. 

Kath.  He  shall  not  need  ; 
We'll  run  as  hot  in  resolution,  gladly, 
To  make  the  earl  our  jailer. 

Jane.  Madam,  madam, 
They  come,  they  come  ! 

Enter  Oxford,  with  his  followers. 

Dal.  Keep  back,  or  he  who  dares 
Rudely  to  violate  the  law  of  honour. 
Runs  on  my  sword. 

Kath.  Most  noble  sir,  forbear ! 
What  reason  draws  you  hither,  gentlemen  ? 
Whom  seek  ye  ? 

Oxf.  All  stand  off.     With  favour,  lady. 
From  Henry,  England's  king,  I  would  present 
Unto  the  beauteous  princess,  Katherine  Gordon, 
The  tender  of  a  gracious  entertainment. 

Kath.  We  are  that  princess,  whom  your  master 
king 

*  i.e.  Partisans. 
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Pursues  with  reaching  arms,  to  draw  into 
His  power :  let  him  use  his  tyranny, 
We  shall  not  be  his  subjects. 

Oxf,  My  commission 
Extends  no  further,  excellentest  lady, 
Than  to  a  service  ;  'tis  king  Henry's  pleasure. 
That  you,  and  all  that  have  relation  to  you, 
Be  guarded  as  becomes  your  birth  and  greatness  : 
For,  rest  assured,  sweet  princess,  that  not  aught 
Of  what  you  do  call  yours,  shall  find  disturbance. 
Or  any  welcome,  other  than  what  suits 
Your  high  condition. 

Kath,  By  what  title,  sir. 
May  I  acknowledge  you  } 

Oxf.  Your  servant,  lady. 
Descended  from  the  line  of  Oxford's  earls, 
Inherits  what  his  ancestors  before  him 
Were  owners  of 

Kath,  Your  king  is  herein  royal, 
That  by  a  peer  so  ancient  in  desert, 
As  well  as  blood,  commands  us  to  his  presence. 

Oxf,  Invites  you,  princess,  not  commands. 

Kath.  Pray  use 
Your  own  phrase  as  you  list ;  to  your  protection 
Both  I  and  mine  submit. 

Oxf,  There's  in  your  number 
A  nobleman,  whom  fame  hath  bravely  spoken, 
To  him  the  king  my  master  bade  me  say 
How  willingly  he  courts  his  friendship  ;  far 
From  an  enforcement,  more  than  what  in  terms 
Of  courtesy,  so  great  a  prince  may  hope  for. 

DaL  My  name  is  Dalyell. 

Oxf,  'Tis  a  name  hath  won 
Both  thanks  and  wonder,  from  report,  my  lord  ; 
The  court  of  England  emulates  your  merit. 
And  covets  to  embrace  you. 

Dal,  I  must  wait  on 
The  princess  in  her  fortunes. 
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Oxf.  Will  you  please, 
Great  lady,  to  set  forward  ? 

Kath,  Being  driven 
By  fate,  it  were  in  vain  to  strive  with  Heaven. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Salisbury. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Surrey,  Urswick,  and  a 

Guard  of  Soldiers. 

K,  Hen,  The  counterfeit  king  Perkin  is  escaped  :-^ 
Escaped  !  so  let  him  ;  he  is  hedged  too  fast 
Within  the  circuit  of  our  English  pale, 
To  steal  out  of  our  ports,  or  leap  the  walls 
Which  guard  our  land ;    the  seas   are   rough,  and 

wider 
Than  his  weak  arms  can  tug  with.     Surrey,  hence- 
forth 
Your  king  may  reign  in  quiet ;  turmoils  past. 
Like  some  unquiet  dream,  have  rather  busied 
Our  fancy,  than  affrighted  rest  of  state. — 
But,  Surrey,  why,  in  articling  a  peace 

I  With  James  of  Scotland,  was  not  restitution 

Of  losses  which  our  subjects  did  sustain 
By  the  Scotch  inroads,  questioned  } 
Sur.  Both  demanded 

j  And  urged,  my  lord  ;  to  which  the  king  replied, 

I  In  modest  merriment,  but  smiling  earnest, 

How  that  our  master  Henry  was  much  abler 

[  To  bear  the  detriments  than  he  repay  them. 

!  K.  Hen.  The  young  man,  I  believe,  spake  honest 

truth ; 

\  He  studies  to  be  wise  betimes.     Have  Urswick, 

Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  and  lord  Brook,  our  steward, 

I  Returned  the  Western  gentlemen  full  thanks, 

From  us  for  their  tried  loyalties  i 
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Urs.  They  have ; 
Which,  as  if  health  and    life  had  reign'd  amongst 

them, 
With  open  hearts  they  joyfully  received. 

K,  Hen,  Young    Buckingham    is    a   fair-natured 

prince. 
Lovely  in  hopes,  and  worthy  of  his  father  ; 
Attended  by  an  hundred  knights  and  squires 
Of  special  name,  he  tendered  humble  service, 
Which    we   must    ne'er   forget ;    and    Devonshire's 

wounds, 
Though  slight,  shall  find  sound  cure  in  our  respect. 

Enter  Dawbeney,  with  a  Guard,  leading  in  War- 
BECK,  Heron,  John  a-Water,  Astley,  and 

Sketon,  chained. 

Daw,  Life  to  the  king,  and  safety  fix  his  throne  ! 
I  here  present  you,  royal  sir,  a  shadow 
Of  majesty,  but,  in  effect,  a  substance 
Of  pity,  a  young  man,  in  nothing  grown 
To  ripeness,  but  the  ambition  of  your  mercy : 
Perkin,  the  Christian  world's  strange  wonder. 

AT.  Heti,  Dawbeney, 
We  observe  no  wonder  ;  I  behold,  'tis  true, 
An  ornament  of  nature,  fine  and  polish'd, 
A  handsome  youth  indeed,  but  not  admire  him. 
How  came  he  to  thy  hands  } 

Daw,  From  sanctuary 
At  Bewley,  near  Southampton  :  register'd 
With  these  few  followers,  for  persons  privileged. 

K.  Hen,  I  must  not  thank  you,  sir  \  you  were  to 
blame 
To  infringe  the  liberty  of  houses  sacred  : 
Dare  we  be  irreligious  ? 

Daw.  Gracious  lord, 
They  voluntarily  resign'd  themselves, 
Without  compulsion. 

K,  Hen,  So  }  'twas  very  well ; 
'Twas  very,  very  well ! — turn  now  thine  eyes, 
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Young  man,  upon  thyself,  and  thy  past  actions. 
What  revels  in  combustion  through  our  kingdom, 
A  frenzy  of  aspiring  youth  hath  danced, 
Till,  wanting  breath,  thy  feet  of  pride  have  slipt 
To  break  thy  neck  ! 

War,  But  not  my  heart ;  my  heart 
Will  mount,  till  every  drop  of  blood  be  frozen 
By  death's  perpetual  winter  :  if  the  sun 
Of  majesty  be  darkened,  let  the  sun 
Of  life  be  hid  from  me,  in  an  eclipse 
Lasting  and  universal !     Sir,  remember 
There  was  a  shooting  in  of  light,  when  Richmond, 
Not  aiming  at  a  crown,  retired,  and  gladly. 
For  comfort  to  the  duke  of  Bretaine's  court. 
Richard,  who  sway*d  the  sceptre,  was  reputed 
A  tyrant  then  ;  yet  then,  a  dawning  glimmer'd 
To  some  few  v/and'ring  remnants,  promising  day 
When  first  they  ventur'd  on  a  frightful  shore, 
At  Milford  Haven 

Daw,  Whither  speeds  this  boldness  ? 
Check  his  rude  tongue,  great  sir. 

K,  Hen,  O,  let  him  range  : 
The  player's  on  the  stage  still,  'tis  his  part ; 
He  does  but  act.     What  followed  ? 

War,  Bosworth  Field ; 
Where,  at  an  instant,  to  the  world's  amazement, 
A  morn  to  Richmond,  and  a  night  to  Richard, 
Appear'd  at  once  :  the  tale  is  soon  applied  ; 
Fate,   which   crown'd    these   attempts   when   least 

assured. 
Might  have  befriended  others,  like  resolv'd. 

K,  Hen,  A    pretty   gallant !   thus,   your   aunt    of 
Burgundy, 
Your  duchess  aunt,  inform'd  her  nephew  ;  so 
The  lesson  prompted,  and  well  conn'd,  was  moulded 
Into  familiar  dialogue,  oft  rehearsed. 
Till,  learnt  by  heart,  'tis  now  received  for  truth. 

War.  Truth,  in  her  pure  simplicity,  wants  art 
To  put  a  feigned  blush  on  :  scorn  wears  only 
Such  fashion  as  commends  to  gazers'  eyes 
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Sad  ulcerated  novelty,  far  beneath 
The  sphere  of  majesty :  in  such  a  court 
Wisdom  and  gravity  are  proper  robes, 
By  which  the  sovereign  is  best  distinguished 
From  zanies^  to  his  greatness. 

K,  Hen,  Sirrah,  shift 
Your  antic  pageantry,  and  now  appear 
In  your  own  nature,  or  you'll  taste  the  danger 
Of  fooling  out  of  season. 

War,  I  expect 
No  less,  than  what  severity  calls  justice, 
And  politicians  safety ;  let  such  beg 
As  feed  on  alms :  but,  if  there  can  be  mercy 
In  a  protested  enemy,  then  may  it 
Descend  to  these  poor  creatures,  whose  engagements. 
To  th'  bettering  of  their  fortunes,  have  incurred 
A  loss  of  all ;  to  them,  if  any  charity 
Flow  from  some  noble  orator,  in  death, 
I  owe  the  fee  of  thankfulness. 

K,  Hen,  So  brave  ? 
What  a  bold  knave  is  this  !     Which  of  these  rebels 
Has  been  the  mayor  of  Cork  ? 

Daw.  This  wise  formality : 
Kneel  to  the  king,  ye  rascals !  \They  kneeL 

K.  Hen,  Canst  thou  hope 
A  pardon,  where  thy  guilt  is  so  apparent  ? 

/.  a-  Wat.  Under  your  good  favours,  as  men  are 
men,  they  may  err ;  for  I  confess,  respectively,  in 
taking  great  parts,  the  one  side  prevailing,  the  other 
side  must  go  down :  herein  the  point  is  clear,  if  the 
proverb  hold,  that  hanging  goes  by  destiny,  that  it 
is  to  little  purpose  to  say,  this  thing,  or  that,  shall  be 
thus,  or  thus  ;  for,  as  the  fates  will  have  it,  so  it 
must  be  ;  and  who  can  help  it  ? 

Daw,  O  blockhead  !  thou  a  privy-counsellor  ? 
Beg  life,  and  cry  aloud,  "  Heaven  save  king  Henry ! " 

/.  a-  Wat,  Every  man  knows  what  is  best,  as  it 
happens  ;  for  my  own  part,  I  believe  it  is  true,  if  I 
be  not  deceived,  that  kings  must  be  kings,  and  sub- 

^  f>.  Mimics. 
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jects  subjects :  but  which  is  which,  you  shall  pardon 
me  for  that ; — ^whether  we  speak  or  hold  our  peace^ 
all  are  mortal,  no  man  knows  his  end. 

K,  Hen,  We  trifle  time  with  follies. 

AU,  Mercy,  mercy ! 

K,  Hm,  Urswick,   command   the    dukeling    and 
these  fellows  \They  rise^ 

To  Digby,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  : 
With  safety  let  them  be  conveyed  to  London. 
It  is  our  pleasure  no  uncivil  outrage. 
Taunts,  or  abuse  be  suffered  to  their  persons  ; 
They  shall  meet  fairer  law  than  they  deserve. 
Time  may  restore  their  wits,  whom  vain  ambition 
Hath  many  years  distracted. 

War,  Noble  thoughts 
Meet  freedom  in  captivity  :  the  Tower  ? 
Our  childhood's  dreadful  nursery. 

K.  Hen,  No  more  ! 

Urs.  Come,  come,   you  shall  have  leisure  to  be- 
think you. 

\Exit   Urs.   with   Perkin    and  his  followers^ 
guarded, 

K,  Hen,  Was  ever  so  much  impudence  in  forgery  > 
The  custom  sure  of  being  styled  a  king, 
Hath  fastened  in  his  thought  that  he  is  such  ; 
But  we  shall  teach  the  lad  another  language  : 
*Tis  good  we  have  him  fast. 

Daw,  The  hangman's  physic 
Will  purge  this  saucy  humour. 

K,  Hen,  Very  likely : 
Yet  we  could  temper  mercy  with  extremity. 
Being  not  too  far  provoked. 

Enter  OXFORD,  Katherine,  in  her  ridtest  Atiirey 
Dalyell,  Jane,  and  Attendants. 

Oxf,  Great  sir,  be  pleased. 
With  your  accustomed  grace,  to  entertain 
The  princess  Katherine  Gordon. 
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K.  Hen.  Oxford  herein 
We  must  beshrew  thy  knowledge  of  our  nature. 
A  lady  of  her  birth  and  virtues  could  not 
Have  found  us  so  unfurnished  of  good  manners, 
As  not,  on  notice  given,  to  have  met  her 
Half  way  in  point  of  love.     Excuse,  fair  cousin, 
The  oversight !  oh  fie !  you  may  not  kneel ; 
'Tis  most  unfitting  :  first,  vouchsafe  this  welcome, 
A  welcome  to  your  own  ;  for  you  shall  find  us 
But  guardian  to  your  fortune  and  your  honours. 

Kattu  My  fortunes    and    mine  honours  are  weak 
champions, 
As  both  are  now  befriended,  sir  ;  however, 
Both  bow  before  your  clemency. 

K,  Hen.  Our  arms 
Shall  circle  them  from  malice — a  sweet  lady  ! 
Beauty  incomparable  ! — here  lives  majesty 
At  league  with  love. 

Kath.  Oh,  sir,  I  have  a  husband. 

K.  Hen.  We'll  prove  your  father,  husband,  friend, 
and  servant, 
Prove  what  you  wish  to  grant  us.     Lords,  be  careful 
A  patent  presently  be  drawn,  for  issuing 
A  thousand  pounds  from  our  exchequer  yearly. 
During  our  cousin's  life  ;  our  queen  shall  be 
Your  chief  companion,  our  own  court  your  home, 
Our  subjects  all  your  servants. 

Kath,  But  my  husband  } 

K.  Heti.  By  all  descriptions,  you  are  a  noble  Dal- 

yell, 

Whose  generous  truth  hath  famed  a  rare  observance: 
We  thank  you  ;  'tis  a  goodness  gives  addition 
To  every  title  boasted  from  your  ancestry, 
In  all  most  worthy. 

Dal.  Worthier  than  your  praises, 
Right  princely  sir,  I  need  not  glory  in. 

K.  Hen.  Embrace  him,  lords.     Whoever  calls  you 
mistress, 
Is  lifted  in  our  charge : — a  goodlier  beauty 
Mine  eyes  yet  ne'er  encountered. 
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Kath,  Cruel  misery 
Of  fate !  what  rests  to  hope  for  ? 

K.  Hen.  Forward,  lords, 
To  London.     Fair,  ere  long,  I  shall  present  you 
With  a  glad  object,  peace,  and  Huntley's  blessing. 

\ExtunK 


SCENE  III.— London.     The  Tower  HUL 

J?«/^  Constable  rt:;/rf  Officers,  Warbeck,  Urswick, 
and  Lambert  Simnel  as  a  Falconer^  followed 
by  the  rabble. 

Const  Make  room  there  !  keep  off,  I  require  you  ; 
and  none  come  within  twelve  foot  of  his  majesty's 
new  stocks,  upon  pain  of  displeasure.  Bring  for- 
ward the  malefactors. — Friend,  you  must  to  this  geer,. 
no  remedy. — Open  the  hole,  and  in  with  his  legs, 
just  in  the  middle  hole ;  there,  that  hole.  Keep  off,, 
or  ril  commit  you  all !  shall  not  a  man  in  authority 
be  obeyed }  So,  so,  there  ;  'tis  as  it  should  be : — 
[Warbeck  is  put  in  the  stocks^  put  on  the  padlock, 
and  give  me  the  key.     Off,  I  say,  keep  off! 

\Urs,  Yet,  Warbeck,  clear  thy  conscience;   thou 

hast  tasted 
King  Henry's  mercy  liberally  ;  the  law 
Has  forfeited  thy  life  ;  an  equal  jury 
Have   doom'd   thee   to   the  gallows.     Twice  most 

wickedly, 
Most  desperately,  hast  thou  escaped  the  Tower  ; 
Inveigling  to  thy  party,  with  thy  witchcraft, 
Young  Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  son  to  Clarence ; 
Whose  head  must  pay  the  price  of  that  attempt ; 
Poor  gentleman ! — unhappy  in  his  fate, — 
And  ruin'd  by  thy  cunning  !  so  a  mongrel 
May  pluck  the  true  stag  down.     Yet,  yet,  confess 
Thy  parentage  ;  for  yet  the  king  has  mercy. 

G  G 
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Simn.  You  would  be  Dick  the  Fourth,  very  likely 
Your  pedigree  is  publish'd  ;  you  are  known 
For  Osbeck's  son  of  Toumay,  a  loose  runagate, 
A  land-loper ;  ^  your  father  was  a  Jew, 
Tum'd  Christian  merely  to  repair  his  miseries  : 
Where's  now  your  kingship  ? 

War,  Baited  to  my  death  ? 
Intolerable  cruelty  !     I  laugh  at 
The  duke  of  Richmond's  practice  on  my  fortunes ; 
Possession  of  a  crown  ne'er  wanted  heralds. 

Simn,  You  will  not  know  who  I  am  ? 

Urs,  Lambert  Simnel, 
Your  predecessor  in  a  dangerous  uproar : 
But,  on  submission,  not  alone  received 
To  grace,  but  by  the  king  vouchsafed  his  service. 

Simn,  I  would   be  earl    of  Warwick,  toil'd   and 
ruffled 
Against  my  master,  leap'd  to  catch  the  moon. 
Vaunted  my  name  Plantagenet,  as  you  do ; 
An  earl  forsooth !  whenas  in  truth  I  was. 
As  you  are,  a  mere  rascal :  yet  his  majesty, 
A  prince  composed  of  sweetness, — Heaven  protect 

him ! — 
Forgave  me  all  my  villanies,  reprieved 
The  sentence  of  a  shameful  end,  admitted 
My  surety  of  obedience  to  his  service. 
And  I  am  now  his  falconer  ;  live  plenteously, 
PLat  from  the  king's  purse,  and  enjoy  the  sweetness 
Of  liberty  and  favour  ;  sleep  securely: 
And  is  not  this,  now,  better  than  to  buffet 
The  hangman's  clutches  ?  or  to  brave  the  cordage 
Of  a  tough  halter,  which  will  break  your  neck  ? 
So,  then,  the  gallant  totters  ! — prithee,  Perkin, 
Let  my  example  lead  thee  ;  be  no  longer 
A  counterfeit ;  confess  and  hope  for  pardon. 

War,  For  pardon  ?  hold  my  heart-strings,  whilst 
contempt 
Of  injuries,  in  scorn,  may  bid  defiance 
To  this  base  man's  foul  language!    Thou  poor  vermin, 
'  i.e.  One  who  flies  the  country  for  crime  or  debt 
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How  dar'st  thou  creep  so  near  me  ?  thou  an  earl ! 

Why,  thou  enjoy'st  as  much  of  happiness 

As  all  the  swing  of  slight  ambition  flew  at 

So  a  puddle,* 

By  virtue  of  the  sunbeams,  breathes  a  vapour 

To  infect  the  purer  air,  which  drops  againf 

Into  the  muddy  pool  that  first  exhaled  it. 

Bread,  and  a  slavish  ease,  with  some  assurance 

From  the  base  beadle's  whip,  crown'd  all  thy  hopes  : 

But,  sirrah,  ran  there  in  thy  veins  one  drop 

Of  such  a  royal  blood  as  flows  in  mine, 

Thou  wouldst  not  change  condition,  to  be  second 

In  England's  state,  without  the  crown  itself ! 

Coarse  creatures  are  incapable  of  excellence  : 

But  let  the  world,  as  all,  to  whom  I  am 

This  day  a  spectacle,  to  time  deliver, 

And,  by  tradition,  fix  posterity, 

Without  another  chronicle  than  truth, 

How  constantly  my  resolution  suffered 

A  martyrdom  of  majesty ! 

Simn.  He's  past 
Recovery  ;  a  Ekdlam  cannot  cure  him. 

Urs,  Away,  inform  the  king  of  his  behaviour. 

Simn,  Perkin,  beware  the  rope !    the   hangman's 
coming.  [Exit 

Urs.  If  yet  thou  hast  no  pity  of  thy  body, 
Pity  thy  soul !] 

Enter  Katherine,  Jane,  Dalyell,  and  Oxford. 

Jane,  Dear  lady ! 

Oxf,  Whither  will  you, 
Without  respect  of  shame  } 

Kath,  Forbear  me,  sir, 
And  trouble  not  the  current  of  my  duty ! — 
Oh  my  lov'd  lord  !  can  any  scorn  be  yours 
In  which  I  have  no  interest  ?  some  kind  hand 
Lend  me  assistance,  that  I  may  partake 
Th'  infliction  of  this  penance.     My  life's  dearest, 
Forgive  me  ;  I  have  staid  too  long  from  tend'ring 
Attendance  on  reproach,  yet  bid  me  welcome. 

G  G  2 
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War.  Great  miracle  of  constancy !  my  miseries 
Were  never  bankrupt  of  their  confidence 
In  worst  afflictions,  till  this — now,  I  feel  them. 
Report,  and  thy  deserts,  thou  best  of  creatures, 
Might  to  eternity  have  stood  a  pattern 
For  every  virtuous  wife,  without  this  conquest. 
Thou  hast  outdone  belief ;  yet  may  their  ruin 
In  after  marriages,  be  never  pitied. 
To  whom  thy  story  shall  appear  a  fable  ! 
Why  wouldst  thou  prove  so  much  unkind  to  great- 
ness, 
To  glorify  thy  vows  by  such  a  servitude  ? 
I  cannot  weep  ;  but  trust  me,  dear,  my  heart 
Is  liberal  of  passion  :  Harry  Richmond, 
A  woman's  faith  hath  robb*d  thy  fame  of  triumph  f 

Oxf,  Sirrah,  leave  off  your  juggling,  and  tie  up 
The  devil  that  ranges  in  your  tongue. 

Urs.  Thus  witches, 
Possess'd,  even  to  their  deaths  deluded,  say, 
They  have  been  wolves  and  dogs,  and  sail'd  in  egg- 
shells 
Over  the  sea,  and  rid  on  fiery  dragons  ; 
Pass'd  in  the  air  more  than  a  thousand  miles, 
All  in  a  night: — the  enemy  of  mankind 
Is  powerful,  but  false  ;  and  falsehood's  confident. 

Oxf,  Remember,  lady,  who  you  are ;  come  from 
That  impudent  impostor. 

KatlL  You  abuse  us : 
For  when  the  holy  churchman  joined  our  hands. 
Our  vows  were  real  then  ;  the  ceremony 
Was  not  in  apparition,  but  in  act. 
Be  what  these  people  term  thee,  I  am  certain 
Thou  art  my  husband,  no  divorce  in  heaven 
Has  been  sued  out  between  us  ;  'tis  injustice 
For  any  earthly  power  to  divide  us. 
Or  we  will  live,  or  let  us  die  together. 
There  is  a  cruel  mercy. 

War,  Spite  of  tyranny 
We  reign  in  our  affections,  blessed  woman  ! 
Read  in  my  destiny  the  wreck  of  honour ; 
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Point  out,  in  my  contempt  of  death,  to  memory. 
Some  miserable  happiness  ;  since,  herein, 
Even  when  I  fell,  I  stood  enthroned  a  monarch 
Of  one  chaste  wife's  troth,  pure,  and  uncorrupted. 
Fair  angel  of  perfection,  immortality 
Shall  raise  thy  name  up  to  an  adoration ; 
Court  every  rich  opinion  of  true  merit. 
And  saint  it  in  the  calendar  of  virtue, 
When  I  am  turn'd  into  the  self-same  dust 
Of  which  I  was  first  form'd. 

Oxf,  The  lord  ambassador, 
Huntley,  your  father,  madam,  should  he  look  on 
Your  strange  subjection,  in  a  gaze  so  public. 
Would  blush  on  your  behalf,  and  wish  his  country 
Unleft,  for  entertainment  to  such  sorrow. 

Kath,  Why  art  thou  angr}%  Oxford  ?     I  must  be 
More  peremptory  in  my  duty. — Sir, 
Impute  it  not  unto  immodesty. 
That  I  presume  to  press  you  to  a  legacy. 
Before  we  part  for  ever ! 

War.  Let  it  be  then 
My  heart,  the  rich  remains  of  all  my  fortunes. 

Kath.  Confinn  it  with  a  kiss,  pray  ! 

War.  Oh  I  with  that 
1  wish  to  breathe  my  last ;  upon  thy  lips, 
Those  equal  twins  of  comeliness,  I  seal 
The  testament  of  honourable  vows :  \Kisses  her. 

Whoever  be  that  man  that  shall  unkiss 
This  sacred  print  next,  may  he  prove  more  thrifty 
In  this  world's  just  applause,  not  more  desertful ! 

Kath.  By  this  sweet  pledge  of  both  our  souls  I 
sweart 
To  die  a  faithful  widow  ;  not  to  be  won  : 
Oh,  never,  never ! 

Enter  Surrey,  Dawbeney,  Huntley,  and 

Crawford. 

Daw.  Free  the  condemned  person;  quickly  free  him! 
What  has  he  yet  confessed  } 

[Warbeck  is  taken  out  of  the  stocks. 
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Urs,  Nothing  to  purpose ; 
But  still  he  will  be  king. 

Sur,  Prepare  your  journey 
To  a  new  kingdom  then, — unhappy  madman, 
Wilfully  foolish  ! — See,  my  lord  ambassador, 
Your  lady  daughter  will  not  leave  the  counterfeit 
In  this  disgrace  of  fate. 

Hunt,  I  never  'pointed 
Thy  marriage,  girl ;  but  yet,  being  married, 
Enjoy  thy  duty  to  a  husband  freely  : 
The  griefs  are  mine.     I  glory  in  thy  constancy  ; 
And  must  not  say,  I  wish  that  I  had  miss'd 
Some  partage  in  these  trials  of  a  patience. 

KatJu  You  will  forgive  me,  noble  sir. 

Hunt,  Yes,  yes  ; 
In  every  duty  of  a  wife  and  daughter, 
I  dare  not  disavow  thee. — To  your  husband, 
(For  such  you  are,  sir,)  I  impart  a  farewell 
Of  manly  pity  :  what  your  life  has  pass'd  through. 
The  dangers  of  your  end  will  make  apparent ; 
And  I  can  add,  for  comfort  to  your  sufferance, 
No  cordial,  but  the  wonder  of  your  frailty, 
Which  keeps  so  firm  a  station. — ^We  are  parted. 

War,  We  are.     A  crown  of  peace  renew  thy  age. 
Most  honourable  Huntley !     Worthy  Crawford ! 
We  may  embrace  ;  I  never  thought  thee  injury. 

Craw,  Nor  was  I  ever  guilty  of  neglect 
Which  might  procure  such  thought ;  I  take  my  leave, 
sir. 

War,  To  you,  lord  Dalyell, — what  ?  accept  a  sigh, 
Tis  hearty  and  in  earnest. 

Dal,  I  want  utterance  ; 
My  silence  is  my  farewell. 

Kath,  Oh!— oh! 

Jane,  Sweet  madam. 
What  do  you  mean  ? — my  lord,  your  hand.  \To  Dal. 

Dal,  Dear  lady. 
Be  pleased  that  I  may  wait  you  to  your  lodging. 

\Exeunt  Dalyell  and  Jane,  supporting 
Katherine. 
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Enter  Sheriff  aitd  Officers  ivith  Sketon,  Astley, 
Heron,  and  John  a- Water,  with  halters  about 
tluir  necks, 

Oxf.  Look  ye,  behold  your  followers,  appointed 
To  wait  on  you  in  death  ! 

War.  Why,  peers  of  England, 
We'll  lead  them  on  courageously  ;  I  read 
A  triumph  over  tyranny  upon 
Their  several  foreheads.     Faint  not  in  the  moment 
Of  victory !  our  ends,  and  Warwick's  head, 
Innocent  Warwick's  head,  (for  we  are  prologue 
But  to  his  tragedy)  conclude  the  wonder 
Of  Henry's  fears  ;  and  then  the  glorious  race 
Of  fourteen  kings,  Plantagenets,  determines^ 
In  this  last  issue  male  ;  Heaven  be  obeyed  I 
Impoverish  time  of  its  amazement,  friends. 
And  we  will  prove  as  trusty  in  our  payments, 
As  prodigal  to  nature  in  our  debts. 
Death  t  pish !  'tis  but  a  sound  ;  a  name  of  air  ; 
A  minute's  storm,  or  not  so  much  ;  to  tumble 
From  bed  to  bed,  be  massacred  alive 
By  some  physicians,  for  a  month  or  two. 
In  hope  of  freedom  from  a  fever's  torments. 
Might  stagger  manhood  ;  here  the  pain  is  past 
Ere  sensibly  'tis  felt.     Be  men  of  spirit ! 
Spurn  coward  passion  !  so  illustrious  mention 
Shall  blaze  our  names,  and  style  us  Kings  o'er  death. 
[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Officers  with  the  Prisoners. 

Daw.  Away — impostor  beyond  precedent ! 
No  chronicle  records  his  fellow. 

Hunt,  I  have 
Not  thoughts  left :  'tis  sufficient  in  such  cases 
Just  laws  ought  to  proceed. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Durham,  and  Hialas. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  resolv'd. 
Your  business,  noble  lords,  shall  find  success. 
Such  as  your  king  importunes. 

'  i,e.  Is  finished. 
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Hunt  You  are  gracious. 

AT.  Hen.  Perkin,  we  are  inform'd,  is  arm'd  to  die ; 
In  that  we'll  honour  him.     Our  lords  shall  follow 
To  see  the  execution  ;  and  from  hence 
We  gather  this  fit  use  ; — that  public  statesi 
As  our  particular  bodies,  taste  most  good 
In  health,  when  purged  of  corrupted  blood. 

\ExeunU 


EPILOGUE. 

Here  has  appeared,  though  in  a  several  fashion, 
The  threats  of  majesty ;  the  strength  of  passion  ; 
Hopes  of  an  empire  ;  change  of  fortunes ;  all 
What  can  to  theatres  of  greatness  fall, 
Providing  their  weak  foundation.    Who  will  please. 
Amongst  such  several  sights,  to  censure  ^  these  * 
May  warrant,  by  their  loves,  all  just  excuses. 
And  often  find  a  welcome  to  the  Muses. 

^  ue.  Judge  oC 
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THE  TWO  NOBLE    KINSMEN. 
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The  precise  date  at  which  this  fine  play  was  written 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  some- 
where about  1610-1612  ;  it  was  first  acted  about 
1625.  It  first  appeared  singly  in  quarto  form  in 
1634 — some  eighteen  years  after  Shakspere's  death 
and  nine  years  after  that  of  Fletcher.  The  title-page 
of  that  edition  describes  the  play  as — 

"Presented  at  the  Blackfriars,  by  the  King's 
**  Majesties  Servants,  with  great  applause. 

**  Written  by  the  memorable  Worthies  of  their  time 

**  Mr.  John  Fletcher  )  p     .  „ 

"  Mr.  William  Shakspere  J  '^^"^• 

It  was  included  in  the  folio  editions  of  Shakspere 
published  in  1664  and  1685,  and  in  the  second  folio 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  of  1679. 

Is  the  authorship  correctly  stated  on  the  title-page 
of  this  first  quarto?  Critics  are  now  well-nigh 
unanimous  in  replying  to  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive. It  is  clear  to  the  most  casual  reader  that  two 
different  minds  were  engaged  on  this  play.  All  agree 
that  one  of  these  was  Fletcher ;  and  there  has  always 
been  a  tradition  that  Shakspere  was  certainly  con- 
cerned in  it,  more  especially  in  Act  I. — a  conjecture 
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which  receives  still  further  corroboration  from  internal 
evidence  and  metrical  tests.  Hickson,  Spalding, 
Littledale,  and  others  who  have  fully  discussed  the 
question,  are  in  the  main  agreed  as  to  what  portions 
of  the  work  are  to  be  assigned  to  Shakspere  and  what 
to  Fletcher.  (See  the  short  summary  at  foot)  Fleay 
maintains  that  it  was  written  by  Fletcher  and  Mas- 
singer.  The  pathetic  story  of  Arcite  and  Palamon, 
already  dramatised  by  Richard  Edwards  before  1 566, 
was  (according  to  Skeat)  of  Grecian  origin.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Teseideoi  Boccaccio,  but  probably  the 
more  immediate  source  of  the  present  version  was 
The  Knights  Tale  of  Chaucer.  Mr.  Hudson  has 
Vpointed  out  that  **  in  the  Shakspere  part  the  borrow- 
]mg  is  mainly  in  the  form  of  hints  and  ideas ;  in  the 
Fletcher  parts  it  is  much  more  in  the  way  of  incidents 
and  details."  The  underplot  (not  in  Chaucer)  de- 
scribing the  madness  of  the  gaoler's  daughter — a 
character  often,  but  without  sufficient  foundation,  said 
to  be  copied  from  Ophelia — is,  possibly  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  scenes,  to  be  assigned  to  Fletcher. 
Hence  Mr.  Dyce  conjectures,  but  without  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  two  poets  did  not  work  simulta- 
neously at  the  play,  and  that  possibly  Fletcher 
altered,  interpolated,  and  added  to  a  version  of  ap 
older  play  (which  is  no  longer  extant)  as  remodelled 
by  Shakspere.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  those 
portions  usually  attributed  to  Shakspere  we  have  the 
entire  of  the  plan  of  the  play  and  the  groundwork  of 
every  character  (Hickson),  with  the  single  exception 
of  Gerrold,  a  feeble  copy  of  Holofernes. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  AUTHORSHIP. 

n.  B  Fletcher.    Sh.  =  Shakspere.    H.  =  Hickson.    L.  =  Littledale. 

Prologue,  Fl.  (Z.)  Act- 1.,  Sh.  (sc.  2,  Sh.  and  Fl.,  H.  &  L.) 
Act  II.,  Fl.  (sc.  I,  Sh.,  I/.  &  L.)  Act  III.,  sc.  i,  Sh.,  remainder, 
Fl.  (sc.  2,  Sh.,  //.)  Act  IV.,  Fl.  (sc.  3,  Sh.,  //.)  Act  V.,  Sh. 
(except  sc.  2),  with  a  few.  interpolations  by  Fl.  in  sc.  3,  4. 
Epilogue,  Fl.  (L.) 
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Scene  :— ATHENS    AND    THE    NEIGHBOURHOOD, 

EXCEPT  IN  PART    OF    THE    FiRST    ACT,  WHERE    IT    IS 

THEBES  AND  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Portions  which  may  be  omitted,  enclosed  in  thick  brackets : — 
Act  I.  Sc.  i.  pp.  464-468 ;  Sc.  ii.  pp.  469-471  ;  Sc.  iii.  pp. 

473-475- 
Act  II.  Sc.  ii.  pp.  481-484 ;  Sc.  iiL  pp.  491,  492  ;  Sc.  iv.  pp. 

493i  494 ;  Sc  vL  pp.  497, 498. 

Act  III.  Sc.  ii.  all ;  Sc.  iii.  pp.  505,  506  ;  Sc  v.  pp.  508-510. 
Act  IV.  Sc  i.  pp.  525,  526,  528-530 ;  Sc.  iiL  pp.  536,  537. 
Act  V.  Sc  i.  all 


Songs  :— 


Act  I.  Sc  i.  p.  461   . 
„     Sc.  V.  p.  478  . 


Act  III.  Sc  iv.  507  .    ,    . 

„       Sc.  V.  p.  510  .    . 

Act  IV.  Sc.  i.  pp.  529,  530 

„        Sc  iii.  p.  537  .    . 


Bridal  Song. 

Three  Queens*  Dirge. 

2  Songs  and  snatches 
of  Songs  by  Gaoler's 
Daughter. 


Dance  in  Act  III.  Sc.  v.  p.  512. 
Instrumental  Music  in  Act  V.  Sc.  i.  pp.  542-544. 


Scheme  for  grouping  the  parts  with  15  readers;  8  single 

characters  and  7  groups  : — 


Doctor  . 
Gerrold 

Wooer  . 
Bavian  . 
Taborer 

2nd  Queen     . 
4th  Countryman 
1st  Friend     . 
1st  Servant  • 
2nd  Knight   . 

3rd  Queen 
Woman  to  Emilia 

Nell 
Messenger    . 


165 


95 


86 


84 


1st  Queen      .       .  54 

1st  Countryman  •  10 

Gentleman    .       .  3 

I  St  Knight    .       .  9 

3rd  Knight    .       .  3 
Valerius       .       .11 

2nd  Countryman  .  26 

Gaoler's  Brother  i  3 


76 


53 


3rd  Countryman  .    2 
Herald  ...     8 
2nd  Friend    •       .    24 
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THE  TWO  NOBLE   KINSMEN. 


•««- 


ACT  I. 
SCENE  I.— Athens.    Before  a  Temple. 

Enter  Hymen  with  a  torch  burning;  a  Boy,  in  a 
white  robey  before^  singing  and  strewing  flowers ; 
after   Hymetty   a   Nymph,    encompassed   in  her 

^  tresses,  bearing  a  wheaten  garland ;  then  THE- 
SEUS, between  two  ot/ter  Nymp/ts  with  wheaten 
chaplets  on  their  /teads ;  then  HiPPOLYTA,  the 
bride,  led  by  PiRlTHOUS,  and  another  holding  a 
garland  over  her  /lead,  /ler  tresses  likewise  hang- 
ing  ;  after  Iter,  Emilia,  Jtolding  up  her  train  ; 
Artesius  and  Attendants. 

SONG.  [Music 

Roses,  their  sharp  spines  being  gone, 
Not  royal  in  their  smells  alone, 

But  in  their  hue. 
Maiden  pinks,  of  odour  faint, 
Daisies  smell-less,  yet  most  quaint, 

And  sweet  thyme  true. 

Primrose,  first- bom  child  of  Ver, 
Merry  spiing-time's  harbinger 

•  With  her  bells  dim. 
Oxlips  in  their  cradles  growing. 
Mangolds  on  deathbeds  blowing, 
Larks'-hcels  trim. 
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All  dear  Nature's  children  sweet, 
Lie  'fore  bride  and  bridegroom's  feet, 

Blessing  their  sense  !  {Strewing flowers^ 

Not  an  angel  of  the  air. 
Bird  melodious  or  bird  fair, 

Be  absent  hence  ! 

The  crow,  the  slanderous  cuckoo,  nor 
The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hoar. 

Nor  chattVing  pie, 
May  on  our  bride-house  perch  or  sing, 
Or  with  them  any  discord  bring. 

But  from  it  fly  ! 

Enter  three  Queens^  in  blacky  with  veils  stained^  and 

wearing  imperial  crowns.     T/ie  first  Queen  falls 

down  at  the  foot  of  THESEUS  ;  the  second  fails 

down  at  the  foot  of  HiPPOLYTA ;  t/ie  third  be- 

fore  Emilia. 

1  Queen,  For  pity's  sake  and  true  gentility's 
Hear,  and  respect  me ! 

2  Queen.  For  your  mother's  sake,* 
Hear,  and  respect  me ! 

3  Queen,  Now,  for   the  love  of  him  whom  Jove 

hath  mark'd 
The  honour  of  your  hand,  +be  advocate 
For  us  and  our  distresses !     This  good  deed 
Shall  raze  you  out  o'  the  book  of  trespasses 
All  you  are  set  down  there. 

Thes.  Sad  lady,  rise. 

Hip,  Stand  up. 

E7nu  No  knees  to  me  : 

What  woman  I  may  stead  that  is  distress'd 
Does  bind  me  to  her. 

Thes.  What's  your  request  i  deliver  you  for  all. 

I  Queefi,  We  are  three  queens,  whose  sovereigns 
fell  before 
The  wrath  of  cruel  Creon  ;  who  endure 
The  beaks  of  ravens,  talents  of  the  kites,^ 
And  pecks  of  crows,  in  the  foul  fields  of  Thebes : 
He  will  not  suffer  us  to  burn  their  bones, 
To  urn  their  ashes,  nor  to  take  th'  offence 
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Of  mortal  loathsomeness  from  the  blest  eye 

Of  holy  Phoebus,  but  infects  the  winds 

With  stench  of  our  slain  lords.     O,  pity,  duke ! 

Thou  purger  of  the  earth,  draw  thy  feared  sword 

That  does  good    turns  to  the  world  ;    give  us   the 

bones 
Of  our  dead  kings,  that  we  may  chapel  them  ; 
And,  of  thy  boundless  goodness,  take  some  note 
That  for  our  crowned  heads  we  have  no  roof 
Save  this,  which  is  the  lion's  and  the  bear's. 
And  vault  to  everything  ! 

Thes.  Pray  you,  kneel  not : 

I  was  transported^  with  your  speech,  and  suffer'd 
Your  knees  to  wrong  themselves.      I've  heard  the 

fortunes 
Of  your  dead  lords,  which  gives  me  such  lamenting 
As  wakes  my  vengeance  and  revenge  for  'em. 
King  Capaneus  was  your  lord  :  the  day 
That  he  should  marry  you,  at  such  a  season 
As  now  it  is  with  me,  I  met  your  groom 
By  Mars's  altar  ;  you  were  that  time  fair. 
Not  Juno's  mantle  fairer  than  your  tresses, 
Nor   in   more   bounty   spread   her ;  your   wheaten 

wreath 
Was  then  nor  thrash'd   nor  blasted ;    Fortune    at 

you 
Dimpled  her  cheek  with  smiles  ;  Hercules  our  kins- 
man— 
Then  weaker  than  your  eyes — laid  by  his  club  ; 
He  tumbled  down  upon  his  Nemean  hide, 
And  swore  his  sinews  thaw'd.     O,  grief  and  time, 
Fearful  consumers,  you  will  all  devour ! 

I  Queen.  O,  I  hope  some  god, 
Some  god  hath  put  his  mercy  in  your  manhood, 
Whereto  he'll  infuse  power,  and  press  you  forth. 
Our  undertaker  I  ^ 

Thes.  O,  no  knees,  none,  widow ! 

Unto  the  helmeted  Bellona  use  them, 

^  i.e.  Rapt 

^  i.e.  One  who  takes  up  the  quarrel  of  another  (Ritson). 
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And  pray  for  me,  your  soldier. — 

[Troubled  I  am.  [Turns  away, 

2  Queen.  Honour  d  Hippolyta, 
Most  dreaded  Amazonian,  that  hast  slain 

The    scythe-tusk'd    boar ;    that,  with    thy   arm    as 

strong 
As  it  is  white,  wast  near  to  make  the  male 
To  thy  sex  captive,  but  that  this  thy  lord — 
Born  to  uphold  creation  in  that  honour 
First  Nature  styl'd  it  in— shrunk  thee  into 
The  bound  thou  wast  overflowing,  at  once  subduing 
Thy  force  and  thy  affection  ;  soldieress. 
That  equally  canst  poise  sternness  with  pity  ; 
Who  now,  I  know,  hast  much  more  power  on  him 
Than  e'er  he  had  on  thee :  who  ow'st  his  strength 
And  his  love  too,  who  is  a  servant  for 
The  tenor  of  thy  speech  ;  dear  glass  of  ladies, 
Bid  him  that  we,  whom  flaming  War  doth  scorch. 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  sword  may  cool  us  ; 
Require  him  he  advance  it  o'er  our  heads  ; 
Speak 't  in  a  woman's  key,  like  such  a  woman 
As  any  of  us  three  ;  weep  ere  you  fail ; 
Lend  us  a  knee; 

But  touch  the  ground  for  us  no  longer  time 
Than  a  dove's  motion  when  the  head's  pluck'd  off ; 
Tell  him,  if  he  i'  the  blood-siz  d^  field  lay  swoln, 
Shewing  the  sun  his  teeth,  grinning  at  the  moon. 
What  you  would  do ! 

Hip,  Poor  lady,  say  no  more  : 

I  had  as  lief  trace  this  good  action  with  you 
As  that  whereto  I'm  going,  and  nev'r  yet 
Went  I  so  willing,  way.     My  lord  is  taken 
Heart-deep  with  your  distress  :  let  him  consider ; 
I'll  speak  anon. 

3  Queen,  [To  Emilia.]  O,  my  petition  was 
Set  down  in  ice,  which,  by  hot  grief  uncandied,* 
Melts  into  drops  ;  so  sorrow,  wanting  form. 

Is  pressed  with  deeper  matter. 

*  i,e.  Blood-stained  :  cf.  Ham.  II  ii.  '  i,e.  Dissolved. 
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Emi.  Pray,  stand  up  : 

Your  grief  is  written  in  3'our  cheek. 

3  Queen.  O,  woe  ! 

You  cannot  read  it  there  ;  there  through  my  tears, 
Like  wrinkled  pebbles  in  a  glassy  stream, 
You  may  behold  'em.     Lady,  lady,  alack  ! 
He  that  will  all  the  treasure  know  o*  th'  earth 
Must  know  the  centre  too  ;  he  that  will  fish 
For  my  least  minnow,  let  him  lead  his  line 
To  catch  one  at  my  heart.     O,  pardon  me  I 
Extremity,  that  sharpens  sundry  wits. 
Makes  me  a  fool. 

Emi.  Pray  you,  say  nothing  ;  pray  you  : 

Who  cannot  feel  nor  see  the  rain,  being  in*t, 
Knows  neither  wet  nor  dry.     If  that  you  were 
The  ground-piece  of  some  painter,  I  would  buy  you 
T'instruct  me  'gainst  a  capital  grief  indeed  ; — 
Such  heart-pierc'd  demonstration  ! — but,  alas, 
Being  a  natural  sister  of  our  sex, 
Your  sorrow  beats  so  ardently  upon  me, 
That  it  shall  make  a  counter-reflect  'gainst 
My  brother  s  heart,  and  warm  it  to  some  pity, 
Though   it  were  made  of  stone :    pray   have  good*, 
comfort. 

T/ies.  Forward  to  th'  temple  !  leave  not  out  a  jot 
O*  the  sacred  ceremony. 

I  Queen,  O,  this  celebration 

Will  longer  last,  and  be  more  costly,  than 
Your  suppliants'  war !     Remember  that  your  fame 
Knolls  in  th*  ear  o'  the  world  :  what  you  do  quickly 
Is  not  done  rashly ;  your  first  thought  is  more 
Than  others'  labour'd  meditance  ;  your  premeditating 
More  than  their  actions;  but — O  Jove ! — your  actions. 
Soon  as  they  move,  as  ospreys^  do  the  fish, 
Subdue  before  they  touch  :  think,  dear  duke,  think 
What  beds  our  slain  kings  have  ! 

*  i.e.  The  fishing-eagle  :  cf.  Coriolanus  IV.  vii.  36.  It  was  a 
popular  idea  in  our  authors'  days  that  this  animal  had  the 
power  of  fascinating  fish.  See  Drayton's  Polyolbion^  xxw 
134 ;  Peelers  Battle  oj  Alcazar^  ii.  3. 

H  II 
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2  Queen,  What  griefs  our  beds. 
That  our  dear  lords  have  none  ! 

3  Queen.  None  fit  for  the  dead  ! 
Those  that  with  cords,  knives,  drams,  precipitance,^ 
Weary  of  this  world's  light,  have  to  themselves 
Been  death's  most  horrid  agents,  humane  grace 
Affords  them  dust  and  shadow. 

I  Queen,  But  our  lords 

Lie  blistering  Tore  the  visitating^  sun. 
And  were  good  kings  when  living. 

Thes,  It  is  true  ; 

And  I  will  give  you  comfort. 
To  give  your  dead  lords  graves  :  the  which  to  do 
Must  make  some  work  with  Creon. 

1  Queen,  And  that  work 
Presents  itself  to  the  doing : 

Now  'twill  take  form  ;  the  heats  are  gone  to-mor- 
row ; 
Then  bootless  toil  must  recompense  itself 
With  its  own  sweat ;  now  he  is  secure,^ 
Not  dreams  we  stand  before  your  puissance^ 
Rinsing  our  holy  begging  in  our  eyes, 
To  make  petition  clear. 

2  Queen.  Now  you  may  take  him 
Drunk  with  his  victory. 

3  Queen.  And  his  army  full 
Of  bread  and  sloth. 

Thcs,  Artesius,  that  best  know'st 

How  to  draw  out  fit  to  this  enterprise 
The  prim'st  for  this  proceeding,  and  the  number 
To  carry  such  a  business  ;  forth  and  levy 
Our  worthiest  instruments  ;  whilst  we  despatch 
This  grand  act  of  our  life,  this  daring  deed 
Of  fate  in  wedlock, 

1  Quan.  Dowagers,  take  hands; 

Let  us  be  widows  to  our  woes  :  delay 
Commends  us  to  a  famishing  hope. 

All  Queens.  Farewell ! 

*  /./.  Throwing  onese'f  down  precipices. 

*  /./.  Beholding.  '  ie.  Over-confident. 
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2  Queen.  We  come  unseasonably  ;  but  when  could 
grief 
Cull  forth,  as  unpang'd  judgment  can,  fitt'st  time 
For  best  solicitation  ? 

Thes.  Why,  good  ladies, 

This  is  a  service,  whereto  I  am  going. 
Greater  than  any  war ;  it  more  imports  me 
Than  all  the  actions  that  I  have  foregone, 
Or  futurely  can  cope. 

I  Queen.  The  more  proclaiming 

Our  suit  shall  be  neglected  :  *when,  O,  when 
Her  twinning  cherries  shall  their  sweetness  fall^ 
Upon  thy  tasteful  lips,  what  wilt  thou  think 
Of  rotten  kings  or  blubbei'd  queens?  what  care 
For  what  thou  feel'st  not,  what  thou  feel'st  being 

able 
To  make  Mars  spurn  his  drum  ?*   O,  every  hour  will 
Take  hostage  of  thee  for  a  hundred,  and 
Thou  shalt  remember  nothing  more.* 

Hip,  Though  much  unlike  \Kneeling. 

You  should  be  so  transported,  as  much  sorry 
I  should  be  such  a  suitor  ;  yet  I  think. 
Did  I  not  by  th'  abstaining  of  my  joy, 
Which  breeds  a  deeper  longing,  cure  their  surfeit 
That  craves  a  present  medicine,  I  should  pluck 
AH  ladies*  scandal  on  me :  therefore,  sir. 
As  I  shall  here  make  trial  of  my  prayers, 
Either  presuming  them  to  have  some  force. 
Or  sentencing  for  aye  their  vigour  dumb. 
Prorogue  this  business  we  are  going  about,  and  hang 
Your  shield  afore  your  heart,  about  that  neck 
Which  is  my  fee,  and  which  I  freely  lend 
To  do  these  poor  queens  service. 

All  Queens.  [To  Emilia.]  O,  help  now ! 

Our  cause  cries  for  your  knee. 

Bfni.  If  you  grant  not  [Kneeling, 

My  sister  her  petition,  in  that  force. 
With  that  celerity  and  nature,  which 

•  /./.  Let  faD. 

H  H  2 
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She  makes  it  in,  from  henceforth  Fll  not  dare 
To  ask  you  anything,  nor  be  so  hardy 
Ever  to  take  a  husband. 

Tkcs,  Pray,  stand  up :] 

I  am  entreating  of  myself  to  do 
That  which  you  kneel  to  have  me. — Pirithous, 
Lead  on  the  bride :  get  you  and  pray  the  gods 
For  success  and  return  ;  omit  not  anything 
In  the  pretended^  celebration. — Queens, 
Follow  your  soldier. — [To  ArtesiuS.]     As  before, 

hence  you. 
And  at  the  banks  of  Aulis  meet  us  with 
The  forces  you  can  raise,  where  we  shall  find 
The  moiety  of  a  number,  for  a  business 
More  bigger  look'd. — Since  that  our  theme  is  haste, 
I  stamp  this  kiss  upon  thy  currant  lip  ; 

[Kisses  HiPPOLYTA. 
Sweet,  keep  it  as  my  token. — Set  you  forward  ; 
For  I  will  see  you  gone. —  [Exit  ARTESIUS^ 

Farewell,  my  beauteous  sister. — Pirithous, 
Keep  the  feast  full ;  bate  not  an  hour  on't 

Pir,  Sir, 

I'll  follow  you  at  heels  :  the  feast's  solemnity 
Shall  want  till  your  return. 

T/tes,  Cousin,  I  charge  you 

Budge  not  from  Athens  ;  we  shall  be  returning 
Ere  you  can  end  this  feast,  of  which,  I  pray  you. 
Make  no  abatement.     Once  more,  farewell  all. 

1  Qnccn.  Thus  dost  thou  still  make  good 
The  tongue  o'  the  world. 

2  Queen.  And  earn'st  a  deity 
Equal  with  Mars. 

3  Queen.  If  not  above  him  ;  for 
Thou,  being  but  mortal,  mak'st  affections  bend 
To  godlike  honours  ;  they  themselves,  some  say. 
Groan  under  such  a  mastery. 

Thes.  As  we  are  men, 

Thus  shculd  we  do  ;  being  sensually  subdu'd, 

^  Le,  Intended. 
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We  lose  our  humane  title.     Good  cheer,  laJies ! 
Now  turn  we  towards  your  comforts. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.— Thebes.     The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Palamon  afid  Arcite. 

Arc.  Dear  Palamon,  dearer  in  love  than  blood, 
And  our  prime  cousin,  yet  unharden'd  in 
The  crimes  of  nature  ;  let  us  leave  the  city 
Thebes,  and  the  temptings  in't ;  before  we  further 
Sully  our  gloss  of  youth  : 
And  here  to  keep  in  abstinence  we  shame 
As  in  incontinence  ;  for  not  to  swim 
I'  th'  aid  o'  the  current,  were  almost  to  sink. 
At  least  to  frustrate  striving ;  and  to  follow 
The  common  stream,  'twould  bring  us  to  an  eddy 
Where  we  should  turn  or  drown  ;  if  labour  through. 
Our  gain  but  life  and  weakness. 

Pal.  [Your  advice 

Is  cried  up  with  example  :  what  strange  ruins, 
Since  first  we  went  to  school,  may  we  perceive 
Walking  in  Thebes  I  scars  and  bare  weeds, 
The  gain  o*  the  martialist,  who  did  propound 
To  his  bold  ends  honour  and  golden  ingots, 
Which,  though  he  won,  he  had  not ;  and  now  flurted^ 
By  peace,  for  whom  he  fought !     Who,  then,  shall 

offer 
To  Mars's  so-scorn*d  altar  ?     I  do  bleed 
When  such  I  meet,  and  wish  great  Juno  would 
Resume  her  ancient  fit  of  jealousy. 
To  get  the  soldier  work,  that  peace  might  purge 
For  her  repletion,  and  retain^  anew 

*  i.e.  Scorned.        '  /./.  As  a  remedy  for.    Retain — employ. 
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Her  charitable  heart,  now  hard,  and  harsher 
Than  strife  or  war  could  be. 

Arc,  Are  you  not  out  ? 

Meet  you  no  ruin  but  the  soldier  in 
The  cranks  and  turns  of  Thebes  ?     You  did  begin 
As  if  you  met  decays  of  many  kinds : 
Perceive  you  none  that  do  arouse  your  pity, 
But  th'  unconsidered  soldier? 

Pal,  Yes  ;  I  pity 

Decays  where'er  I  find  them  ;  but  such  most 
That,  sweating  in  an  honourable  toil. 
Are  paid  with  ice  to  cool  'em. 

Arc.  'Tis  not  this 

I  did  begin  to  speak  of;  this  is  virtue 
Of  no  respect  in  Thebes :  I  spake  of  Thebes, 
How  dangerous,  if  we  will  keep  our  honours, 
It  is  for  our  residing  ;  where  every  evil 
Hath  a  good  colour  ;  where  every  seeming  good's 
A  certain  evil ;  where  not  to  be  even  jump^ 
As  they  are  here,  were  to  be  strangers,  and 
Such  things  to  be,  mere  monsters. 

Pal.  *Tis  in  our  power— 

Unless  we  fear  that  apes  can  tutor's — to 
Be  masters  of  our  manners :  what  need  I 
Affect  another's  gait,  which  is  not  catching 
Where  there  is  faith  }  ^  or  to  be  fond  upon 
Another's  way  of  speech,  when  by  mine  own 
I  may  be  reasonably  conceiv'd,  sav'd  too, 
Speaking  it  truly  }  why  am  I  bound 
By  any  generous  bond  to  follow  him 
Follows  his  tailor,  haply  so  long  until 
The  foUow'd  make  pursuit  ?  or  let  me  know 
Why  mine  own  barber  is  unblest,  with  him 
My  poor  chin  too,  for  't  is  not  scissar'd  just 
To  such  a  favourite  glass }  what  canon  is  there 
That  docs  command  my  rapier  from  my  hip. 
To  dangle  't  in  my  hand,  or  to  go  tip-toe 
Before  the  street  be  foul  ?     Either  I  am 

*  i.e.  Exactly,  similar.  *  z.e.  Self-reliance. 
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The  fore-horse  in  the  team,  or  I  am  none 

That  draw  T  the  sequent  trace.     These  poor  slight 

sores 
Need  not  a  plaintain^ ;  that  which  rips  my  bosom, 
Almost  to  th'  heart,  's 

Arc.  Our  uncle  Creon.    He, 

A  most  unbounded  tyrant,  whose  successes 
Makes  heaven  unfear*d,  and  villainy  assur'd 
Beyond  its  power  there's  nothing ;  almost  puts 
Faith  in  a  fever,  and  deifies  alone 
Voluble  chance  ;  who  only  attributes 
The  faculties  of  other  instruments 
To  his  own  ner\'es  and  act ;  commands  men  service. 
And  what  they  win  in  *t,  boot  and  glory  ;  one 
That  fears  not  to  do  harm  :  good,  dares  not ;  let 
The  blood  of  mine  that's  sibbe^  to  him  be  suck'd 
From  me  with  leeches  ;  let  them  break  and  fall 
Off  me  with  that  corruption  ! 

Arc.  Clear-spirited  cousin, 

Cet's  leave  his  court,  that  we  may  nothing  share 
Of  his  loud  infamy ;  for  our  milk 
Will  relish  of  the  pasture,  and  we  must 
Be  vile  or  disobedient ;  not  his  kinsmen 
In  blood,  unless  in  quality. 

Pal.  Nothing  truer : 

I  think  the  echoes  of  his  shames  have  deaf  d 
The  ears  of  heavenly  justice  ;  widows*  cries 
Descend  again  into  their  throats,  and  have  not 
Due  audience  of  the  gods.] — Valerius ! 

Enter  VALERIUS. 

Val.  The  king  calls  for  you  ;  yet  be  leaden-footed. 
Till  his  great  rage  be  off  him  :  Phoebus  when 
He  broke  his  whipstock,^  and  exclaim'd  against 

*  i.e.  A  herb  (not  the  tree),  the  leaves  whereof  were  used  for 
curing  wounds. 

*  i,e.  Akin. 

Whipstock--^^  handle  of  a  whip  ;  here  the  whip  itself. 
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The  horses  of  the  sun,  but  whisper'd,  to 
The  loudness  of  his  fury. 

Pal.  Small  winds  shake  him ! 

But  what's  the  matter  ? 

VaL  Theseus — who  where   he    threats   appals — 
hath  sent 
Deadly  defiance  to  him,  and  pronounces 
Ruin  to  Thebes ;  who  is  at  hand  to  seal 
The  promise  of  his  wrath. 

Arc,  Let  him  approach : 

But  that  we  fear  the  gods  in  him,  he  brings  not 
A  jot  of  terror  to  us :  yet  what  man 
Thirds  his  own  worth^ — the  case  is  each  of  ours — 
When  that  his  action  's  dregg'd  with  mind  assur'd 
'Tis  bad  he  goes  about  ? 

PaL  Leave  that  unreason'd  ; 

Our  services  stand  now  for  Thebes,  not  Creon  ; 
Yet,  to  be  neutral  to  him  were  dishonour, 
Rebellious  to  oppose  ;  therefore  we  must  , 

With  him  stand  to  the  mercy  of  our  fate, 
Who  hath  bounded  our  last  minute. 

A  re.  So  we  must — 

Is  't  said  this  war's  afoot  ?  or  it  shall  be, 
On  fail  of  some  condition  ? 

VaL  'Tis  in  motion  ; 

Th'  intelligence*  of  state  came  in  the  instant 
With  the  defier. 

Pal,  Let's  to  the  king  ;  who,  were  he 

A  quarter  carrier  of  that  honour  which 
His  enemy  come  in,  the  blood  we  venture 
Should  be  as  for  our  health  ;  which  were  not  spent, 
Rather  laid  out  for  purchase :  but,  alas  ! 
Our  hands  advanced  before  our  hearts,  what  will 
The  fall  o'  the  stroke  do  damage  ? 

Arc.  Let  th'  event, 

That  never-erring  arbitrator,  tell  us 
When  we  know  all  ourselves  ;  and  let  us  follow 
The  becking  of  our  chance.  [Exeunt. 

*  te.  Any  man  whose  action  is  clogged  with  the  sense  that  he 
fights  in  a  bad  cause  reduces  his  power  to  but  a  third  of  itself. 
'  />.  Messenger,  informer :  cf.  /C/o/in,  IV.  ii.  ii6. 
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SCENE  ULSe/ore  the  Gates  of  Athens, 

Enter  PiRlTHOUS,  HiPPOLYTA,  and  EMILIA, 

Pir,  No  further ! 

Hip,  Sir,  farewell :  repeat  my  wishes 

To  our  great  lord,  of  whose  success  I  dare  not 
Make  any  timorous  question  ;  yet  I  wish  him 
Excess  and  overflow  of  power,  an't  might  be, 
To  dare  ill-dealing  fortune.     Speed  to  him  ; 
Store  never  hurts  good  governors. 

Pir.  Though  I  know 

His  ocean  needs  not  my  poor  drops,  yet  they 
Must  yield  their  tribute  there.     My  precious  maid, 
Those  best  affections  that  the  heavens  infuse 
In  their  best-temper'd  pieces,  keep  enthroned 
In  your  dear  heart ! 

Emi,  Thanks,  sir.     Remember  me 

To  our  all-royal  brother  ;  for  whose  speed 
The  great  Bellona  I'll  solicit ;  and 
Since,  in  our  terrene^  state,  petitions  are  not 
Without  gifts  understood,  I'll  offer  to  her 
What  I  shall  be  advis'd  she  likes.     Our  hearts 
Are  in  his  army,  in  his  tent. 

Hip.  In  *s  bosom. 

We  have  been  soldiers,  and  we  cannot  weep 
When  our  friends  don  their  helms,  or  put  to  sea, 
Or  tell  of  babes  broach 'd  on  the  lance,  or  women 
That  have  sod  their  infants  in — and  after  eat  them — 
The  brine  they  wept  at  killing  em :  then,  if 
You  stay  to  see  of  us  such  spinsters,  we 
Should  hold  you  here  for  ever. 

Pir,  Peace  be  to  you, 

As  I  pursue  this  war  !  which  shall  be  then  '^ 
Beyond  further  requiring.  \^Exit. 

[Emi,  How  his  longing 

Follows  his  friend  !  since  his  depart,  his  sports, 

*  />.  Earthly.  *  i.c.  When  the  war  is  finished. 
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Though  craving  seriousness  and  skill,  pass*d  slightly 

His  careless  execution,  where  nor  gain 

Made  him  regard,  or  loss  consider ;  but 

Playing  one  business  in  his  hand,  another 

Directing  in  his  head,  his  mind  nurse  equal 

To  these  so  differing  twins.     Have  you  observed  him 

Since  our  great  lord  departed  ? 

Hip.  With  much  labour  ; 

And  I  did  love  him  for*t.     They  too  have  cabin'd 
In  many  as  dangerous  as  poor  a  corner. 
Peril  and  want  contending  ;  they  have  skiff*d 
Torrents,  whose  roaring  tyranny  and  power 
V  the  least  of  these  was  dreadful ;  and  they  have 
Fought  out  together,  where  death's  self  was  lodg'd  ; 
Yet  fate  hath  brought  them  off.     Their  knot  of  love 
Tied,  weav'd,  entangled,  with  so  true,  so  long, 
And  with  a  finger  of  so  deep  a  cunning. 
May  be  out-worn,  never  undone.     I  think 
Theseus  cannot  be  umpire  to  himself, 
Cleaving  his  conscience  into  twain,  and  doing 
Each  side  like  justice,  which  he  loves  best. 

Emi.  Doubtless 

There  is  a  best,  and  reason  has  no  manners 
To  say  it  is  not  you.     I  was  acquainted 
Once  with  a  time,  when  I  enjoy'd  a  playfellow  ; 
You  were  at  wars  when  she  the  grave  enriched. 
Who  made  too    proud    the  bed,  took  leave  o*  the 

moon — 
Which  then  look'd  pale  at  parting — when  our  count 
Was  each  eleven. 

Hip.  Twas  Flavina. 

Emi.  Yes. 

You  talk  of  Pirithous'  and  Theseus*  love : 
Theirs  has  more  ground,  is  more  maturely  seasoned, 
More  buckled  with  strong  judgment,  and  their  needs 
The  one  of  th*  other  may  be  said  to  water 
Their  intertangled  roots  of  love  ;  but  I, 
And  she  I  sigh  and  spoke  of,  were  things  innocent, 
Lov'd  for  we  did,  and  like  the  elements 
That  know  not  what  nor  why,  yet  do  effect 
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Rare  issues  by  their  operance,^  our  souls 

Did  so  to  one  another :  what  she  lik'd 

Was  then  of  nie  approved  ;  what  not,  condemned, 

No  more  arraignment^  ;  the  flower  that  I  would  pluck 

And  put  into  my  breast,  *0,  she  would  long 

Till  she  had  such  another,  and  commit  it 

To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where,  phcenix-like. 

They  died  in  perfume  ;  on  my  head  no  toy 

But  was  her  pattern  ;  her  affections* — pretty, 

Though  happily  her  careless  wear — I  follow'd 

For  my  most  serious  decking  ;  had  mine  ear 

Stol'n  some  new  air,  or  at  adventure  humm'd  one 

From  musical  coinage,  why,  it  was  a  note 

Whereon  her  spirits  would   sojourn, — rather   dwell 

on, — 
And  sing  it  in  her  slumbers :  this  rehearsal — 
Which  every  innocent  wots — *has  this  end, 
That  the  true  love  'tween  maid  and  maid  may  be 
More  than  in  sex  dividual. 

Hip.  You're  out  of  breath ; 

And  this  high-speeded  pace  is  but  to  say. 
That  you  shall  never,  like  the  maid  Flavina, 
Love  any  that's  call'd  man. 

Emu  Tm  sure  I  shall  not. 

Hip.  Now,  alack,  weak  sister, 
I  must  no  more  believe  thee  in  this  point — 
Though  in  't  I  know  thou  dost  believe  thyself — 
Than  I  will  trust  a  sickly  appetite, 
That  loathes  even  as  it  longs.     But,  sure,  my  sister, 
If  I  were  ripe  for  your  persuasion,  you 
Have  said  enough  to  shake  me  from  the  arm 
Of  the  all-noble  Theseus  ;  for  whose  fortunes 
I  will  now  in  and  kneel,  with  great  assurance 
That  we,  more  than  his  Pirithous,  possess 
The  high  throne  in  his  heart. 

Emi,  I  am  not 

Against  your  faith  ;  yet  I  continue  mine.] 

[Cornets,    Exeunt. 

*  />,  Operation,  agency.  '  i,e.  No  further  trial 

'  i.e.  What  she  liked. 
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SCENE  IV.— /I  Field  be/ore  Thebes. 

A  battle  struck  within;  then  a  retreat;  flourish, 
Tlun  enter  Theseus  {victor)^  Herald,  and 
Attendants.  The  three  Queens  meet  TilESEUS, 
and  fall  on  their  faces  bejore  hint. 

1  Queen,  To  thee  no  star  be  dark ! 

2  Queen,  Both  heaven  and  earth 
Friend  thee  for  ever  ! 

3  Queen.  All  the  good  that  may 
Be  wish'd  upon  thy  head,  I  cry  Amen  to  't ! 

Thes,  Th'  impartial  gods,  who  from  the  mounted 
heavens 
View  us  their  mortal  herd,  behold  who  err, 
And  in  their  time  chastise.     Go,  and  find  out 
The  bones  of  your  dead  lords,  and  honour  them 
With  treble  ceremony  :  rather  than  a  gap 
Should  be  in  their  dear  rites,  we  would  supply  *t. 
But  those  we  will  depute  which  shall  invest 
You  in  your  dignities,  and  even  each  thing 
Our  haste  does  leave  imperfect.     So,  adieu. 
And  heaven's  good  eyes  look  on  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Queens. 
Palamon  and  Arcite  borne  in  on  hearses,^ 

What  are  those  ? 
Herald,  Men  of  great  quality,  as  may  be  judg  d 
By  their  appintment* ;  some  of  Thebes  have  told  *s 
They're  sisters'  children,  nephews  to  the  king. 

Thes,  By  th'  helm  of  Mars,  I  saw  them  in  the 
war — 
Like  to  a  pair  of  lions  smear'd  with  prey — 
Make  lanes  in  troops  aghast :  I  fixed  my  note 
Constantly  on  them  ;  for  they  were  a  mark 
Worth  a  god's  view.     What  was  't  that  prisoner  told 

me 
When  I  inquired  their  names } 

*  i.e.  Litters.  -  t,e.  Equipment 
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Herald.  We  'lieve,  they're  called 

Arcite  and.Palamon. 

Thes,  *Tis  right ;  those,  those. 

They  are  not  dead  ? 

Herald.  Nor  in  a  state  of   life  ;    had   they  been 
taken 
When  their  last  hurts  were  given,  'twas  possible 
They  might  have  been  recovered  ;  yet  they  breathe, 
And  have  the  name  of  men. 

Thcs,  Then  like  men  use 

The  very  lees  of  such,  millions  of  rates 
Exceed  the  wine  of  others :  all  our  surgeons 
Convent^  in  their  behoof ;  our  richest  balms, 
Rather  than  niggard,^  waste :  their  lives  concern  us 
Much  more  than  Thebes  is  worth  :  rather  than  have 

'em 
Freed  of  this  plight,  and  in  their  morning  state, 
Sound  and  at  liberty,  I  would  'em  dead  ; 
But,  forty  thousand  fold,  we  had  rather  have  'em 
Prisoners  to  us  than  death.     Bear  *em  speedily 
From  our  kind  air, — to  them  unkind, — and  minister 
What  man  to  man  may  do  ;  for  our  sake,  more : 
Since  I  have  known  frights,  fury,  friends'  behests, 
Love's  provocations,  zeal,  a  mistress'  task. 
Desire  of  liberty,  a  fever,  madness 
Hath  set  a  mark — which  nature  could  not  reach  to 
Without  some  imposition, — sickness  in  will, 
Or  wrestling  strength  in  reason.     For  our  love, 
And  great  Apollo's  mercy,  all  our  best 
Their  best  skill  tender ! — Lead  into  the  city  ; 
Where,  having  bound  things  scatter'd,  we  will  post 
To  Athens  'fore  our  army. 

[Flourish.     Exeunt;  hX\.tnA2Si\s  carrying 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 

*  ie.  Summon.  ^  Niggard  \s  here  a  verb. 
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SCENE  V.  —  Another  Part  of  the  Same^  more  remote  frotm 

Thebes^ 

Enter  the  Queens  with  the  fiearses  of  their  Knights, 

in  a  funeral  solemnity^  &c. 

Song. 

Urns  and  odours  bring  away  ! 

Vapours,  sighs,  darken  the  day  ! 

Our  dole  more  deadly  looks  than  dying  : 

Balms,  and  gums,  and  heavy  cheers. 

Sacred  vials  till'd  with  tears, 
And  clamours  through  the  wild  air  flying ! 

Come,  all  sad  and  solemn  shows, 
That  are  quick-ey*d  pleasure's  foes  ! 
We  convent  naught  else  but  woes  : 
We  convent,  &c. 

3  Queen.  This  funeral  path  brings  to  your  house* 
hold's  grave : 
Joy  seize  on  you  again  !     Peace  sleep  with  him  I 

2  Queen.  And  this  to  yours. 

I  Queen.  Yours  this  way.     Heavens  lend 

A  thousand  differing  ways  to  one  sure  end. 

3  Queen.  This    world's    a    city  full    of   straying 

streets, 
And  death's  the  market-place  where  each  one  meets.^ 

[^Exeunt  severally. 

*  Cf.  Massinger's  Old  Law^  V.  L 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— Athens.    A  Garden,  with  a  Castle  in  the 

Backgrounds 

Enter  Gaoler  and  Wooer. 

Gaoler.  I  may  depart  ^  with  little,  while  I  live  ; 
something  I  may  cast  to  you,  not  much.  Alas  !  the 
prison  I  keep,  though  it  be  for  great  ones,  yet  they 
seldom  come :  before  one  salmon,  you  shall  take  a 
number  of  minnows.  I  am  given  out  to  be  better 
lined  than  it  can  appear  to  me  report  is  a  true 
speaker:  I  would  I  were  really  that  I  am  delivered 
to  be.  Marry,  what  I  have — be  it  what  it  will — I 
will  assure  upon  my  daughter  at  the  day  of  my 
death. 

Wooer,  Sir,  I  demand  no  more  than  your  own 
offer ;  and  I  will  estate  your  daughter  in  what  I 
have  promised. 

Gaoler,  Well,  we  will  talk  more  of  this  when  the 
solemnity  is  past.  But  have  you  a  full  promise  of 
her?  when  that  shall  be  seen,  I  tender  my  consent 

Wooer.  I  have,  sir.     Here  she  comes. 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Gaoler,  Your  friend  and  I  have  chanced  to  name 
you  here,  upon  the  old  business  ;  but  no  more  of 
that  now :  so  soon  as  the  court-hurry  is  over,  we 
will  have  an  end  of  it :  i*  the  meantime  look  tenderly 
to  the  two  prisoners  ;  I  can  tell  you  they  are  princes. 

Daugh.  These  strewings^    are  for  their  chamber. 

^  Depart— '^^ixK.         -  Probably  of  rushes  for  the  floor. 
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'Tis  pity  they  are  in  prison,  and  'twere  pity  they 
should  be  out.  I  do  think  they  have  patience  to 
make  any  adversity  ashamed  :  the  prison  itself  is 
proud  of  'em  ;  and  they  have  all  the  world  in  their 
chamber. 

Gaoler.  They  are  famed  to  be  a  pair  of  absolute 
men. 

DaiigJu  By  my  troth,  I  think  fame  but  stammers 
*em  ;  they  stand  a  greise^  above  the  reach  of  report. 

Gaoler.  I  heard  them  reported  in  the  battle  to 
be  the  only  doers. 

Daugh.  Nay,  most  likely  ;  for  they  are  noble  suf- 
ferers. I  marvel  how  they  would  have  looked  had 
they  been  victors,  that  with  such  a  constant  nobility 
enforce  a  freedom  out  of  bondage,  making  misery 
their  mirth,  and  affliction  a  toy  to  jest  at. 

Gaoler,  Do  they  so  ? 

Daugh.  It  seems  to  me  they  have  no  more  sense 
of  their  captivity  than  I  of  ruling  Athens  :  they  eat 
well,  look  merrily,  discourse  of  many  things,  but 
nothing  of  their  own  restraint  and  disasters.  Yet 
sometime  a  divided  sigh,  martyred  as  'twere  i'  the 
deliverance,  will  break  from  one  of  them  ;  when  the 
other  presently  gives  it  so  sweet  a  rebuke,  that  I 
could  wish  myself  a  sigh  to  be  so  chid,  or  at  least 
a  sigher  to  be  comforted. 

Wooer.  I  never  saw  'em. 

Gaoler.  The  duke  himself  came  privately  in  the 
night,  and  so  did  they  :  what  the  reason  of  it  is,  I 
know  not. 

Enter  Palamon  and  Arcite,  above. 

Look,  yonder  they  are!  that's  Arcite  looks  out. 

Daugh.  No,  sir,  no  ;  that's  Palamon  :  Arcite  is 
the  lower  of  the  twain  ;  you  may  perceive  a  part 
of  him. 

'  Crm^— step,  degree. 
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Gaoler,  Go  to !  leave  your  pointing :  they  would 
not  make  us  their  object :  out  of  their  sight ! 

Daugh.  It  is  a  holiday  to  look  on  them.  Lord, 
the  difference  of  men  !  [ExmnL 


SCENE  U.—The  Sanu. 

Enter  Palamon  and  Arcite,  above. 

Pal.  How  do  you,  noble  cousin  ? 

Arc,  How  do  you,  sir  ? 

Pal,  Why,  strong  enough  to  laugh  at  misery, 
And  bear  the  chance  of  war  yet     We  are  prisoners 
I  fear  for  ever,  cousin. 

Arc,  I  believe  it ; 

And  to  that  destiny  have  patiently 
Laid  up  my  hour  to  come. 

Pal,  [O,  cousin  Arcite, 

Where  is  Thebes  now  ?  where  is  our  noble  country  ? 
Where  are  our  friends  and  kindreds  ? .  Never  more 
Must  we  behold  those  comforts  ;  never  see 
The  hardy  youths  strive  for  the  games  of  honour. 
Hung  with  the  painted  favours  of  their  ladies, 
Like  tall  ships  under  sail ;  then  start  amongst  'em. 
And,  as  an  east  wind,  leave  'em  all  behind  us 
Like  lazy  clouds,  whilst  Palamon  and  Arcite, 
Even  in  the  wagging  of  a  wanton  leg. 
Outstripped  the  people's  praises,  won  the  garlands. 
Ere  they  have  time  to  wish  'em  ours.^    O,  never 
Shall  we  two  exercise,  like  twins  of  honour, 
Our  arms  again,  and  feel  our  fiery  horses 
Like  proud  seas  under  us  !     Our  good  swords  now,— 
Better  the  red-ey'd  god  of  war  ne'er  wore, — 
Ravish'd  our  sides,  like  age,  must  run  to  rust, 
And  deck  the  temples  of  those  gods  that  hate  us  ; 
These  hands  shall  never  draw  'em  out  like  lightning. 
To  blast  whole  armies,  more ! 

I  I 
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Arc.  No,  Palamon, 

Those  hopes  are  prisoners  with  us :  here  we  are. 
And  here  the  graces  of  our  youths  must  wither, 
Like  a  too-timely  spring  ;  here  age  must  find  us, 
And,  which  is  heaviest,  Palamon,  unmarried  ; 
The  sweet  embraces  of  a  loving  wife, 
Loaden  with  kisses,  arm'd  with  thousand  Cupids, 
Shall  never  clasp  pur  necks  ;  tno  children  know  us, 
No  figures  of  ourselves  shall  we  e'er  see, 
To  glad  our  age,  and  like  young  eagles  teach  *em 
Boldly  to  gaze  against  bright  arms,  and  say 
*'Re«nember  what  yodr  fathers  were,  and  conquer  !  " 
The  fair-ey'd  maids. shall  weep  our  banishments, 
And  in  their  songs,  curse  ever-blinded  Fortune, 
Till  she  for  shame  see  what  a  wrong  she  has  done 
To  youth  and  nature  :  this  is  all  our  world  ; 
We  shall  know  nothing  here  but  one  another ; 
Hear  nothing  but  the  clock  that  tells  our  woes  ; 
The  vine  shall  grow,  but  we  shall  never  see  it ; 
Summer  shall  come,  and  with  her  all  delights, 
But  dead-cold  winter  must  inhabit  here  still. 

Pal.  'Tis  too  true,  Arcite.     To  our  Theban  hounds 
That  shook  the  aged  forest  with  their  echoes, 
No  more  now  must  we  holla  ;  no  more  shake 
Our  pointed  javelins,  whilst  the  angry  swine 
Flies  like  a  Parthian  quiver  from  our  rages. 
Struck  with  our  well-steel'd  darts  :  all  valiant  uses — 
The  food  and  nourishment  of  noble  minds — 
In  us  two  here  shall  perish  ;  we  shall  die — 
Which  is  the  curse  of  honour — lastly,^ 
Children  of  grief  and  ignorance. 

Arc.  Yet,  cousin, 

Even  from  the  bottom  of  these  miseries. 
From  all  that  fortune  can  inflict  upon  us, 
I  see  two  comforts  rising,  two  mere^  blessings. 
If  the  gods  please,  to  hold  here  a  brave  patience, 
And  the  enjoying  of  our  griefs  together. 
Whilst  Palamon  is  with  me,  let  me  perish 
If  I  think  this  our  prison  ! 

*  Lastly — that  which  is  worst  of  all.        *  Mere — absolute. 
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Pal.  Certainly 

'Tis  a  main  goodness,  cousin,  that  our  fortunes 
Were  twinn'd  together:  'tis  most  true,  two  souls 
Put  in  two  noble  bodies,  let  'em  suffer 
The  gall  of  hazard,  so  they  grow  together, 
Will  never  sink  ;  they  must  not,  say  they  could  : 
A  willing  man  dies  sleeping,  and  all's  done. 

Arc,  Shall  we  make  worthy  uses  of  this  place, 
That  all  men  hate  so  much  ? 

PaL  How,  gentle  cousin  ? 

Arc.  Let's  think  this  prison  holy  sanctuary. 
To  keep  us  from  corruption  of  worse  men : 
We're  young,  and  yet  desire  the  ways  of  honour  ; 
That,  liberty  and  common  conversation. 
The  poison  of  pure  spirits,  might,  like  women. 
Woo  us  to  wander  from.     What  worthy  blessing 
Can  be,  but  our  imaginations 
May  make  it  ours  ?  and  here  being  thus  together, 
We  are  an  endless  mine  to  one  another ; 
We're  one  another's  wife ;  * 
We're  father,  friends,  acquaintance  ; 
We  are,  in  one  another,  families ; 
I  am  your  heir,  and  you  are  mine  ;  this  place 
Is  our  inheritance  ;  no  hard  oppressor 
Dare  take  this  from  us  :  here,  with  a  little  patience. 
We  shall  live  long,  and  loving  ;  no  surfeits  seek  us  ; 
The  hand  of  war  hurts  none  here,  nor  the  seas 
Swallow  their  youth.     Were  we  at  liberty, 
A  wife  might  part  us  lawfully,  or  business  ; 
Quarrels  consume  us  ;  envy  of  ill  men 
Crave^  our  acquaintance  ;  I  might  sicken,  cousin, 
Where  you  should  never  know  it,  and  so  perish 
Without  your  noble  hand  to  close  mine  eyes. 
Or  prayers  to  the  gods  :  a  thousand  chances, 
Were  we  from  hence,  would  sever  us. 

PaL  You've  made  me — 

I  thank  you,  cousin  Arcite — almost  wanton 
With  my  captivity  :  what  a  misery 
It  is  to  live  abroad,  and  everywhere ! 

^  Cnw/^— rcauire  ;  others  read  "  grave." 
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'Tis  like  a  beast,  methinks  :  I  find  the  court  here, 
Tm  sure,  a  more  content ;  and  all  those  pleasures 
That  woo  the  wills  of  men  to  vanity 
I  see  through  now  ;  and  am  sufficient 
To  tell  the  world  'tis  but  a  gaudy  shadow, 
That  old  Time,  as  he  passes  by,  takes  with  him. 
What  had  we  been,  old  in  the  court  of  Creon, 
Where  sin  is  justice,  lust  and  ignorance 
The  virtues  of  the  great  ones  ?     Cousin  Arcite, 
Had  not  the  loving  gods  found  this  place  for  us. 
We  had  died  as  they  do,  ill  old  men,  unwept, 
And  had  their  epitaphs,  the  people's  curses. 
Shall  I  say  more  ? 

Arc,  rd  hear  you  still. 

Pal,  Ye  shall.] 

Is  there  record  of  any  two  that  lov'd 
Better  than  we  two,  Arcite  ? 

Arc,  Sure,  there  cannot. 

PcU,  I  do  not  think  it  possible  our  friendship 
Should  ever  leave  us. 

Arc,  Till  our  deaths  it  cannot ; 

And  after  death  our  spirits  shall  be  led 
To  those  that  love  eternally.     Speak  on,  sir. 

Enter  EMILIA  and  her  Woman  below, 

Emi,  This  garden  has  a  world  of  pleasures  in 't. 
What  flower  is  this  } 

Wo,  'Tis  caird  Narcissus,  madam. 

Emi.  That  was  a  fair  boy  certain,  but  a  fool 
To  love  himself:  were  there  not  maids  enough  ? 

Arc.  Pray,  forward. 

Pal,  Yes. 

Emi.  Or  were  they  all  hard-hearted } 

Wo.  They  could  not  be  to  one  so  fair. 

Emi.  Thou  wouldst  not 

Wo.  I  think  I  should  not,  madam. 

Emi,  That's  a  good  wench ! 

But  take  heed  to  your  kindness,  though ! 

Wo,  Why,  madam  ? 
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Emu  Men  are  mad  things. 

Arc.  Will  ye  go  forward,  cousin  ? 

Emu  Canst  not    thou  work  such  flowers  in  silk, 
wench  ? 

Wo.  Yes. 

Emi,  ril  have  a  gown  full  of  *em  ;  and  of  these  ; 
This  is  a  pretty  colour  :  will 't  not  do 
Rarely  upon  a  skirt,  wench  ? 

Wo,  Dainty,  madam. 

Arc.   Cousin,   cousin!     how    do    you,    sir?     why 
Palamon ! 

Pal.  Never  till  now  I  was  in  prison,  Arcite. 

Arc.  Why,  what's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Pal.  Behold,  and  wonder ! 

By  Heaven,  she  is  a  goddess  ! 

Arc.  Ha! 

PcU.  Do  reverence ! 

She  is  a  goddess,  Arcite ! 

Emi.  Of  all  flowers, 

Methinks,  a  rose  is  best* 

Arc.  She's  wondrous  fair ! 

Pal.  She's  all  the  beauty  extant ! 

Emi.  The  sun  grows  high  ;  let's  walk  in.     Keep 
these  flowers  ; 
We'll  see  how  near  art  can  come  near  their  colours. 
I'm  wondrous  merry-hearted  ;  I  could  laugh  now. 

Wo.  I  could  lie  down,  I'm  sure.* 

Emi.  Well,  agree  then. 

{Exeunt  EMILIA  and  Woman. 

Pal.  What  think  you  of  this  beauty  ? 

Arc.  'Tis  a  rare  one. 

Pal.  Is 't  but  a  rare  one  ? 

Arc.  Yes,  a  matchless  beauty. 

PcU.  Might  not  a  man  well  lose  himself,  and  love 
her? 

Arc.  I  cannot  tell  what  you  have  done  ;  I  have, 
Beshrew  mine  eyes  for 't !     Now  I  feel  my  shackles. 

Pal.  You  love  her,  then  ? 

Arc.  Who  would  not  ? 

PcU,  And  desire  her  ? 
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Arc.  Before  my  liberty. 

Pal.  I  saw  her  first. 

Arc,  That's  nothing. 

Pal.  But  it  shall  be. 

Arc.  I  saw  her  too. 

Pal.  Yes ;  but  you  must  not  love  her. 

Arc.  I  will  not,  as  you  do,  to  worship  her, 
As  she  is  heavenly  and  a  blessed  goddess  ; 
I  love  her  as  a  woman  to  possess  her  :  + 
So  both  may  love. 

Pal.  You  shall  not  love  at  all. 

Arc.  Not  love  at  all !  who  shall  deny  me  ? 

Pal.  I,  that  first  saw  her  ;  I,  that  took  possession 
First  with  mine  eye  of  all  those  beauties  in  her 
Reveal'd  to  mankind.     If  thou  lovest  her, 
Or  entertain'st  a  hope  to  blast  my  wishes, 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  Arcite,  and  a  fellow 
False  as  thy  title  to  her  :  friendship,  blood, 
And  all  the  ties  between  us,  I  disclaim, 
If  thou  once  think  upon  her ! 

Arc.  Yes,  I  love  her ; 

And  if  the  lives  of  all  my  name  lay  on  it, 
I  must  do  so  ;  I  love  her  with  my  soul. 
If  that  will  lose  ye,  farewell,  Palamon  ! 
I  say  again,  I  love ;  and,  in  loving  her,  maintain 
I  am  as  worthy  and  as  free  a  lover, 
And  have  as  just  a  title  to  her  beauty. 
As  any  Palamon,  or  any  living 
That  is  a  man's  son. 

Pal.  Have  I  call'd  thee  friend  ? 

Arc.  Yes,  and  have  found  me  so.    Why  are  you 
mov'd  thus  i 
Let  me  deal  coldly  with  you  :  am  not  I 
Part  of  your  blood,  part  of  your  soul  ?  youVe  told 

me 
That  I  was  Palamon,  and  you  were  Arcite. 

Pal.  Yes. 

Arc.  Am  not  I  liable  to  those  affections, 
Those  joys,  griefs,   angers,   fears,   my  friend  shall 
suffer  ? 
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Pal.  Ye  may  be. 

Arc,  Why,  then,  would  you  deal  so  cunningly, 
So  strangely,  so  unlike  a  noble  kinsman, 
To  love  alone  ?     Speak  truly  ;  do  you  think  me 
Unworthy  of  her  sight  ? 

Pal.  No  ;  but  unjust 

If  thou  pursue  that  sight 

Arc.  Because  another 

First  sees  the  enemy,  shall  I  stand  still, 
And  let  mine  honour  down,  and  never  charge  ? 

Pal.  Yes,  if  he  be  but  one. 

Arc.  But  say  that  one 

Had  rather  combat  me  ? 

Pal.  Let  that  one  say  so. 

And  use  thy  freedom  :  else,  if  thou  pursu'st  her. 
Be  as  that  cursed  man  that  hates  his  country, 
A  branded  villain ! 

Arc.  You  are  mad. 

Pal.  I  must  be. 

Till  thou  art  worthy,  Arcite  ;  it  concerns  me  ; 
And,  in  this  madness,  if  I  hazard  thee 
And  take  thy  life,  I  deal  but  truly. 

Arc.  Fie,  sir ! 

You  play  the  child  extremely  ;  I  will  love  her, 
I  must,  I  ought  to  do  so,  and  I  dare  ; 
And  all  this  justly. 

Pal.  O,  that  now,  that  now 

Thy  false  self  and  thy  friend  had  but  this  fortune. 
To  be  one  hour  at  liberty,  and  grasp 
Our  good  swords  in  our  hands !     I'd  quickly  teach 

thee 
What  'twere  to  filch  affection  from  another ! 
Thou  art  baser  in  it  than  a  cutpurse  : 
Put  but  thy  head  out  of  this  window  more. 
And,  as  I  have  a  soul,  V\\  nail  thy  life  to  *t ! 

Arc,  Thou  dar  st  not,  fool ;  thou  canst  not ;  thou 
art  feeble : 
Put  my  head  out !  Til  throw  my  body  out. 
And  leap  the  garden,  when  I  see  her  next, 
And  pitch  between  her  arms,  to  anger  thee. 
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Pal,  No  more  !  the  keeper's  coming  :  I  shall  live 
To  knock  thy  brains  out  with  my  shackles. 

Arc.  Do! 

Enter  Gaoler. 

Gaoler,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

Pal,  Now,  honest  keeper  ? 

Gaoler,  Lord  Arcite,  you  must  presently  to  the 
duke ; 
The  cause  I  know  not  yet 

Arc.  Fm  ready,  keeper. 

Gaoler.  Prince    Palamon,  I  must  awhile  bereave 
you 
Of  your  fair  cousin's  company. 

Pal.  And  me  too, 

Even  when  you  please,  of  life. 

\Exeunt  Gaoler  and  Arcite. 

Why  is  he  sent  for  } 
It  may  be,  he  shall  marry  her;  he's  goodly, 
And  like  enough  the  duke  hath  taken  notice 
Both  of  his  blood  and  body.     But  his  falsehood ! 
Why  should  a  friend  be  treacherous  }  if  that 
Get  him  a  wife  so  noble  and  so  fair, 
Let  honest  men  ne'er  love  again.     Once  more 
I  would  but  see  this  fair  one. — Blessed  garden. 
And  fruit  and  flowers  more  blessed,  that  still  blossom 
As  her  bright  eyes  shine  on  ye !    Would  I  were, 
For  all  the  fortune  of  my  life  hereafter, 
Yon  little  tree,  yon  blooming  apricock !  ^ 
How  I  would  spread,  tand  fling  my  twining  arms 
In  at  her  window !  I  would  bring  her  fruit 
Fit  for  the  gods  to  feed  on  ;  youth  and  pleasure, 
Still  as  she  tasted,  should  be  doubled  on  her  ; 
And  if  she  be  not  heavenly,  I  would  make  her 
So  near  the  gods  in  nature,  they  should  fear  her  ; 
And  then  I'm  sure  she  would  love  me. 


'  Apricock--^^  old  form  of  "  apricot "  :   cf.  Mid.  N.  D.  III. 
169;  Rich.  IL  III.  iv.  29. 
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Re-enter  Gaoler. 

How  now,  keeper ! 
Where's  Arcite  ? 

Gaoler,  Banished.     Prince  Pirithous 

"Obtain'd  his  liberty ;  but  never  more, 
Upon  his  oath  and  life,  must  he  set  foot 
Upon  this  kingdom. 

Pal.  [Aside^  He's  a  blessed  man  ! 

He  shall  see  Thebes  again,  and  call  to  arms 
The  bold  young  men  that,  when  he  bids  'em  charge. 
Fall  on  like  fire :  Arcite  shall  have  a  fortune. 
If  he  dare  make  himself  a  worthy  lover, 
Yet  in  the  field  to  strike  a  battle  for  her  ; 
And  if  he  lose  her  then,  he's  a  cold  coward  : 
How  bravely  may  he  bear  himself  to  win  her, 
If  he  be  noble  Arcite,  thousand  ways!  * 

Gaoler,  My  lord,  for  you 

I  have  this  charge  too 

Pal,  To  discharge  my  life  ? 

Gaoler,  No;  but  from  this  place  to  remove  your 
lordship : 
The  windows  are  too  open. 

Pal.  Devils  take  'em 

That  are  so  envious  to  me !     Pr'ythee,  kill  me. 

Gaoler,  And  hang  for 't  afterward  ? 

Pal,  By  this  good  light. 

Had  I  a  sword,  I'd  kill  thee. 

Gaoler.  Why,  my  lord  ? 

PaL  Thou  bring'st  such  pelting^  scurvy  news  con- 
tinually, 
Thou  art  not  worthy  life.     I  will  not  go. 

Gaoler,  Indeed,  you  must,  my  lord. 

PaL  May  I  see  the  garden  ? 

Gaoler,  No. 

PaL  Then  I'm  resolv'd  I  will  not  go. 

Gaoler,  I  must 

Constrain  you,  then  ;  and,  for  you're  dangerous, 
I'll  clap  more  irons  on  you. 

*  Pelting — trifling,  paltry. 
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PaL  Do,  good  keeper  : 

rU  shake  *em  so,  ye  shall  not  sleep  ; 
ril  make  ye  a  new  morris.^     Must  I  go  ? 

Gaoler.  There  is  no  remedy. 

PaL  [Aside,']  Farewell,  kind  window  ; 

May  rude  wind  never  hurt  thee  ! — O  my  lady, 
If  ever  thou  hast  felt  what  sorrow  was, 
Dream  how  I  suffer ! — Come,  now  bury  me. 

[Exeunt* 


SCENE  III. — The  Country  near  Athens. 

Enter  Arcite. 

Arc,  Banish'd  the  kingdom  }  'tis  a  benefit, 
A  mercy,  I  must  thank  'em  for ;  but  banish'd 
The  free  enjoying  of  that  face  I  die  for, 
O,  'twas  a  studied  punishment,  a  death 
Beyond  imagination  !  such  a  vengeance, 
That,  were  I  old  and  wicked,  all  my  sins 
Could  never  pluck  upon  me.     Palamon, 
Thou  hast  the  start  now ;  thou  shalt  stay,  and  see 
Her  bright  eyes  break  each  morning  'gainst  thy  win- 
dow. 
And  let  in  life  into  thee  ;  thou  shalt  feed 
Upon  the  sweetness  of  a  noble  beauty. 
That  nature  ne'er  exceeded,  nor  ne'er  shall — 
Good  gods,  what  happiness  has  Palamon  ! 
Twenty  to  one,  he'll  come  to  speak  to  her ; 
And,  if  she  be  as  gentle  as  she's  fair, 
I  know  she's  his  ;  he  has  a  tongue  will  tame 
Tempests,  and  make  the  wild  rocks  wanton.     Come 

what  can  come, 
The  worst  is  death  ;  I  will  not  leave  the  kingdom  : 

^  An  allusion  to  the  morris-dance,  where  the  dancers  wore 

bells,  &c. 
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I  know  mine  own  is  but  a  heap  of  ruins, 
And  no  redress  there  :  if  I  go,  he  has  her. 
I  am  resoiv'd :  another  shape  shall  make  me, 
Or  end  my  fortunes  ;  either  way,  Fm  happy : 
I'll  see  her,  and  be  near  her,  or  no  more. 

Enter  four  Country-people,  and  one  with  a  garland 

before  them. 

1  Coun.  My  masters,  Til  be  there,  that's  certain. 

2  Coun.  And  Til  be  there. 

3  Coun.  And  I. 

4  Coun.  Why,  then,  have  with  ye,  boys  !  'tis  but  a 

chiding : 
Let  the  plough  play  to-day ;  I'll  tickle  't  out 
Of  the  jades'  tails  to-morrow. 

[i  Coun.  I  am  sure 

To  have  my  wife  as  jealous  as  a  turkey : 
But  that's  all  one  :  I'll  go  through,  let  her  mumble.* 

3  Coun.  Do  we  all  hold  against  the  Maying  ? 

4  Coun.  Hold! 
What  should  ail  us  "i 

3  Coun.  Areas  will  be  there. 

2  Coun.  And  Sennois, 
And  Rycas  ;  and  three  better  lads  ne'er  danc'd 
Under  green  tree  ;  and  ye  know  what  wenches,  ha  I 
But  will  the  dainty  domine,  the  schoolmaster, 
Keep  touch,^  do  you  think  t  for  he  does  all,  ye  know. 

3  Coun.  He'll  eat  a  hornbook,^  ere  he  fail :  go  to ! 
The  matter  is  too  far  driven  between 

Him  and  the  tanner's  daughter,  to  let  slip  now  ; 
And  she  must  see  the  duke,  and  she  must  dance  too. 

4  Coun.  Shall  we  be  lusty  ? 

2  Coun.  All  the  boys  in  Athens !  * 

And  here  Til  be. 

And  there  I'll  be,  for  our  town,  and  here  again, 
And  there  again  :  ha,  boys,  heigh  for  the  weavers ! 

'  Keep  touch — keep  his  appointment :  of.  III.  iii.  p.  506,  infra, 
^  A  hornbook  was  a  single  sheet  protected  with  horn,  used 
by  children  for  learning  their  alphabet. 
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1  Coun,  This  must  be  done  i'  the  woods. 

4  Coun,  O,  pardon  me  ! 

2  Coun.  By  any  means ;   our  thing  of   learning* 

says  so ; 
Where  he  himself  will  edify  the  duke 
Most  parlously^  in  our  behalfs  ;  he's  excellent  i'  the 

woods ; 
Bring  him  to  the  plains,  his  learning  makes  no  cry.] 

3  Coun.  We'll  see  the  sports;  then  every  man  to  's 

tackle ! 
And,    sweet    companions,    let's    rehearse    by    any 

means, 
Before  the  ladies  see  us,  and  do  sweetly, 
And  God  knows  what  may  come  on  't. 

4  Coun.  Content :  the  sports 
Once  ended,  we'll  perform.     Away,  boys,  and  hold  ! 

Arc,  By  your  leaves,  honest  friends ;  pray  you, 
whither  go  you } 

4  Co7m.  Whither }  what  a  question  *s  that ! 

Arc.  Yes,  'tis  a  question 

To  me  that  know  not. 

3  Coun.  To  the  games,  my  friend. 

2  Coun.  Where  were  you  bred,  you  know  it  not  } 

Arc.  Not  far,  sir. 

Are  there  such  games  to-day  ? 

1  Coun.  Yes,  marry,  are  there ; 
And  such  as  you  never  saw  :  the  duke  himself 
Will  be  in  person  there. 

Arc.  What  pastimes  are  they  ? 

2  Coun.  Wrestling  and  running. — 'Tis  a  pretty  fel- 

low. 

3  Coun.  Thou  wilt  not  go  along  } 

Arc.  Not  yet,  sir. 

4  Coun.  Well,  sir, 
Take  your  own  time. — Come,  boys. 

I  Coun.  My  mind  misgives  me 

This  fellow  has  a  vengeance  trick  o'  the  hip  ; 
Mark  how  his  body's  made  for  'L 

^  Parlously — amazingly. 
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2  Coun.  ril  be  hanged,  though, 

If  he  dare  venture  ;  hang  him,  plum- porridge  ! 
He  wrestle  ?  he  roast  eggs !     Come,  let's  be  gone, 
lads.  [Exeunt  Countrymen. 

Arc.  This  is  an  offered  opportunity 
I  durst  not  wish  for.     Well,  I  could  have  wrestled, 
The  best  men  call'd  it  excellent ;  and  run 
Swifter  than  wind  upon  a  field  of  com, 
Curling  the  wealthy  ears,  ne*er  flew.     I'll  venture. 
And  in  some  poor  disguise  be  there  :  who  knows 
Whether  my  brows  may  not  be  girt  with  garlands, 
And  happiness  prefer  me  to  a  place 
Where  I  may  ever  dwell  in  sight  of  her  ?  [Exit. 


SCENE   IV.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Daugh.  Why  should  I  love  thLs  gentleman  ?  'tis 
odds 
He  never  will  affect^  me :  I  am  base. 
My  father  the  mean  keeper  of  his  prison, 
And  he  a  prince :  to  marry  him  is  hopeless.* 
[Out  upon  't !     First,  I  saw  him  ; 
I,  seeing,  thought  he  was  a  goodly  man  ; 
He  has  as  much  to  please  a  woman  in  him — 
If  he  please  to  bestow  it  so — as  ever 
These  eyes  yet  look'd  on  ;  next  I  pitied  him,; 
And  so  would  any  young  wench :  *then  I  lov'd  him, 
Extremely  lov'd  him,  infinitely  lov'd  him ; 
And  yet  he  had  a  cousin,  fair  as  he  too ; 
But  in  my  heart  was  Palamon,  and  there, 
Lord,  what  a  coil  *  he  keeps !     To  hear  him 

*  Affect— \ov^ 

*  G?/7— tumult,  confusion :  frequent  in  Shakspere. 
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Sing  in  an  evening,  what  a  heaven  it  is  ! 

And  yet  his  songs  are  sad  ones.     Fairer  spoken 

Was  never  gentleman  :  when  I  come  in 

To  bring  him  water  in  a  morning,  first 

He  bows  his  noble  body,  then  salutes  me  thus, 

"  Fair,  gentle  maid,  good  morrow  :  may  thy  goodness 

Get  thee  a  happy  husband ! "     Once  he  kiss'd  me  ; 

I  lov'd  my  lips  the  better  ten  days  after : 

Would  he  would  do  so  every  day !  He  grieves  much. 

And  me  as  much  to  see  his  misery :] 

What  should  I  do,  to  make  him  know  I  love  him  ? 

For  I  would  fain  befriend  him  :  tsay  I  ventured 

To  set  him  free  ?   what  says  the  law,  then  ?     Thus 

much 
For  law,  or  kindred  !  I  will  do  it ! 
And  this  night  or  to-morrow  he  shall  love  me. 

\ExiL 


SCENE  v.— An  Of  en  Place  in  Athens. 
A  short  flourish  of  comets^  and  shouts  within.     Enter 

Theseus,   Hippolyta,  Pirithous,   Emilia  ; 

Arcite  as  a  Countryman,  wearing  a  garland; 
and  Country-people. 

Thes.  You  have  done  worthily ;  I  have  not  seen. 
Since  Hercules,  a  man  of  tougher  sinews : 
Whatever  you  are,  you  run  the  best,  and  wrestle, 
That  these  times  can  allow,^ 

Arc.  Fm  proud  to  please  you. 

Thes.  What  country  bred  you  } 

Arc.  This  ;  but  far  off,  prince. 

Thes.  Are  you  a  gentleman  ? 

Arc.  My  father  said  so  ; 

And  to  those  gentle  uses  gave  me  life. 

'  Allow — approve,  praise. 
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Thes.  Are  you  his  heir  ? 

Arc.  His  youngest,  sir. 

Thes.  Your  father, 

Sure,  is  a  happy  sire,^  then.     What  proves  you  } 

Arc.  A  little  of  all  noble  qualities : 
I  could  have  kept  a  hawk,  and  well  have  hoUa'd 
To  a  deep  cry  of  dogs  ;  I  dare  not  praise 
My  feat  in  horsemanship,  yet  they  that  knew  me 
Would  say  it  was  my  best  piece  ;  last  and  greatest, 
I  would  be  thought  a  soldier. 

Thes.  You  are  perfect 

Pir.  Upon  my  soul,  a  proper  man  I 

Emi.  He  is  so. 

Pir.  How  do  you  like  him,  lady } 

Hip.  I  admire  him : 

I  have  not  seen  so  young  a  man  so  noble — 
If  he  say  true,--of  his  sort. 

Emi.  Believe, 

His  mother  was  a  wondrous  handsome  woman  ; 
His  face  methinks  goes  that  way. 

Hip.  But  his  body 

And  fiery  mind  illustrate  a  brave  father. 

Pir.  Mark  how  his  virtue,  like  a  hidden  sun, 
Breaks  through  his  baser  garments ! 

Hip.  tHe's  well-bom  sure. 

Thes.  What  made  you  seek  this  place,  sir  "i 

Arc.  Noble  Theseus, 

To  purchase  name,  and  do  my  ablest  service 
To  such  a  well-found  wonder  as  thy  worth ; 
For  only  in  thy  court,  of  all  the  world, 
Dwells  fair-ey'd  Honour. 

Pir.  All  his  words  are  worthy. 

Thes.  Sir,  we  are  much  indebted  to  your  travel, 
Nor  shall  you  lose  your  wish. — Pirithous, 
Dispose  of  this  fair  gentleman. 

Pir.  Thanks,  Theseus. — 

Whate'er  you  are,  you're  mine  ;  and  I  shall  give  you 

^  Sire  is  a  dissyllable  here :     the  end  of  the  line  means 
"  What  proves  you  to  be  a  gentleman  ?" 
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To  a  most  noble  service, — to  this  lady. 
This  bright  young  Iady:+  pray,  observe  her  good- 
ness : 
You've  honour'd  her  fair  birthday  with  your  virtues, 
And,  as  your  due,  you're  hers ;  kiss  her  fair  hand, 
sir. 

Arc.  Sir,    you're    a  noble  giver. — \To    Emilia.] 
Dearest  beauty. 
Thus  let  me  seal  my  vow'd  faith  {Kisses  her  hand\  : 

when  your  servant — 
Your  most  unworthy  creature — but  offends  you, 
Command  him  die,  he  shall. 

Emu  That  were  too  cruel. 

If  you  deserve  well,  sir,  I  shall  soon  see  it : 
You're  mine  ;  and  somewhat  better  than  your  rank 
I'll  use  you. 

Pir,  I'll  see  you  furnish'd  :  and  because  you  say 
You  are  a  horseman,  I  must  needs  entreat  you 
This  afternoon  to  ride  ;  but  'tis  a  rough  one. 

Arc.  I  like  him  better,  prince  ;  I  shall  not,  then, 
Freeze  in  my  saddle. 

Thes.  Sweet,  you  must  be  ready, — 

And  you,  Emilia, — and  you,  friend, — ^and  all, — 
To-morrow,  by  the  sun,  to  do  observance 
To  flowery  May,  in  Dian's  wood. — Wait  well,  sir. 
Upon  your  mistress. — Emily,  I  hope 
He  shall  not  go  afoot 

Emi.  That  were  a  shame,  sir. 

While  I  have  horses. — Take  your  choice  ;  and  what 
You  want  at  any  time,  let  me  but  know  it : 
If  you  serve  faithfully,  I  dare  assure  you 
You'll  find  a  loving  mistress. 

Arc.  If  I  do  not, 

Let  me  find  that  my  father  ever  hated, — 
Disgrace  and  blows. 

Thes.  Go,  lead  the  way  ;  you've  won  it : 

It  shall  be  so :  you  shall  receive  all  dues 
Fit   for  the   honour  you  have  won ;   'twere  wrong 

else. — 
Sister,  beshrew  my  heart,  you  have  a  servant, 
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That,  if  I  were  a  woman,  would  be  master : 
But  you  are  wise. 
Emi,  I  hope  too  wise  for  that,  sir. 

[Flourish,    Exeunt 


SCENE  VI.— Athens.    Be/ore  the  Prison. 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Dough.  Let  all  the  dukes  and  all  the  devils  roar, 
He  is  at  liberty  :  I've  ventur'd  for  him  ; 
And  out  I've  brought  him  to  a  little  wood 
A  mile  hence  :  I  have  sent  him,  where  a  cedar. 
Higher  than  all  the  rest,  spreads  like  a  plane, 
Fast  by  a  brook  ;  and  there  he  shall  keep  close, 
Till  I  provide  him  files  and  food  ;  for  yet 
His  iron  bracelets  are  not  off.     O  Love, 
What  a  stout-hearted  child  thou  art !     [My  father 
Durst  better  have  endured  cold  iron  than  done  it. 
I  love  him  beyond  love  and  beyond  reason, 
Or  wit,  or  safety  ;  I  have  made  him  know  it : 
I  care  not :  I  am  desperate  ;  if  the  law 
Find  me  and  then  condemn  me  for't,  some  wenches, 
Some  honest-hearted  maids,  will  sing  my  dirge, 
And  tell  to  memory  my  death  was  noble, 
Dying  almost  a  martyr.     That  way  he  takes, 
I  purpose  is  my  way  too  :  sure  he  cannot 
Be  so  unmanly  as  to  leave  me  here : 
If  he  do,  maids  will  not  so  easily 
Trust  men  again  :  and  yet  he  has  not  thank'd  me 
For  what  I've  done  ;  no,  not  so  much  as  kiss'd  me  ; 
And  that,  methinks,  is  not  so  well ;  nor  scarcely 
Could  I  persuade  him  to  become  a  freeman, 
He  made  such  scruples  of  the  wrong  he  did 
To  me  and  to  my  father.    Yet,  I  hope, 

K  K 
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When  he  considers  more,  this  love  of  mine 
Will  take  more  root  within  him.]* 
I'll  presently 

Provide  him  necessaries,^  and  pack  my  clothes  up. 
And  where  there  is  a  patch  of  ground  I'll  venture, 
So  he  be  with  me :  by  him,  like  a  shadow, 
I'll  ever  dwell.     Within  this  hour  the  hubbub 
Will  be  all  o'er  the  prison  :  I  am  then 
Kissing  the  man  they  look  for.     Farewell,  father ! 
Get  many  more  such  prisoners  and  such  daughters, 
And  shortly  you  may  keep  yourself.     Now  to  him ! 

[Exit. 

"  Necessaries  " — ^pronounced  "  nessaries."    (Littledale-) 
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ACT  III. 
SCENE  I.— A  Forest  near  Athens. 

Comets  in  sundry  places ;  noises  and  hollaing^  as  of 
people  a-Maying.    Enter  Arcite. 

Arc.  The  Duke  has  lost  Hippolyta  ;  each  took 
A  several  land.     This  is  a  solemn  rite 
They  owe  bloom'd  May,  and  the  Athenians  pay  it 
To  th'  heart  of  ceremony.     O  queen  Emilia, 
Fresher  than  May,  sweeter 
Than  her  gold  buttons  on  the  boughs,  or  all 
Th'  enamelled  knacks^  o'  the  mead  or  garden  !  yea. 
We  challenge  too  the  bank  of  any  nymph, 
That  makes  the  stream  seem  flowers ;  thou,  O  jewel 
O'  the  wood,  o'  the  world,  hast  likewise  bless'd  a 

place 
With  thy  sole  presence  I     In  thy  rumination 
That  I,  poor  man,  might  eftsoons  come  between, 
And  chop^   on  some   cold   thought!    thrice-blessed 

chance, 
To  drop  on  such  a  mistress,  expectation 
Most  guiltless  on  't.    Tell  me,  O  Lady  Fortune, — 
Next  after  Emily,  my  sovereign, — how  far 
I  may  be  proud  ?    She  takes  strong  note  of  me, 
Hath  made  me  near  her,  and  this  beauteous  mom, 
The  prim'st  of  all  the  year,  presents  me  with 
A  brace  of  horses ;  two  such  steeds  might  well 
Be  by  a  pair  of  kings  back'd,  in  a  field 
That  their  crowns*  titles  tried.    Alas,  alas, 
Poor  cousin  Palamon,  poor  prisoner !  thou 

'  Knacks — ^pretty  trifles.  *  Chop — ai^g^ue. 

K  K  2 
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So  little  dream'st  upon  my  fortune,  that 
Thou  think'st  thyself  the  happier  thing,  to  be 
So  near  Emilia  ;  me  thou  deem'st  at  Thebes, 
And  therein  wretched,  although  free :  but  if 
Thou  knew'st  my  mistress  breath'd  on  me,  and  that 
T  ear*d  her  language,  liv'd  in  her  eye,  O  coz, 
What  passion  would  enclose  thee  ! 

Enter  Palamon  out  of  a'busk,  with  his  shackles  ; 
he  befids  his  fist  at  Arcite. 

Pal,  Traitor  kinsman  ! 

Thou  shouldst  perceive  my  passion,  if  these  signs 
Of  prisonment  were  off  me,  and  this  hand 
But  owner  of  a  sword.     By  all  oaths  in  one, 
I,  and  the  justice  of  my  love,  would  make  thee 
A  confessed  traitor  !     O  thou  most  perfidious 
That  ever  gently  look'd  !  the  void'st  of  honour 
That  e'er  bore  gentle  token !  falsest  cousin 
That  ever  blood  made  kin  !  calFst  thou  her  thine  ? 
rU  prove  it  in  my  shackles,  with  these  hands 
Void  of  appointment,^  that  thou  liest  and  art 
A  very  thief  in  love,  a  chaffy  lord, 
Nor  worth  the  name  of  villain  !     Had  I  a  sword, 
And  these  house-clogs  away, — 

Arc,  Dear  cousin  Palamon, — 

Pal,  Cozener  Arcite,  give  me  language  such 
As  thou  hast  showed  me  feat !  ^ 

Arc,  Not  finding  in 

The  circuit  of  my  breast  any  gross  stuff 
To  form  me  like  your  blazon,  holds  me  to 
This  gentleness  of  answer  :  'tis  your  passion 
That  thus  mistakes  ;  the  which,  to  you  being  enemy, 
Cannot  to  me  be  kind.     Honour  and  honesty 
I  cherish  and  depend  on,  howsoe'er 
You  skip  them  in  me :  and  with  them,  fair  coz, 
ril  maintain  my  proceedings.     Pray,  be  pleased 
To  show  in  generous  terms  your  griefs,  since  that 

*  Appointment— ^Q^Y^vci^n\,y  weapons. 

*  i,e.  Let  your  language  correspond  with  your  actions. 
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Your  question  's  with  your  equal,  who  professes 
To  clear  his  own  way  with  the  mind  and  sword 
Of  a  true  gentleman. 

Pal  That  thou  durst,  Arcite  ! 

Arc.  My  coz,  my  coz,  you  have  been  well  adver 
tis'd 
How  much  I  dare :  youVe  seen  me  use  my  sword 
Against  th'  advice  of  fear.     Sure,  of  another 
You  would  not  hear  me  doubted,  but  your  silence 
Should  break  out,  though  i*  the  sanctuary. 

Pal,  Sir, 

I've  seen  you  move  in  such  a  place,  which  well 
Might  justify  your  manhood  ;  you  were  call'd 
A  good  knight  and  a  bold :  but  the  whole  week  *s  not 

fair. 
If  any  day  it  rain.     Their  valiant  temper 
Men  lose  when  they  incline  to  treachery ; 
And  then  they  fight  like  compelled  bears,  would  fly 
Were  they  not  tied. 

Arc,  Kinsman,  you  might  as  well 

Speak  this,  and  act  it  in  your  glass,  as  to 
His  ear  which  now  disdains  you. 

Pal,  Come  up  to  me : 

Quit  me  of  these  cold  g)rves,^  give  me  a  sword. 
Though  it  be  rusty,  and  the  charity 
Of  one  meal  lend  me ;  come  before  me  then, 
A  good  sword  in  thy  hand,  and  do  but  say 
That  Emily  is  thine,  I  will  forgive 
The  trespass  thou  hast  done  me,  yea,  my  life. 
If  then  thou  carry  't ;  and  brave  souls  in  shades, 
That  have  died  manly,  which  will  seek  of  me 
Some  news  from  earth,  they  shall  get  none  but  this. 
That  thou  art  brave  and  noble. 

Arc,  Be  content. 

Again  betake  you  to  your  hawthorn-house : 
With  counsel  of  the  night,  I  will  be  here 
With  wholesome  viands  ;  these  impediments 
Will  I  file  off ;  you  shall  have  garments,  and 

^  i,e.  His  iron  fetters. 
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Perfumes  to  kill  the  smell  o'  the  prison  ;  after, 

When   you    shall   stretch    yourself,    and    say    but, 
"  Arcite, 

I  am  in  plight,"  there  shall  be  at  your  choice 

Both  sword  and  armour. 
Pal.  O  you  heavens,  dares  any 

So  noble  bear  a  guilty  business  ?  none 

But  only  Arcite  ;  therefore  none  but  Arcite 

In  this  kind  is  so  bold. 
Arc.  Sweet  Palamon,— 

Pal.  I  do  embrace  you  and  your  offer  :  for 

Your  offer  do  *t  I  only,  sir  ;  your  person. 

Without  hypocrisy,  I  may  not  wish 

More  than  my  sword's  edge  on  *t. 

[  Wind  horns  of  comets. 

Arc.  You  hear  the  horns : 

Enter  your  musite,^  lest  this  match  between  's 
Be  crossed  ere  met.    Give  me  your  hand  ;  farewell : 
ril  bring  you  every  needful  thing  :  I  pray  you, 
Take  comfort,  and  be  strong. 

Pal.  Pray,  hold  your  promise. 

And  do  the  deed  with  a  bent  brow :  most  certain 
You  love  me  not :  be  rough  with  me,  and  pour 
This  oil  out  of  your  language.    By  this  air, 
I  could  for  each  word  give  a  cuff;  my  stomach* 
Not  reconciled  by  reason. 

Arc.  Plainly  spoken ! 

Yet  pardon  me  hard  language  :  when  I  spur 
My  horse,  I  chide  him  not ;  content  and  anger 
In  me  have  but  one  face.  [  Wind  lioms. 

Hark,  sir !  they  call 
The  scattered  to  the  banquet :  you  must  guess 
I  have  an  office  there. 

Pcd.  Sir,  your  attendance 

Cannot  please  Heaven  ;  and  I  know  your  office 
Unjustly  is  achieved. 

'  Musite — an  opening  in  a  thicket  through  which    game 
passes. 
*  i,e.  If  my  stomach  were  not 
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Arc,  IVe  a  good  title, 

I  am  persuaded  :  this  question,  sick  between 's, 
By  bleeding  must  be  cur'd.     I  am  a  suitor 
That  to  your  sword  you  will  bequeath  this  plea, 
And  talk  of  it  no  more. 

Pal.  But  this  one  word  : 

You're  going  now  to  gaze  upon  my  mistress  ; 
For,  note  you,  mine  she  is, — 

Arc.  Nay,  then, — 

Pal.  Nay,  pray  you, — 

You  talk  of  feeding  me  to  breed  me  strength  ; 
You're  going  now  to  look  upon  a  sun 
That  strengthens  what  it  looks  on  :  there  you  have 
A  vantage  o'er  me :  but  enjoy  it  till 
I  may  enforce  my  remedy.     Farewell ! 

[Exeunt  severally. 


[SCENE  U.—Another  Part  0/ the  Forest. 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Daugh.  He  has  mistook  the  brake  ^  I   meant ;  is 
gone 
After  his  fancy.     'Tis  now  well-nigh  morning ; 
No  matter:  would  it  were  perpetual  night, 
And  darkness  lord  o'  the  world  ! — Hark  !  'tis  a  wolf ; 
In  me  hath  grief  slain  fear,  and,  but  for  one  thing, 
I  care  for  nothing,  and  that's  Palamon  : 
I  reck  not  if  the  wolves  would  jaw  me,  so 
He  had  this  file.    What  if  I  holla'd  for  him  ? 
I  cannot  holla  :  if  I  whoop'd,  what  then  ? 
If  he  not  answer'd,  I  should  call  a  wolf, 
And  do  him  but  that  service.     I  have  heard 
Strange  howls  this  livelong  night :  why  may  *t  not  be 
They  have  made  prey  of  him  }  he  has  no  weapons  ; 

*  Brake — bush. 
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He  cannot  run  ;  the  jingling  of  his  gywts^ 

Might  call  fell  things  to  listen,  who  have  in  them 

A  sense  to  know  a  man  unarmed,  and  can 

Smell  where  resistance  is.     I'll  set  it  down 

He's  torn  to  pieces ;  they  howl'd  many  together. 

And  then  they  fed  on  him  :  so  much  for  that ! 

Be  bold  to  ring  the  bell ;  how  stand  I,  then  ? 

All's  char'd*  when  he  is  gone.     No,  no,  I  lie  ; 

My  father's  to  be  hanged  for  his  escape  ; 

Myself  to  beg,  if  I  priz'd  life  so  much 

As  to  deny  my  act ;  but  that  I  would  not, 

Should  I  try  death  by  dozens. — I  am  mop'd  : ' 

Food  took  I  none  these  two  days, — 

Sipp'd  some  water :  I've  not  closed  mine  eyes 

Save  when  my  lips  scour'd  off  their  brine.    Alas^ 

Dissolve,  my  life !  let  not  my  sense  unsettle, 

Lest  I  should  drown,  or  stab,  or  hang  myself! 

O  state  of  nature,  fail  together  in  me, 

Since  thy  best  props  are  warp'd ! — So,  which  way 

now? 
The  best  way  is  the  next  way  to  a  grave  : 
Each  errant  step  beside  is  torment.     Lo, 
The  moon  is  down,  the  crickets  chirp,  the  screech- 
owl 
Calls  in  the  dawn  !  all  offices  are  done. 
Save  what  I  fail  in  :  but  the  point  is  this. 
An  end,  and  that  is  all.]  [Exit^  • 


SCENE  III. — The  same  Part  of  the  Forest  as  in  Scene  L 

Enter  Arcite,  with  meat,  wine,  files,  &c. 

Arc,  I  should  be  near  the   place. —  Hoa,  cousin 
Falamon ! 

J  Gyves — ^fetters.  *  i,e.  All  my  work  is  over. 

•  J/^?^^^— bewildered. 
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Enter  Palamon. 

Pal.  Arcite. 

Arc.  The  same :  I've  brought  you  food  and  files. 
Come  forth,  and  fear  not ;  here's  no  Theseus. 

Pal.  Nor  none  so  honest,  Arcite. 

[Arc.  That's  no  matter  : 

We'll  argue  that  hereafter.     Come,  take  courage  ; 
You  shall  not  die  thus  beastly^ :  here,  sir,  drink ; 
I  know  youVe  faint ;  then  I'll  talk  further  with  you. 

Pal.  Arcite,  thou  might'st  now  poison  me. 

Arc.  I  might ; 

But  I  must  fear  you  first.     Sit  down  ;  and,  good,  now. 
No  more  of  these  vain  parleys :  let  us  not. 
Having  our  ancient  reputation  with  us, 
Make  talk  for  fools  and  cowards.     To  your  health ! 

[Drinks. 

Pal.  Do. 

Arc.  Pray,  sit  down,  then  ;  and  let  me  en- 

treat you, 
By  all  the  honesty  and  honour  in  you, 
No  mention  of  this  woman  !  'twill  disturb  us  ; 
We  shall  have  time  enough. 

Pal.  Well,  sir,  I'll  pledge  you.  [Drinks. 

Arc.  Drink  a  good  hearty  draught ;  it  breeds  good 
blood,  man. 
Do  not  you  feel  it  thaw  you  i 

Pal  Stay ;  I'll  tell  you 

After  a  draught  or  two  more. 

Arc,  Spare  it  not ; 

The  duke  has  more,  coz.     Eat  now. 

Pal.  Yes.         [Eats. 

Arc.  I'm  glad 

You  have  so  good  a  stomach. 

Pal.  I  am  gladder 

I  have  so  good  meat  to 't. 

Arc.  Is 't  not  mad  lodging 

Here  in  the  wild  woods,  cousin  ? 

Pal.  Yes,  for  them 

That  have  wild  consciences. 

*  Beastly — like  a  beast. 
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Arc,  How  tastes  your  victuals  ? 

Your  hunger  needs  no  sauce,  I  see. 

PaL  Not  much : 

But  if  it  did,  yours  is  too  tart,  sweet  cousin. 
What  is  this  ? 

Arc.  Venison. 

PaL  *Tis  a  lusty  meat. 

Give  me  more  wine :  here,  Arcite,  to  the  wenches 
WeVe   known    in    our    days !     The    lord-steward's 

daughter ; 
Do  you  remember  her  } 

Arc.  After  you,  coz.* 

Heigh-ho  I 

PaL  For  Emily,  upon  my  life !     Fool, 

Away  with  this  strained  mirth  !     I  say  again. 
That  sigh  was  breath'd  for  Emily :  base  cousin, 
Dar*st  thou  break  first } 

Arc.  You're  wide. 

PaL  By  heaven  and  earth, 

There's  nothing  in  thee  honest. 

Arc,  Then  Fll  leave  you  : 

You  are  a  beast  now. 

PaL  As  thou  mak'st  me,  traitor.] 

Arc,  There's  all  things  needful, — files,  and  shirts, 
and  perfumes : 
I'll  come  again  some  two  hours  hence,  and  bring 
That  that  shall  quiet  all. 

PaL  A  sword  and  armour  f 

Arc,  Fear  me  not     You  are  now  too  foul:   fare- 
well ! 
Get  off  your  trinkets  ;  you  shall  want  nought. 

Pal.  Sirrah. — 

Arc.  I'll  hear  no  more.  [ExiL 

Pal,  If  he  keep  touch,^  he  dies  for 't. 

lExit. 

*  Keep  /ouch— keep  his  engagement :  cf.  II.  iii.  p.  491,  supra. 
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SCENE  W. —Another  Part  of  the  ForesL 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Daugh,  Fm  very  cold  ;  and  all  the  stars  are  out 

too, 
The  little  stars,  and  all  that  look  like  aglets :  ^ 
The  sun  has  seen  my  folly.     Palamon  ! 
Alas,  no !  he's  in  heaven.— Where  am  I  now  ? — 
Yonder's  the  sea,  and  there's  a  ship :  how't  tumbles  ! 
And  there's  a  rock  lies  watching  under  water ; 
Now,  now,  it  beats  upon  it ;  now,  now,  now. 
There's  a  leak  sprung,  a  sound  one  ;  how  they  cry  ! 
Spoom*  her  before  the  wind,  you'll  lose  all  else ; 
Up  with  a  course^  or  two,  and  tack  about,  boys  : 
Good    night,   good  night ;   ye're    gone. — I'm    very 

hungry : 
Would  I  could  find  a  fine  frog !  he  would  tell  me 
News  from  all  parts  o'  the  world  ;  then  would  I  make 
A  careck  ^  of  a  cockle-shell,  and  sail 
By  east  and  north-east  to  the  King  of  Pigmies, 
For  he  tells  fortunes  rarely.     Now,  my  father. 
Twenty  to  one,  is  truss'd  up  in  a  trice 
To-morrow  morning :  I'll  say  never  a  word.     \Sings. 

For  111  cut  my  green  coat  a  foot  above  my  knee  ; 
And  m  clip  ray  yellow  locks  an  inch  below  mine  e'e  : 

Hey,  nonny,  nonny,  nonny. 
He  s'  buy  me  a  white  cut*,  forth  for  to  ride. 
And  111  go  seek  him  through  the  world  that  is  so  wide  : 

Hey,  nonny,  nonny,  nonny. 

O  for  a  thorn  now,  tlike  a  nightingale. 
To  put  my  breast  against !     I  shall  sleep  like  a  top 
else.  \Exit. 

*  Aglets — spangles.  *  Spoom — run  free. 

*  Course — a  large  sail :  cf.  Temp,  I.  i.  53. 

*  Careck — a  trading  vessel. 

*  Cut—z.  horse  with  a  short  tail :  cf.  V.  ii.  p.  547,  infra. 
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SCENE  W,— Another  Pari  of  the  Forest 

Enter  GERROLD,/^«r  Countrymen  as  Morris-dancers, 
another  as  t/ie  Bavian,yfz/^  Wenches  and  a  Taborer.^ 

Ger,  Fie,  fie ! 
What  tediosity  and  disensanity 
Is  here  among  ye !     Have  my  rudiments 
Been  laboured  so  long  with  ye,  milk'd  unto  ye, 
And,  by  a  figure,  even  the  very  plum-broth 
And  marrow  of  my  understanding  laid  upon  ye, 
And  do  you  still  cry  "  Where,"  and    "  How,"  and 

"  Wherefore  ? " 
You  most  coarse  frieze*  capacities,  ye  jane*  judgments. 
Have  I  said  "  Thus  let  be,"  and  "  There  let  be," 
And  "  Then  let  be,"  and  no  man  understand  me  ? 
Prok  Deum^  medius  fidiuSy  ye  are  all  dunces ! 
For  why  here  stand  I  ?  here  the  duke  comes ;  there 

are  you. 
Close  in  the  thicket ;  the  duke  appears  ;  I  meet  him. 
And  unto  him  I  utter  learned  things 
And  many  figures  ;  he  hears,  and  nods,  and  hums, 
And  then  cries  "  Rare  !  "  and  I  go  forward  ;  at  length 
I  fling  my  cap  up  ;  mark  there  !  then  do  you, 
As  once  did  Meleager  and  the  boar, 
Break  comely  out  before  him,  like  true  lovers. 
Cast  yourselves  in  a  body  decently. 
And  sweetly,  by  a  figure,  trace  and  turn,*  boys. 

[i  Coun,  And  sweetly  we  will  do  it,  Master  Gerrold. 

2  Coun,  Draw   up    the    company.     Where's   the 

taborer  ? 

3  Caun.  Why,  Timothy ! 

'  The  Bavian  was  a  Morris- dancer  dressed  as  a  baboon  or 
monkey.     Taborer — drummer. 

'  Frieze  is  used  as  expressive  of  coarseness. 

•  Jane — Jean,  a  kind  of  coarse  cotton  cloth. 

■*  Trace  and  turn  are  probably  terms  used  of  Morris- 
dancing. 
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Tab,  Here,  my  mad  boys  ;  have  at  ye ! 

Ger.  But  I  say  where's  their  women  ? 

4  Caun,  Here's  Friz  and  Maudlin. 

2  Coun,  And  little  Luce,  *and  bouncing  Barbary. 

1  Coun,  And  freckled  Nell,  that   never  fail'd  her 

master. 
Ger,  Where  be  your  ribands,  maids  .^   swim  with 
your  bodies. 
And  carry  it  sweetly  and  deliverly :  ^ 
And  now  and  then  a  favour  and  a  frisk. 
Nell,  Let  us  alone,  sir. 
Ger.  Where's  the  rest  o'  the  music  ? 

3  Coun,  Dispers'd  as  you  commanded. 

Ger.  Couple,  then. 

And  see  what's  wanting.    Where's  the  Bavian  ? 
My  friend,  carry  your  tail ;  *and  be  sure 
You  tumble  with  audacity  and  manhood  ; 
And  when  you  bark,  do  it  with  judgment. 

Bav,  Yes,  sir. 

Ger.  Quo  usque  tandem  ?  here's  a  woman  wanting. 

4  Coun,  We  may  go  whistle  ;  all  the  fat's  i'  the  fire.* 
Ger.  We  have, 

As  learned  authors  utter,  wash'd  a  tile  ; 
We  have  heenfatuus,  and  labour'd  vainly. 

2  Coun.  This  is  that  scornful    piece,  that  scurvy 

hilding^ 
That  gave  her  promise  faithfully  she  would 
Be  here.  Cicely  the  sempster's  daughter  : 
The  next  gloves  that  I  give  her  shall  be  dog-skin  ; 
Nay,  an  she  fail  me  once — You  can  tell.  Areas, 
She  swore,  by  wine  and  bread,  she  would  not  break. 

Ger,  An  eel  and  woman, 
A  learned  poet  says,  unless  by  the  tail 
And  with  thy  teeth  thou  hold,  will  either  fail. 
In  manners  this  was  false  position. 

I  Coun,  +A  wild-fire  take  her!  does  she  flinch  now  ? 


*  Deliverly — nimbly. 

'  A  proverbial  expression = all's  done  for. 

'  Hilding—?L  servant,  either  male  or  female. 
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3  Caun.  What 
Shall  we  determine,  sir  ? 

Ger.  Nothing ; 
Our  business  is  become  a  nullity, 
Yea,  and  a  woful  arid  a  piteous  nullity. 

4  Coun,  Now,  when  the  credit  of  our  town  lay  on  it. 
Now  to  be  f ram  pal !  ^  * 

Go  thy  ways ;  Til  remember  thee,  Til  fit  thee ! 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter,  and  sings. 

The  George,  holla  !  came  from  the  south, 

From  the  coast  of  Barbary-a  ; 
And  there  he  met  with  brave  gallants  of  war, 

By  one,  by  two,  by  three-a. 

Well  hailM,  well  hail'd,  you  jolly  gallants  ! 

And  whither  now  are  you  bound-a  ? 
O,  let  me  have  your  company 

Till  I  come  to  the  Sound-a  ! 

There  was  three  fools  fSIl  out  about  an  howlet: ' 

The  one  said  it  was  an  owl ; 

The  other  he  said  nay  ; 
The  third  he  said  it  was  a  hawk, 

And  her  bells  were  cut  away. 

3  Coun.  There's  a  dainty  mad  woman,  master, 
Come  i'  the  nick  ;  as  mad  as  a  March  hare  ; 
If  we  can  get  her  dance,  we're  made  again ; 
I  warrant  her  she'll  do  the  rarest  gambols. 

I  Coun.  A  mad  woman  !  we  are  made,  boys. 

Ger.  And  are  you  mad,  good  woman  } 

Dough.  I'd  be  sorry  else. 

Give  me  your  hand. 

Ger.  Why  > 

Daugh.  I  can  tell  your  fortune : 

You  are  a  fool.    Tell  ten.'     I've  pos'd  him.     Buzz  ! 
Friend,  you  must  eat  no  white  bread :  if  you  do, 
Your  teeth  will  bleed  extremely.  Shall  we  dance,  ho  ? 
I  know  you  ;  you're  a  tinker :  sirrah  tinker  !  * 

*  Frampal—'^^vx^. 

*  Howlet— \\\,\\^  owl. 

'  Counting  one*s  ten  fingers  was  deemed  a  trial  of  idiocy. 
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Ger,  Dii  boni 

A  tinker,  damsel ! 

Daugh,  Or  a  conjurer  : 

Raise  me  a  devil  now,  and  let  him  play 
Quipassa^  o'  the  bells  and  bones. 

Ger.  Go,  take  her. 

And  fluently  persuade  her  to  a  peace ;  * 
Et  opus  exegi^  quod  nee  Jovis  ira^  nee  ignis — 
Strike  up,  and  lead  her  in. 

2  Coun.  Come,  lass,  let's  trip  it. 
Daugh,  rillead. 

3  Coun,  Do,  do.]  [Horns  winded  within. 
Ger,  Persuasively  and  cunningly  ;  away,  boys ! 

I  hear  the  horns :  give  me  some  meditation, 
And  mark  your  cue.       [Exeunt  all  except  Gerrold. 

Pallas  inspire  me ! 

Enter  Theseus,  Pirithous,  Hippolyta,  Emilia, 

Arcite,  and  Train, 

Thes,  This  way  the  stag  took. 

Ger,  Stay  and  edify. 

Tkes,  What  have  we  here  ? 

Pir,  Some  country  sport,  upon  my  life,  sir. 

Tkes,  Well,  sir,  go  forward  ;  we  will  edify. — 
Ladies,  sit  down :  we'll  stay  it 

Ger.  Thou    doughty    duke,    all    hail !  ,  All   hail, 
sweet  ladies  I 

Thes.  This  is  a  cold  beginning. 

Ger,  If  you  but  favour,  our  countfy  pastime  made 
is. 
We  are  a  few  of  those  collected  here. 
That  ruder  tongues  distinguish  villager ; 
And,  to  say  verity  and  not  to  fable. 
We  are  a  merry  rout,  or  else  a  rable, 
Or  company,  or,  by  a  figure,  choris, 
That  'fore  my  dignity  will  dance  a  morris. 

*  Q^ipassa — Italian  for  "  Here  passes.** 

'  i.e.  To  be  quiet.  The  next  line  is  from  Ovid's  Met,j  xv.  871. 
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And  I,  that  am  the  rectifier  of  all, 

By  tit\e  pcBdagoguSj  tHat  let  fall  * 

The  birch  upon  the  small  ones, 

And  humble  with  a  ferula  the  tall  ones, 

Do  here  present  this  machine,  or  this  frame  : 

And,  dainty  duke,  whose  doughty,  dismal  fame 

From  Dis  to  Daedalus,  from  post  to  pillar. 

Is  blown  abroad,  help  me,  thy  poor  well-wiIler, 

And,  with    thy    twinkling    eyes,    look    right    and 

straight 
Upon  this  mighty  morr — of  mickle  weight — 
Is — now  comes  in,  which  being  glu'd  together 
Makes  morris,  and  the  cause  that  we  came  hether. 
The  body  of  our  sport,  of  no  small  study. 
I  first  appear,  though  rude  and  raw  and  muddy, 
To  speak,  before  thy  noble  grace,  this  tenner  ; 
At  whose  great  feet  I  offer  up  my  penner :  ^ 
The  next,  the  Lord  of  May  and  Lady  bright, 
The  Chambermaid  and  Servingman :  *mine  Host 
And  his  fat  spouse,  that  welcomes  to  their  cost 
The  galled  traveller,  and  with  a  beck'ning 
Informs  the  tapster  to  inflame  the  reckoning : 
Then  the  beast-eating  Clown,  and  next  the  Fool, 
The  Bavian,  with  long  tail ;  * 
Cum  multus  aliis  that  make  a  dance : 
Say  *  Ay,"  and  all  shall  presently  advance. 

Thes.  Ay,  ay,  by  any  means,  dear  domine. 

Per.  Pfoduce. 

Ger,  Intrate,  filii  ;  come  forth,  and  foot  it 

Re-enter  the  School,  the  Bavian,  five  Wenches,  and 
the  Taborer,  %vith  the  Gaoler's  Daughter,  and 
others.     They  dance  a  morris. 

Ladies,  if  we  have  been  merry. 
And  have  pleased  ye  with  a  derry. 
And  a  derry,  and  a  down. 
Say  the  schoolmaster's  no  clown. 

^  Le.  Thing  penned. 
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Duke,  if  we  have  pleased  thee  too, 

And  have  done  as  good  boys  should  do, 

Give  us  but  a  tree  or  twain 

For  a  Maypole,  and  again, 

Ere  another  year  run  out, 

We'll  make  thee  laugh,  and  all  this  rout. 

Thes.  Take  twenty,  domine. — How  does  my  sweet- 
heart ? 

Hip,  Never  so  pleas'd,  sir. 

Emi.  'Twas  an  excellent  dance  ;  and  for  a  preface, 
I  never  heard  a  better. 

Tlus,  Schoolmaster,  I  thank  you.— 

One  see  'em  all  rewarded. 

Pir,  And  here's  something     {Gives  money. 

To  paint  your  pole  withal. 

Tlus.  Now  to  our  sports  again. 

Ger,  May  the  stag  thou  hunt'st  stand  long, 
And  thy  dogs  be  swift  and  strong !  * 

[Exeunt  THESEUS,   PiRITHOUS.   HiPPOLYTA. 

Emilia,    Arcite,    and    Train.      Horns 
winded  as  they  go  out. 

Come,  we're  all  made.     Dii  Deoeque  omnes  ! 

Ye  have  danc'd  rarely,  wenches.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. — The  same  Part  of  the  Forest  as  in  Scene  III. 

Enter  Palamon  from  the  bush. 

Pal.  About  this  hour  my  cousin  gave  his  faith 
To  visit  me  again,  and  with  him  bring 
Two  swords  and  two  good  armours  :  if  he  fail, 
He's  neither  man  nor  soldier.     When  he  left  me, 
I  did  not  think  a  week  could  have  restor'd 

L  L 
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My  lost  strength  to  me,  I  was  grown  so  low 

And    crest-faU'n    with    my  wants :    I    thank    thee, 

Arcite, 
ThouVt  yet  a  fair  foe ;  and  I  feel  myself, 
With  this  refreshing,  able  once  again 
To  outdure  danger.    To  delay  it  longer 
Would    make    the  world  think,  when  it  comes  to 

hearing, 
That  I  lay  fatting  like  a  swine,  to  fight, 
And  not  a  soldier  :  therefore,  this  blest  morning 
Shall  be  the  last ;  and  that  sword  he  refuses, 
If  it  but  hold,  I  kill  him  with  ;  't  is  justice  : 
So,  love  and  fortune  for  me ! 

Enter  Arcite  with  armours  and  swords, 

O,  good  morrow. 

Arc.  Good  morrow,  noble  kinsman. 

Pal.  I  have  put  you 

To  too  much  pains,  sir. 

Arc.  That  too  much,  fair  cousin. 

Is  but  a  debt  to  honour  and  my  duty. 

Pal.  Would  you  were  so  m  all,  sir !  I  could  wish 
ye 
As  kind  a  kinsman  as  you  force  me  find 
A  beneficial  foe,  that  my  embraces 
Might  thank  ye,  not  my  blows. 

Arc.  I  shall  think  either 

Well  done,  a  noble  recompense. 

Pal.  Then  I  shall  quit  you. 

Arc.  Defy  me  in  these  fair  terms,  and  you  show 
More  than  a  mistress  to  me  :  no  more  anger. 
As  you  love  anything  that's  honourable  : 
We  were  not  bred  to  talk,  man  ;  when  we're  arm*d. 
And  both  upon  our  guards,  then  let  our  fury. 
Like  meeting  of  two  tides,  fly  strongly  from  us  ; 
And  then  to  whom  the  birthright  of  this  beauty 
Truly  pertains — without  upbraidings,  scorns, 
Despisings  of  our  persons,  and  such  poutings. 
Fitter  for  girls  and  school  boys — will  be  seen, 
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And  quickly,  yours  or  mine.     Wilt  please  you  arm, 

sir  ? 
Or,  if  you  feel  yourself  not  fitting  yet, 
And  furnish'd  with  your  old  strength,  I'll  stay,  cousin, 
And  every  day  discourse  you  into  health, 
As  I  am  spar'd  :  your  person  I  am  friends  with  ; 
And  I  could  wish  I  had  not  said  I  lov'd  her, 
Though  I  had  died  ;  but,  loving  such  a  lady, 
And  justifying  my  love,  I  must  not  fly  from  't 

Pcd.  Arcite,  thou  art  so  brave  an  enemy. 
That  no  man  but  thy  cousin's  fit  to  kill  thee : 
I'm  well  and  lusty  ;  choose  your  arms. 

Arc,  Choose  you,  sir. 

Pal,  Wilt  thou  exceed  in  all,  or  dost  thou  do  it 
To  make  me  spare  thee  ? 

Arc,  If  you  think  so,  cousin. 

You  are  deceiv'd ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
I  will  not  spare  you. 

Fed.  That's  well  said. 

Arc.  You  '11  find  it. 

Fed.  Then,  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  love 
With  all  the  justice  of  affection, 
I'll  pay  thee  soundly.     This  I'll  take. 

Arc.  That's  mine  then. 

I'll  arm  you  first. 

[Proceeds  to  put  on  Palamon's  armour. 

Pal.  Do.     Pray  thee,  tell  me,  cousin. 

Where  gott'st  thou  this  good  armour  1 

Arc.  'Tis  the  duke's  ; 

And,  to  say  true,  I  stole  't.     Do  I  pinch  you  } 

Pal.  No. 

Arc,  Is  *t  not  too  heavy  ,^ 

Pal.  I  have  worn  a  lighter ; 

But  I  shall  make  it  serve. 

Arc.  I'll  buckle  't  close. 

Pal,  By  any  means. 

Arc.  You  care  not  for  a  grand-guard  ?  ^ 

*  Grandguard—''^x\\QTi  of  armour  protecting  breast  and  left 
shoulder. 
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PaL  No,  no  ;  we'll  use  no  horses  :  I  perceive 
You'd  fain  be  at  that  fight. 

Arc,  I  am  indifferent. 

PaL  Faith,    so   am   I.     Good   cousin,  thrust   tlie 
buckle 
Through  far  enough. 

Arc.  I  warrant  you. 

PaL  My  casque  now. 

Arc,  Will  you  fight  bare-arm'd  } 

PaL  We  shall  be  the  nimbler. 

Arc,  But  use  your  gauntlets  though :  those  are  o* 
the  least ; 
Pr'ythee,  take  mine,  good  cousin. 

PaL  Thank  you,  Arcite. 

How  do  I  look }  am  I  fall'n  much  away } 

Arc,  Faith,  very  little  ;  Love  has  us*d  you  kindly. 

PaL  rU  warrant  thee  I'll  strike  home. 

Arc,  Do,  and  spare  not. 

rU  give  you  cause,  sweet  cousin. 

PaL  Now  to  you,  sir. 

Methinks  this  armour's  very  like  that,  Arcite, 
Thou   wor'st   that   day  the    three    kings  fell,    but 
lighter. 

Arc,  That  was  a  very  good  one  ;  and  that  day, 
I  well  remember,  you  outdid  me,  cousin  ; 
I  never  saw  such  valour :  when  you  charg'd 
Upon  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
I  spurr'd  hard  to  come  up,  and  under  me 
I  had  a  right  good  horse. 

PaL  You  had  indeed  ; 

A  bright  bay,  I  remember. 

Arc,  Yes.     But  all 

Was  vainly  laboured  in  me  ;  you  outwent  me. 
Nor  could  my  wishes  reach  you :  yet  a  little 
I  did  by  imitation. 

PaL  More  by  virtue  ; 

You're  modest,  cousin. 

Arc,  When  I  saw  you  charge  first, 

Methought  I  heard  a  dreadful  clap  of  thunder 
Break  from  the  troop. 
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Pal.  But  still  before  that  flew 

The  lightning  of  your  valour.     Stay  a  little  : 
Is  not  this  piece  too  straight  ? 

Arc,  No,  no  ;  'tis  well. 

Pal,  I  would    have    nothing   hurt   thee   but   my 
sword ; 
A  bruise  would  be  dishonour. 

Arc.  Now  I'm  perfect. 

Pal.  Stand  off,  then. 

Arc,  Take  my  sword  ;  I  hold  it  better. 

Pal.  I  thank  ye.     No,  keep  it ;  your  life  lies  on  it : 
Here's  one,  if  it  but  hold,  I  ask  no  more 
For  all  my  hopes.     My  cause  and  honour  guard  me  ! 

Arc.  And  me  my  love  ! 

[They  bow  several  ways  ;  that  advance  and  stand. 

Is  there  aught  else  to  say  } 

Pal.  This    only,  and   no    more.     Thou    art  mine 
aunt's  son, 
And  that  blood  we  desire  to  shed  is  mutual ; 
In  me  thine,  and  in  thee  mine  :  my  sword 
Is  in  my  hand,  and,  if  thou  killest  me. 
The  gods  and  I  forgive  thee :  if  there  be 
A  place  prepared  for  those  that  sleep  in  honour, 
I  wish  his  weary  soul  that  falls  may  win  it. 
Fight  bravely,  cousin  :  give  me  thy  noble  hand. 

Arc.  Here,  Palamon  :  this  hand  shall  never  more 
Come  near  thee  with  such  friendship. 

Pal,  I  commend  thee. 

Arc.  If  I  fall,  curse  me,  and  say  I  was  a  coward  : 
For  none  but  such  dare  die  in  these  just  trials. 
Once  more,  farewell,  my  cousin. 

Pal.  Farewell,  Arcite. 

{They  fight.     Horns  winded  within  :  they  stand. 

Arc.  Lo,  cousin,  lo  !  our  folly  has  undone  us. 

Pal.  Why  ? 

Arc.  This  is  the  duke,  a-hunting  as  I  told  you  ; 
If  we  be  found,  we're  wretched  ;  O,  retire, 
For  honour's  sake  and  safety,  presently 
Into  your  bush  again,  sir  ;  we  shall  find 
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Too  many  hours  to  die  in.     Gentle  cousin, 

If  you  be  seen,  you  perish  instantly 

For  breaking  prison  ;  and  I,  if  you  reveal  me, 

For  my  contempt :  then  all  the  world  will  scorn  us. 

And  say  we  had  a  noble  difference, 

But  base  disposers  of  it. 

Pal.  No,  no,  cousin  ; 

I  will  no  more  be  hidden,  nor  put  off 
This  great  adventure  to  a  second  trial : 
I  know  your  cunning  and  I  know  your  cause  : 
He  that  faints  now,  shame  take  him  !     Put  thyself 
Upon  thy  present  guard, — 

Arc,  You  are  not  mad  ? 

Pal.  Or  I  will  make  th'  advantage  of  this  hour 
Mine  own  ;  and  what  to  come  shall  threaten  me, 
I  fear  less  than  my  fortune.     Know,  weak  cousin, 
I  love  Emilia  ;  and  in  that  I'll  bury 
Thee,  and  all  crosses  else. 

Arc.  Then,  come  what  can  come. 

Thou  shalt  know,  Palamon,  I  dare  as  well 
Die,  as  discourse  or  sleep  :  only  this  fears^  me. 
The  law  will  have  the  honour  of  our  ends. 
Have  at  thy  life  ! 

Pal.  Look  to  thine  own  well,  Arcite. 

[  They  fight.    Horns  winded  within. 

Enter  THESEUS,  HippOLYTA,  Emilia,  Pirithous, 

and  Train. 

Thes.  What  ignorant  and  mad  malicious  traitors 
Are  you,  that,  'gainst  the  tenor  of  my  laws. 
Are  making  battle,  thus  like  knights  appointed, 
Without  my  leave,  and  officers  of  arms  ? 
By  Castor,  both  shall  die. 

Pal.  Hold  thy  word,  Theseus : 

We're  certainly  both  traitors,  both  despisers 
Of  thee  and  of  thy  goodness  :  I  am  Palamon, 
That  cannot  love  thee,  he  that  broke  thy  prison  ; 
Think  well  what  that  deserves :  and  this  is  Arcite ; 

*  Fears  is  here  a  transitive  verb. 
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A  bolder  traitor  never  trod  thy  ground, 

A  falser  ne'er  seem'd  friend :  this  is  the  man 

Was  begg'd  and  banish'd  :  this  is  he  contemns  thee 

And  what  thou  dar'st  do  ;  and  in  this  disguise, 

Against  thy  own  edict,  follows  thy  sister, 

That  fortunate  bright  star,  the  fair  Emilia  ; 

Whose  servant — if  there  be  a  right  in  seeing. 

And  first  bequeathing  of  the  soul  to — ^justly 

I  am  ;  and,  which  is  more,  dares  think  her  his. 

This  treachery,  like  a  most  trusty  lover, 

I  caird  him  now  to  answer :  if  thou  be'st, 

As  thou  art  spoken,  great  and  virtuous, 

The  true  decider  of  all  injuries. 

Say  **  Fight  again  ! "  and  thou  shalt  see  me,  Theseus, 

Do  such  a  justice  thou  thyself  wilt  envy : 

Then  take  my  life  ;  TU  woo  thee  to 't. 

Pir,  O  Heaven, 

What  more  than  man  is  this  ! 

TJus,  IVe  sworn. 

Arc.  We  seek  not 

Thy  breath  of  mercy,  Theseus  :  'tis  to  me 
A  thing  as  soon  to  die  as  thee  to  say  it, 
And  no  more  mov'd.   Where  this  man  calls  me  traitor. 
Let  me  say  thus  much  :  if  in  love  be  treason. 
In  service  of  so  excellent  a  beauty, 
As  I  love  most,  and  in  that  faith  will  perish. 
As  I'have  brought  my  life  here  to  confirm  it, 
As  I  have  serv'd  her  truest,  worthiest, 
As  I  dare  kill  this  cousin  that  denies  it. 
So  let  me  be  most  traitor,  and  ye  please  me. 
For  scorning  thy  edict,  duke,  ask  that  lady 
Why  she  is  fair,  and  why  her  eyes  command  me 
Stay  here  to  love  her  ;  and,  if  she  say  **  traitor,'* 
I  am  a  villain  fit  to  lie  unburied. 

Pal.  Thou  shalt  have  pity  of  us  both,  O  Theseus, 
If  unto  neither  thou  show  mercy  ;  stop. 
As  thou  art  just,  thy  noble  ear  against  us  ; 
As  thou  art  valiant :  for  thy  cousin's  soul. 
Whose  twelve  strong  labours  crown  his  memory. 
Let's  die  together,  at  one  instant,  duke  : 
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Only  a  little  let  him  fall  before  me, 
That  I  may  tell  my  soul  he  shall  not  have  her. 

Thes,  I   grant  your  wish  ;  for,  to  say  true,  your 
cousin 
Has  ten  times  more  offended,  for  I  gave  him 
More  mercy  than  you  found,  sir,  your  offences 
Being  no  more  than  his. — None  here  speak  for  'em  ; 
For,  ere  the  sun  set,  both  shall  sleep  for  ever. 

Hip,  Alas,  the  pity  ! — Now  or  never,  sister^ 
Speak,  not  to  be  denied  :  that  face  of  yours 
Will  bear  the  curses  else  of  after  ages 
For  these  lost  cousins. 

Emu  In  my  face,  dear  sister, 

I  find  no  anger  to  *em,  nor  no  ruin  ; 
The  misadventure  of  their  own  eyes  kill  'em  : 
Yet  that  I  will  be  woman  and  have  pity. 
My  knees   shall  grow  to  the  ground   but    Til  get 

mercy. 
Help  me,  dear  sister :  in  a  deed  so  virtuous 
The  powers  of  all  women  will  be  with  us. — 
Most  royal  brother, —  \They  knecL 

Hip.  Sir,  by  our  tie  of  marriage, — 

Eini.  By  your  own  spotless  honour, — 

Hip.  By  that  faith,. 

That  fair  hand,  and  that  honest  heart  you  gave  me, — 

Emi,  By  that  you  would  have  pity  in  another. 
By  your  own  virtues  infinite, — 

Hip.  By  valour, — * 

Tlus,  These  are  strange  conjurings. 

Pir,  Nay,  then,  I'll  in  too : — [Kneels. 

By  all  our  friendship,  sir,  by  all  our  dangers. 
By  all  you  love  most,  wars,  and  this  sweet  lady, — 

Emi.  By  that  you  would  have  trembled  to  deny 
A  blushing  maid, — 

Hip.  By  your  own  eyes,  by  strength^ 

In  which  you  swore  I  went  beyond  all  women, 
Almost  all  men,  and  yet  I  yielded,  Theseus, — 

Pir,  To  crown  all  this,  by  your  most  noble  soul. 
Which  cannot  want  due.  mercy,  I  beg  first 

Hip.  Next,  hear  my  prayers. 
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Emi,  Last,  let  me  entreat,  sir. 

Pir,  For  mercy. 

Hip,  Mercy. 

EmL  Mercy  on  these  princes. 

Tlies.  Ye  make  my  faith  reel :  say  I  felt 
Compassion  to  'em  both,  how  would  you  place  it  ? 

Emi,  Upon   their   lives ;    but   with  their   banish- 
ments. 

Thes,  You're  a  right  woman,  sister  ;  you  have  pity. 
But  want  the  understanding  where  to  use  it. 
If  you  desire  their  lives,  invent  a  way 
Safer  than  banishment :  can  these  two  live, 
And  have  the  agony  of  love  about  'em, 
And  not  kill  one  another  ?  every  day 
They'd  fight  about  you  ;  hourly  bring  your  honour 
In  public  question  with  their  swords.     Be  wise,  then. 
And  here  forget  'em  ;  it  concerns  your  credit 
.And  my  oath  equally  ;  I've  said  they  die  : 
jBetter  they  fall  by  the  law  than  one  another, 
^ow  not  my  honour. 

Emi,  O  my  noble  brother, 

That  oath  was  rashly  made,  and  in  your  anger  ; 
Your  reason  will  not  hold  it :  if  such  vows 
Stand  for  express  will,  all  the  world  must  perish. 
Beside,  I  have  another  oath  'gainst  yours. 
Of  more  authority,  I'm  sure  more  love ; 
Not  made  in  passion  neither,  but  good  heed. 

Thes,  What  is  it,  sister  ? 

Pir,  Urge  it  home,  brave  lady. 

Emi,  That  you  would  ne'er  deny  me  anything 
Fit  for  my  modest  suit  and  your  free  granting : 
I  tie  you  to  your  word  now  ;  if  ye  fail  in 't, 
Think  how  you  maim  your  honour, — 
For  now  I'm  set  a-begging,  sir,  I'm  deaf 
To  all  but  your  compassion, — how  their  lives 
Might  breed  the  ruin  of  my  name,  opinion  I 
Shall  anything  that  loves  me  perish  for  me } 
That  were  a  cruel  wisdom  :  do  men  proyne  ^ 

'  /'nyw^— prune,  as  birds  do  their  feathers. 
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The  straight  young  boughs  that  blush  with  thousand 

blossoms, 
Because  they  may  be  rotten  ?     O  Duke  Theseus,* 
Then  all  the  longing  maids  that  ever  l^v'd, 
If  your  vow  stand,  shall  curse  me  and  my  beauty. 
And  in  their  funeral  songs  for  these  two  cousins, 
Despise  my  cruelty,  and  cry  woe-worth  me, 
Till  I  am  nothing  but  the  scorn  of  women. 
For  Heaven's  sake  save  their  lives,  and  banish  'em. 

Thes.  On  what  conditions  ? 

Emu  Swear  'em  never  more 

To  make  me  their  contention  or  to  know  me, 
To  tread  upon  thy  dukedom,  and  to  be, 
Wherever  they  shall  travel,  ever  strangers 
To  one  another. 

Pal.  I'll  be  cut  to  pieces 

Before  I  take  this  oath  :  forget  I  love  her  ? 

0  all  ye  gods,  despise  me,  then.     Thy  banishment 

1  not  mislike,  so  we  may  fairly  carry 

Our  swords  and  cause  along ;  else,  never  trifle, 
But  take  our  lives,  duke :  I  m.ust  love,  and  will ; 
And  for  that  love  must  and  dare  kill  this  cousin, 
On  any  piece  the  earth  has. 

Thes.  Will  you,  Arcite, 

Take  these  conditions  ? 

PaL  He's  a  villain,  then. 

Pir,  These  are  men  ! 

Arc,  No,  never,  duke ;  'tis  worse  to  me  than  beg- 
ging, 
To  take  my  life  so  basely.     Though  I  think 

I  never  shall  obtain  her,t  yet  I'll  preserve 
The  honour  of  affection,  and  die  for  her. 
Make  death  a  devil^ 

Thes,  What  may  be  done  ?  for  now  I  feel  compas- 
sion. 

Pir,  Let  it  not  fall  again,  sir. 

Thes,  Say,  Emilia, 

If  one  of  them  were  dead,  as  one  must,  are  you 

^  i^.  Though  death  were  as  formidable  as  a  devil  (Littledale). 
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Content  to  take  the  other  to  your  husband  ? 

They  cannot  both  possess  you  :t  they  are  princes 

As  goodly  as  your  own  eyes,  and  as  noble 

As  ever  fame  yet  spoke  of :  look  upon  'em, 

And,  if  you  can  love,  end  this  difference  ; 

I  give  consent — ^Are  you  content  too,  princes  ? 

^/^'  \  With  all  our  souls. 
Arc,  J 

Thes,  He  that  she  refuses 

Must  die,  then. 

J,      >  Any  death  thou  canst  invent,  duke. 

Pal.  If  I  fall  from  that  mouth,  I  fall  with  favour, 
And  lovers  yet  unborn  shall  bless  my  ashes. 

Arc.  If  she  refuse  me,  yet  my  grave  will  wed  me. 
And  soldiers  sing  my  epitaph. 

T/ies.  Make  choice,  then. 

Emi.  I  cannot,  sir ;  they're  both  too  excellent : 
For  me,  a  hair  shall  never  fall  of  these  men. 

Hip.  What  will  become  of  'em  } 

Thes.  Thus  I  ordain  it : 

And,  by  mine  honour,  once  again  it  stands, 
Or  both  shall  die. — ^You  shall  both  to  your  country ; 
And  each,  within  this  month,  accompanied 
With  three  fair  knights,  appear  again  in  this  place. 
In  which  I'll  plant  a  pyramid  ;  and  whether,^ 
Before  us  that  are  here,  can  force  his  cousin 
By  fair  and  knightly  strength  to  touch  the  pillar, 
He  shall  obtain  her  ;t  th'  other  lose  his  head, 
And  all  his  friends  ;  nor  shall  he  grudge  to  fall, 
Nor  think  he  dies  with  interest  in  this  lady. 
Will  this  content  ye  ? 

Pal.  Yes. — Here,  cousin  Arcite, 

I'm  friends  again  till  that  hour. 

Arc.  I  embrace  ye. 

T/ies.  Are  you  content,  sister  ? 

Emi.  Yes ;  I  must,  sir ; 

Else  both  miscarry. 

*  W^ii^M^r— whichever. 
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Thes,  Come,  shake  hands  again,  then  ; 

And  take  heed,  as  you're  gentlemen,  this  quarrel 
Sleep  till  the  hour  prefixed,  and  hold  your  course. 

Pal.  We  dare  not  fail  thee,  Theseus. 

Tlus.  Come,  I'll  give  ye 

Now  usage  like  to  princes  and  to  friends.  >% 

When  ye  return,  who  wins,  Til  settle  here  ; 
Who  loses,  yet  1*11  weep  upon  his  bier.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT   IV. 

SCENE   I.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Gaoler  and  first  Friend. 

Gaoler,  Hear  you  no  more?  was  nothing  said  of 
me 
Concerning  the  escape  of  Palamon  ? 
Good  sir,  remember. 

[i  Friend,  Nothing  that  I  heard  ; 

For  I  came  home  before  the  business 
Was  fully  ended  :  yet  I  might  perceive, 
Ere  I  departed,  a  great  likelihood 
Of  both  their  pardons  ;  for  Hippolyta 
And  fair-ey'd  Emily  upon  their  knees 
Begg*d  wiUi  such  handsome  pity,  that  the  duke 
Methought  stood  staggering  whether  he  should  follow 
His  rash  oath,  or  the  sweet  compassion 
Of  those  two  ladies  ;  and  to  second  them, 
That  truly  noble  Prince  Pirithous, 
Half  his  own  heart,  set  in  too,  that  I  hope 
All  shall  be  well :  neither  heard  I  one  question 
Of  your  name  or  his  'scape. 

Gaoler.  Pray  Heaven  it  hold  so ! 

Enter  second  Friend. 

2  Friend.  Be  of  good  comfort,  man :  I  bring  you 
news, 
Good  news. 

Gaoler.  Thej^re  welcome.] 

2  Friend.  Palamon  has  clear'd  you. 

And  got  your  pardon,  and  discovered  how 
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And  by  whose  means  he  escap'd,  which  was  your 
daughter's,  • 

Whose  pardon  is  procured  too  ;  and  the  prisoner — 
Not  to  be  held  ungrateful  to  her  goodness — 
Has  given  a  sum  of  money  to  her  marriage, 
A  large  one,  Til  assure  you. 

[Gaoler.  YeVe  a  good  man. 

And  ever  bring  good  news. 

1  Friend.  How  was  it  ended  ? 

2  Friend.  Why,  as  it  should  be ;  they  that  never 

begg'd 
But  they  prevail'd,  had  their  suits  fairly  granted : 
The  prisoners  have  their  lives. 

1  Friend.  I  knew  'twould  be  so. 

2  Friend.  But  there  be  new  conditions,  which  you'll 

hear  of 
At  better  time. 

Gaoler.        I  hope  they're  good. 

2  Friend.  They're  honourable : 

How  good  they'll  prove,  I  know  not 

1  Friend.  'Twill  be  known.] 

Enter  Wooer. 

Wooer.  Alas,  sir,  where's  your  daughter  ? 

Gaoler.  Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Wooer.  O,  sir,  when  did  you  see  her  ? 

2  Friend.  How  he  looks ! 
Gaoler.  This  morning. 

Wooer.  Was  she  well  ?  was  she  in  health,  sir  ? 

When  did  she  sleep  ? 

I  Friend.  These  are  strange  questions. 

Gaoler.  I  do  not  think  she  was  very  well ;  for,  now 
You  make  me  mind  her,  but  this  very  day 
I  ask'd  her  questions,  and  she  answer'd  me 
So  far  from  what  she  was,  so  childishly. 
So  sillily,  as  if  she  were  a  fool. 
An  innocent  ;^  and  I  was  very  angry. 
But  what  of  her,  sir  f 

*  Innocent— \d\o\. 
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Wooer.  Nothing  but  my  pity : 

But  you  must  know  it,  and  as  good  by  me 
As  by  another  that  less  loves  her. 

Gaoler.  Well,  sir  ? 

1  Friend.  Not  right  ? 

2  Friend,  Not  well  ? 

Wooer.  No,  sir  ;  not  well : 

'Tis  too  true,  she  is  mad. 

I  Friend.  It  cannot  be. 

Wooer.  Believe,  you'll  find  it  so. 

Gaoler.  I  half  suspected 

What  you  have  told  me  ;  the  gods  comfort  her  ! 
Either  this  was  her  love  to  Palamon, 
Or  fear  of  my  miscarrying  on  his  'scape, 
Or  both. 

Wooer.  'Tis  likely. 

Gaoler.  But  why  all  this  haste,  sir  ? 

Wooer,  ril  tell  you  quickly.     As  I  late  was  angling 
In  the  great  lake  that  lies  behind  the  palace. 
From  the  far  shore,  thick  set  with  reeds  and  sedges. 
As  patiently  I  was  attending  sport, 
I  heard  a  voice,  a  shrill  one ;  and  attentive 
I  gave  my  ear ;  when  I  might  well  perceive 
'Twas  one  that  sung,  and,  by  the  smallness  of  it, 
A  boy  or  woman.     I  then  left  my  angle 
To  his  own  skill,^  came  near,  but  yet  perceiv'd  not 
Who  made  the  sound,  the  rushes  and  the  reeds 
Had  so  encompassed  it :  I  laid  me  down, 
And  listened  to  the  words  she  sung  ;  for  then, 
Through  a  small  glade  cut  by  the  fishermen, 
I  saw  it  was  your  daughter. 

Gaoler.  Pray,  go  on,  sir. 

Wooer.  She  sung  much,  but  no  sense  ;  only  I  heard 
her 
Repeat  this  often, "  Palamon  is  gone. 
Is  gone  to  the  wood  to  gather  mulberries  ; 
rU  find  him  out  to-morrow." 

I  Friend.  Pretty  soul ! 

*  i.e.  To  take  care  of  itself. 
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Wooer,  "His  shackles  will  betray  him,  he'll   be 
taken  ; 
And  what  shall  I  do  then  ?     Til  bring  a  bevy,^ 
A  hundred  black-ey'd  maids  that  love  as  I  do, 
With  chaplets  on  their  heads  of  daffodillies, 
With  cherry  lips,  and  cheeks  of  damask  roses, 
And  all  we  '11  dance  an  antic^  'fore  the  duke, 
And  beg  his  pardon."     Then  she  talked  of  you,  sir ; 
That  you  must  lose  your  head  to-morrow  morning. 
And  she  must  gather  flowers  to  bury  you, 
And  see  the  house  made  handsome.     Then  she  sung 
Nothing  but  "  Willow,  willow,  willow  ;  "^  and  between 
Ever  was,  "Palamon,  fair  Palamon,*' 
And  '*  Palamon  was  a  tall  young  man."     The  place 
Was  knee-deep  where  she  sat ;  her  careless  tresses 
A  wreath  of  bulrush  rounded  ;  about  her  stuck 
Thousand  fresh-water  flowers  of  several  colours  ; 
That  methought  she  appeared  like  the  fair  nymph 
That  feeds  the  lake  with  waters,  or  as  Iris 
Newly  dropt  down  from  heaven.     Rings  she  made 
Of  rushes  that  grew  by,  and  to  'em  spoke 
The  prettiest  posies, — "  Thus  our  true  love  's  tied," 
"  This  you  may  lose,  not  me,"  and  many  a  one  ; 
And  then  she  wept,  and  sung  again,  and  sigh'd. 
And  with  the  same  breath  smil'd,  and  kiss'd  her  hand. 

2  Friend,  Alas,  what  pity  'tis ! 

Wooer,  I  made  in  to  her  : 

She  saw  me,  and  straight  sought  the  flood  ;  I  sav'd 

her. 
And  set  her  safe  to  land  :  when  presently 
She  slipt  away,  and  to  the  city  made, 
With  such  a  cry,  and  swiftness,  that,  believe  me, 
She  left  me  far  behind  her.     Three  or  four 
I  saw  from  far  off  cross  her,  one  of  'em 
I  knew  to  be  your  brother  ;  where  she  stay'd, 
And  fell,  scarce  to  be  got  away:  I  left  them  with 

her, 
And  hither  came  to  tell  you.     [Here  they  are. 

^  Bevy — company,  or  troop.  ^  Antic— zom\z  dance. 

3  Othello,  cf.  IV.  iii. 
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Enter  Gaoler's  Brother,  Daughter,  and  otiurs. 

Daugk.  [Sings.'] 

May  y OH  never  more  enjoy  the  lights  &c. 

Is  not  this  a  fine  song  ? 

Broth.  O,  a  very  fine  one  ! 

Daitgh.  I  can  sing  twenty  more. 

Broth.  I  think  you  can. 

Daugh.  Yes,    truly,   can    I ;    I    can    sing    "  The 
Broom,"  ^ 
And  "  Bonny  Robin.*'     Are  not  you  a  tailor  ? 

Broth.  Yes. 

Daugh.  Where's  my  wedding-gown  } 

Broth.  ril  bring  't  to-morrow. 

Daugh.  Do,  very  rarely  ;^  I  must  be  abroad  else, 
To  call  the  maids  and  pay  the  minstrels.* 

Ofair,  O  sweety  &c.  [Sings. 

Broth.  You  must  even  take  it  patiently. 

Gaoler,  'Tis  true. 

Daugh.  Good  even,  good  men.     Pray,  did  you  ever 
hear 
Of  one  young  Palamon  ? 

Gaoler,  Yes,  wench,  we  know  him. 

Daugh.  Is  't  not  a  fine  young  gentleman  } 

Gaoler,  Tis  love  \ 

Broth,  By  no  means  cross  her;   she  is  then  dis- 
tempered 
Far  worse  than  now  she  shows. 

I  Friend.  Yes,  he's  a  fine  man. 

Daugh.  O,  is  he  so  t    You  have  a  sister } 

I  Friend,  Yes. 

Daugh,  But  she  shall  never  have  him,  tell  her  so. 
For  a  trick  that  I  know :  y'  had  best  look  to  her. 
For,  if  she  see  him  once,  she's  gone  ;  she's  done, 
And  undone  in  an  hour.     All  the  young  maids 
Of  our  town  are  in  love  with  him :  but  I  laugh  at  'em. 
And  let  'em  all  alone  :  is 't  not  a  wise  course  } 

^  Tke  Broom  and  Bonny  Sweet  Robin  were  popular  songs  of 
the  period.    The  latter  is  mentioned  in  Hamlet,  IV.  v.  187. 
'  Rarely — early. 

M  M 
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1  Friend.  Yes.* 

2  Frieiid,  This  is  strange. 

Daugh.  As  ever  you  heard  :  but  say  nothing. 

I  Friend,  No. 

Daugh.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  dukedom 
to  him, 
I'll  warrant  ye.* 

Gaoler,  She's  lost, 

Past  all  cure. 

Broth,  Heaven  forbid,  man  ! 

Daugh,  Come  hither  ;  you're  a  wise  man. 

1  Friend,  Does  she  know  him  ? 

2  Friend,  No  ;  would  she  did  ! 

Daugh,  You're  master  of  a  ship  ? 

Gaoler,  Yes. 

Daugh,        Where's  your  compass  } 

Gaoler,  Here. 

Daugh,  Set  it  to  the  north  ; 

And  now  direct    your  course   to  the   wood,  where 

Palamon 
Lies  longing  for  me  ;  for  the  tackling 
Let  me  alone  :  come,  weigh,  my  hearts,  cheerly ! 

All.  Owgh,  owgh,  owgh  !  'tis  up,  the  wind  is  fair : 
Top  the  bowling ;  out  with  the  main-sail  ; 
Where's  your  whistle,  master } 

Broth,  Let's  get  her  in 

Gaoler,  Up  to  the  top.  boy  ! 

Broth,  Where's  the  pilot  ? 

1  Friend,  Here. 
Daugh,  What  kenn'st  thou  ? 

2  Friend,  A  fair  wood. 

Daugh,  Bear  for  it,master  ; 

Tack  about !  \Sings. 

When  Cynthia  with  her  borrowed  ligftt^  &c^ 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Emilia  with  two  pictures. 

Emu  Yet  I  may  bind  those  wounds  up,  that  must 

open 
And  bleed  to  death  for  my  sake  else  :  Til  choose, 
And  end  their  strife :  two  such  young  handsome  men 
Shall  never  fall  for  me  ;  their  weeping  mothers. 
Following  the  dead-cold  ashes  of  their  sons, 
Shall  never  curse  my  cruelty.     Good  Heaven, 
What  a  sweet  face  has  Arcite !     If  wise  Nature, 
With  all  her  best  endowments,  all  her  beauties, 
Were  here  a  mortal  woman,  and  had  in  her 
The  coy  denials  of  young  maids,  yet  doubtless 
She  would  run  mad  for  this  man :  what  an  eye, — 
Of  what  a  fiery  sparkle  and  quick  sweetness. 
Has    this   young   prince!   here   Love   himself  sits 

smiling ! — 
Just  such  another,  twilful  Ganymede 
Set  Jove  a-fire  with,  and  enforced  the  god 
Snatch  up  the  goodly  boy  and  set  him  by  him, 
A  shining  constellation  :  what  a  brow, 
Of  what  a  spacious  majesty,  he  carries, 
Arch'd  like  the  great-ey'd  Juno's,  but  far  sweeter, 
Smoother  than  Pelops'  shoulder !  Fame  and  Honour, 
Methinks,  from  hence,  as  from  a  promontory 
Pointed  in  heaven,  should  clap  their  wings,  and  sing 
To  all  the  under-world,  the  loves  and  fights 
Of  gods,  and  such  men  near  *em.     Palamon 
Is  but  his  foil ;  to  him,  a  mere  dull  shadow  : 
He*s  swarth  ^  and  meagre,  of  an  eye  as  heavy 
As  if  he  had  lost  his  mother  ;  a  still  temper. 
No  stirring  in  him,  no  alacrity  ; 
Of  all  this  sprightly  sharpness,  not  a  smile  ; — 
Yet  these  that  we  count  errors,  may  become  him : 

*  i.e.  Black,  ugly. 

M  M  2 
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Narcissus  was  a  sad  boy,  but  a  heavenly. 

O,  who  can  find  the  bent  of  woman's  fancy  ? 

I  am  a  fool,  my  reason  is  lost  in  me  ; 

I  have  no  choice,  and  I  have  lied  so  loudlyt 

That  women  ought  to  beat  me.     On  my  knees 

I  ask  thy  pardon,  Palamon  ;  thou  art  alone, 

And  only  beautiful ;  and  these  the  eyes, 

These  the  bright  lamps  of  beauty,  that  command 

And   threaten   Love ;   and   what  young  maid  dare 

cross  'em  ? 
What  a  bold  gravity,  and  yet  inviting, 
Has  this  brown  manly  face !     O  Love,  this  only 
From  this  hour  is  complexion.     Lie  there,  Arcite  ; 
Thou  art  a  changeling  to  him,  a  mere  gipsy,^ 
And  this  the  noble  body.     I  am  sotted, 
Utterly  lost  ;t  my  former  faith  has  fled  me, 
For,  if  my  brother  but  even  now  had  ask'd  me 
Whether  I  lov'd,  I  had  run  mad  for  Arcite  ; 
Now  if  my  sister,  more  for  Palamon. — 
Stand     both     together.  —  Now,    come,    ask    me, 

brother ; — 
Alas,  I  know  not ! — Ask  me  now,  sweet  sister ; — 
I  may  go  look  ! — What  a  mere  child  is  fancy, 
That,  having  two  fair  gauds  of  equal  sweetness. 
Cannot  distinguish,  but  must  cry  for  both  ! 

Enter  a  GentUman. 

How  now,  sir } 

Gent,  From  the  noble  duke  your  brother. 

Madam,  I  bring  you  news  :  the  knights  are  come. 

Emi,  To  end  the  quarrel  i 

Gent.  Yes. 

Emi.  Would  I  might  end  first ! 

What  sins  have  I  committed,  chaste  Diana, 
That  my  unspotted  youth  must  now  be  soil'd 
With  blood  of  princes  }  * 

'  Gipsy  was  a  common  term  of  contempt ;  a  "  changeling  " 
-was  an  ugly  or  foolish  child,  given  by  the  fairies  in  exchange 
for  a  fine  one  :  cf.  Faerie  Queen,  I.  x.  50 ;  Mid,  N,  D.ll.l 
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Enter  Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Pirithous,  arid 

Attendants, 

T/ies,  Bring  'em  in 

Quickly  by  any  means  ;  I  long  to  see  'em. — 
Your  two  contending  lovers  are  returned, 
And  with   them   their   fair  knights :    now,  my  fair 

sister, 
You  must  love  one  of  them. 

Enii,  I  had  rather  both. 

So  neither  for  my  sake  should  fall  untimely. 

Tkes,  Who  saw  'em  } 

Pir.  I  a  while. 

Gent,  And  I. 

Enter  Messenger, 

Thes,  From  whence  come  you,  sir  t 

Mess,  From  the  knights. 

Thes.  Pray,  speak. 

You  that  have  seen  tliem,  what  they  are. 

Mess,  I  will,  sir. 

And  truly  what  I  think.     Six  braver  spirits 
Than   these  they've   brought — if  we  judge  by   th' 

outside — 
I  never  saw  nor  read  of.     He  that  stands 
In  the  first  place  with  Arcite,  by  his  seeming 
Should  be  a  stout  man,  by  his  face  a  prince, — 
His  very  looks  so  say  him  ;  his  complexion 
Nearer  a  brown  than  black  ;  stern,  and  yet  noble, 
Which  shows  him  hardy,  fearless,  proud  of  dangers; 
The  circles  of  his  eyes  show  fire  within  him, 
And  as  a  heated  lion  so  he  looks  ; 
His  hair  hangs  long  behind  him,  black  and  shining 
Like  raven's  wings  ;  his  shoulders  broad  and  strong; 
Arm'd  long  and  round  ;  and  on  his  thigh  a  sword 
Hung  by  a  curious  baldrick,^  when  he  frowns 
To  seal  his  will  with  ;  better,  o'  my  conscience. 
Was  never  soldier's  friend. 

Thes,  Thou  'st  well  describ'd  him. 

»  Baldrick—htli. 
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Pir,  Yet  a  great  deal  short, 

Methinks.  of  him  that's  first  with  Palamon. 

Thes,  Pray,  speak  him,  friend. 

Pit,  I  guess  he  is  a  prince  too. 

And,  if  it  may  be,  greater  ;  for  his  show 
Has  all  the  ornament  of  honour  in  't : 
He's  somewhat  bigger  than  the  knight  he  spoke  of. 
But  of  a  face  far  sweeter  ;  his  complexion 
Is,  as  a  ripe  grape,  ruddy  ;  he  has  felt. 
Without  doubt,  what  he  fights  for,  and  so  apter 
To  make  this  cause  his  own  ;  in 's  face  appears 
All  the  fair  hopes  of  what  he  undertakes  ; 
And  when  he's  angry,  then  a  settled  valour, 
Not  tainted  with  extremes,  runs  through  his  body. 
And  guides  his  arm  to  brave  things  ;  fear  he  cannot. 
He  shows  no  such  soft  temper ;  his  head's  yellow, 
Hard-hair'd,  and  curl'd,  thick-twin'd,  Hke  ivy-tods,^ 
Not  to  undo  with  thunder  ;  in  his  face 
The  livery  of  the  warlike  maid  appears. 
Pure  red  and  white,  for  yet  no  beard  has  blest  him  ; 
And  in  his  rolling  eyes  sits  Victory, 
As  if  she  ever  meant  to  court  his  valour ; 
His  nose  stands  high,  a  character  of  honour, 
His  red  lips,  after  fights,  are  fit  for  ladies. 

Emi,  Must  these  men  die  too  ? 

Pir,  When  he  speaks,  his  tongue 

Sounds  like  a  trumpet ;  all  his  lineaments 
Are  as  a  man  would  wish  'em,  strong  and  clean  ; 
He  wears  a  well-steel'd  axe,  the  staff  of  gold ; 
His  age  some  five-and-twenty. 

Mess,  There's  another, 

A  little  man,  but  of  a  tough  soul,  seeming 
As  great  as  any  ;  fairer  promises 
In  such  a  body  yet  I  never  look'd  on. 

Pir,  O,  he  that's  freckle-fac'd  ? 

Mess,  The  same,  my  lord  : 

Are  they  not  sweet  ones  } 

Pir.  Yes,  they're  well. 

*  Ivy-tods — ivy  bushes. 
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Mess.  Methinks, 

Being  so  few  and  well-dispos'd,  they  show 
Great  and  fine  art  in  nature.     He's  white-hair*d, 
Not  wanton-white,  but  such  a  manly  colour 
Next  to  an  auburn ;  tough  and  nimble-set, 
Which  shows  an  active  soul ;  his  arms  are  brawny, 
Lin'd  with  strong  sinews,  to  the  shoulder-piece,* 
Which  speaks  him  prone  to  labour,  never  fainting 
Under  the  weight  of  arms  ;  stout-hearted,  still, 
But,  when  he  stirs,  a  tiger ;  he's  grey-ey'd. 
Which  yields  compassion  where  he  conquers  ;  sharp 
To  spy  advantages,  and  where  he  finds  'em, 
He's  swift  to  make  'em  his  ;  he  does  no  wrongs, 
Nor  takes  none;  he's  round-fac'd,  and  when  he  smiles. 
He  shows  a  lover,  when  he  frowns,  a  soldier ; 
About  his  head  he  wears  the  winner's  oak, 
And  in  it  stuck  the  favour  of  his  lady  ; 
His  age  some  six-and-thirty  ;  in  his  hand 
He  bears  a  charging-stafT,  emboss'd  with  silver. 

Thes.  Are  they  all  thus  ? 

Pir,  They're  all  the  sons  of  honour. 

Thes.  Now,  as  I  have  a  soul,  I  long  to  see  'em. — 
Lady,  you  shall  see  men  fight  now. 

Hip,  I  wish  it, 

But  not  the  cause,  my  lord :  they  would  show 
Bravely  about  the  titles  of  two  kingdoms : 
*Tis  pity  Love  should  be  so  tyrannous. — 
O  my  soft-hearted  sister,  what  think  you  ? 
Weep  not,  till  they  weep  blood,  wench  :  it  must  be. 

Thes,  You've    steel'd   'em  with    your    beauty. — 
Honour'd  friend. 
To  you  I  give  the  field  ;  pray,  order  it 
Fitting  the  persons  that  must  use  it. 

Pir.  Yes,  sir. 

Thes.  Come,  I'll  go  visit  'em  :  I  cannot  stay — 
Their  fame  has  fir'd  me  so — till  they  appear. 
Good  friend,  be  royal. 

Pir,  There  shall  want  no  bravery. 

Etni,  Poor  wench,  go  weep  ;  for  whosoever  wins, 
Loses  a  noble  cousin  for  thy  sins. .  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Gaoler,  Wooer,  and  Doctor. 

Doctor.  Her  distraction  is  more  at  some  time  of 
(the  moon  than  at  other  some,  is  it  not } 

Gaoler,  She  is  continually  in  a  harmless  distemper ; 
sleeps  little  ;  altogether  without  appetite,  save  often 
drinking ;  dreaming  of  another  world  and  a  better  ; 
and  what  broken  piece  of  matter  soe'er  she's  about, 
the  name  Palamon  lards  it ;  that  she  farces^  every 
business  withal,  fits  it  to  every  question. — [Look, 
where  she  comes  ;  you  shall  perceive  her  behaviour. 

Enter  Gaoler's  Daughter. 

Daugh,  I  have  forgot  it  quite ;  the  burden  on't  was 
Down-a,  down-a  ;  and  penned  by  no  worse  man  than 
Geraldo,  Emilia's  schoolmaster ;  he's  as  fantastical, 
too,  as  ever  he  may  go  upon  's  legs  ;  for  in  the  next 
world  will  Dido  see  Palamon,  and  then  will  she  be 
out  of  love  with  ^Eneas. 

Doctor.  What  stuff's  here  !  poor  soul ! 

Gaoler,  Even  thus  all  day  long. 

Daugh.  Now  for  this  charm  that  I  told  you  of 
You  must  bring  a  piece  of  silver  on  the  tip  of  your 
tongue,  or  no  ferry :  then,  if  it  be  your  chance  to 
come  where  the  blessed  spirits — as  there's  a  sight 
now ! — we  maids  that  have  our  lives  perished,! 
cracked  to  pieces  with  love,  we  shall  come  there, 
and  do  nothing  all  day  long  but  pick  flowers  with 
Prosperine  ;  then  will  I  make  Palamon  a  nosegay ; 
then  let  him — mark  me — then 

Doctor.  How  prettily  she's  amiss !  note  her  a 
little  further. 

Daugh.  Faith,  I'll  tell  you  ;  sometime  we  go  to 
barley-break,*  we  of  the  blessed.     Alas,  'tis  a  sore 

*  Farces — btuflfs,  fills. 

2  Barley-break  is  still  a  favourite  boy's  game. 
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life  they  have  i'  th'  other  place,  such  burning,  fryins^, 
boiling,  hissing,  howling,  chattering,  cursing!  O, 
they  have  shrewd  measure  !  Take  heed  :  if  one  be 
mad,  or  hang,  or  drown  themselves,  thither  they 
go  ;  Jupiter  bless  us !  and  there  shall  we  be  put  in 
a  caldron  of  lead  and  usurers'  grease,  amongst  a 
whole  million  of  cut-purses,  and  there  boil  like  a 
gammon  of  bacon  that  will  never  be  enough. 

Doctor,  How  her  brain  coins ! 

Daugh,  *  Lords  and  courtiers,  they  are  in  this  place; 
they  shall  stand  in  fire,  and  in  ice  up  to  the  heart, 
and  there  the  deceiving  part  freezes  ;  in  troth,  a 
very  grievous  punishment,  as  one  would  think  :  *be- 
lieve  me,  one  would  marry  a  leprous  witch  to  be  rid 
on 't,  ril  assure  you. 

Doctor,  How  she  continues  this  fancy !  *Tis  not 
an  engraffed  madness,  but  a  most  thick  and  pro- 
found melancholy. 

Daugh,  To  hear  there  a  proud  lady  and  a  proud 
city -wife  howl  together !  I  were  a  beast,  an  I'd  call 
it  good  sport :  one  cries,  "  O,  this  smoke  !  "  th'  other, 
"  This  fire ! "  *one  cries,  and  then  howls  ;  th'  other 
curses.  \Sings, 

I  will  be  true,  my  stars,  my  fate,  &c.  {Exit. 

Gaoler,  What  think  you  of  her,  sir? 

Doctor,  I  think  she  has  a  perturbed  mind,  which 
I  cannot  minister  to. 

Gaoler.  Alas,  what  then  ?] 

Doctor.  Understand  you  she  ever  effected  any 
man  ere  she  beheld  Palamon  ? 

Gaoler.  I  was  once,  sir,  in  great  hope  she  had 
fixed  her  liking  on  this  gentleman,  my  friend. 

Wooer.  I  did  think  so  too  ;  and  would  account  I 
had  a  great  pen'worth  on 't,  to  give  half  my  state, 
that  both  she  and  I  at  this  present  stood  unfeignedly 
on  the  same  terms. 

Doctor,  That  intemperate  surfeit  of  her  eye  hath 
distempered  the  other  senses  :  they  may  return  and 
settle  again  to  execute  their  preordained  faculties ; 
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but  they  are  now  in  a  most  extravagant  vagary. 
This  you  must  do :  confine  her  to  a  place  where 
the  light  may  seem  rather  to  steal  in  than  be  per- 
mitted. Take  upon  you,  young  sir,  her  friend,  the 
name  of  Palamon  ;  say  you  come  to  eat  with  her, 
and  to  commune  of  love ;  this  will  catch  her  atten- 
tion, for  this  her  mind  beats  upon  ;  other  objects, 
that  are  inserted  'tween  her  mind  and  eye,  become 
the  pranks  and  friskins^  of  her  madness  ;  sing  to  her 
such  gfreen  songs  of  love  as  she  says  Palamon  hath 
sung  in  prison  ;  come  to  her,  stuck  in  as  sweet 
flowers  as  the  season  is  mistress  of,  and  thereto 
make  an  addition  of  some  other  compounded  odours, 
which  are  grateful  to  the  sense  ;  all  this  shall  be- 
come Palamon,  for  Palamon  can  sing,  and  Palamon 
is  sweet,  and  every  good  thing :  desire  to  eat  with 
her,  carve  her,^  drink  to  her,  and  still  among  inter- 
mingle your  petition  of  grace  and  acceptance  into 
her  favour :  learn  what  maids  have  been  her  com- 
panions and  play-feres  \^  and  let  them  repair  to  her 
with  Palamon  in  their  mouths,  and  appear  with 
tokens,  as  if  they  suggested  for  him.  It  is  a  false- 
hood she  is  in,  which  is  with  falsehoods  to  be 
combated.  This  may  bring  her  to  eat,  to  sleep, 
and  reduce  what's  now  out  of  square  in  her  into 
their  former  law  and  regiment :  *  I  have  seen  it 
approved,  how  many  times  I  know  not ;  but  to 
make  the  number  more  I  have  great  hope  in  this. 
I  will,  between  the  passages  of  this  project,  come 
in  with  my  appliance.  Let  us  put  it  in  execution  ; 
and  hasten  the  success,  which,  doubt  not,  will  bring 
forth  comfort.  \ExeunL 

*  \frtskin  is  a  gay,  lively  person. 

^  Carving  for  a  person  was  a  mark  of  respect.    (L.) 

*  Play-feres — play-fellows.  *  /?/^'/f/^«/— government. 
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ACT  V. 

[scene  I. — Athens.     Three  Altars  prepared^  and  inscribed 
severally  to  Mars,  Venus,  and  Diana. 

A  flourish. — Enter  THESEUS,  PiRlTHOUS,    HlPPO- 

LYTA,  and  Attendants. 

Thes.  Now  let  'em  enter,  and  before  the  gods 
Tender  their  holy  prayers  :  let  the  temples 
Bum  bright  with  sacred  fires,  and  the  altars 
In  hallow'd  clouds  commend  their  swelling  incense 
To  those  above  us :  let  no  due  be  wanting : 
They  have  a  noble  work  in  hand,  will  honour 
The  very  powers  that  love  'em. 

Pir.  Sir,  they  enter. 

A  flourish  of  cornets.-^Enter   Palamon,    Arcite, 

a7id  t/ieir  Knights. 

T/tes,  You  valiant  and  strong-hearted  enemies, 
You  royal  germane^  foes,  that  this  day  come 
To  blow  that  nearness^  out  that  flames  between  ye. 
Lay  by  your  anger  for  an  hour,  and  dove-like 
Before  the  holy  altars  of  your  helpers, 
The  all-fear'd  gods,  bow  down  your  stubborn  bodies  : 
Your  ire  is  more  than  mortal ;  so  your  help  be ! 
And,  as  the  gods  regard  ye,  fight  with  justice : 
I'll  leave  you  to  your  prayers,  and  betwixt  ye 
I  part  my  wishes. 

Pir.  Honour  crown  the  worthiest ! 

[Exeunt  Theseus  and  his  Train. 

PaL  The  glass  is  running  now  that  cannot  finish 
Till  one  of  us  expire :  think  you  but  thus, 

*  Germane — akin.  *  AVtfr«<?jj— intimacy,  friendship. 
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That,  were  there  aught  in  me  which  strove  to  show 
Mine  enemy  in  this  business,  were 't  one  eye 
Against  another,  arm  oppress'd  by  arm, 
I  would  destroy  th'  offender ;  coz,  I  would, 
Though  parcel  of  myself:  then  from  this  gather 
How  I  should  tender  you. 

Arc,  I  am  in  labour 

To  push  your  name,  your  ancient  love,  our  kindred, 
Out  of  my  memory  ;  and  i'  the  selfsame  place 
To  seat  something  I  would  confound  :  so  hoist  we 
The  sails,  that  must  these  vessels  port  even  where 
The  heavenly  lymiter  pleases.  ^ 

PaL  You  speak  well. 

Before  I  turn,  let  me  embrace  thee,  cousin  : 
This  I  shall  never  do  again. 

Arc,  One  farewell ! 

PaL  Why,  let  it  be  so  :  farewell,  coz  ! 

Arc.  Farewell,  sir ! 

[77/^?;'  embrace. — Exeunt  Palamon  and  his 
Knights. 

Knights,  kinsmen,  lovers,  yea,  my  sacrifices, 
True  worshippers  of  IVl^rs,  whose  spirit  in  you 
Expels  the  seeds  of  fear,  and  th*  apprehension 
Which  still  is  father  of  it,  go  with  me 
Before  the  god  of  our  profession  :  there 
Require  of  him  the  hearts  of  lions,  and 
The  breath  of  tigers,  yea,  the  fierceness  too. 
Yea,  the  speed  also, — to  go  on,  I  mean. 
Else  wish  we  to  be  snails  :  you  know  my  prize 
Must  be  dragged  out  of  blood  ;  force  and  great  feat 
Must  put  my  garland  on,  where  sh.e  sticks 
The  queen  of  flowers  ;  our  intercession,  then, 
Must  be  to  him  that  makes  the  camp  a  cistern 
Brimm'd  with  the  blood  of  men  ;  give  me  your  aid. 
And  bend  your  spirits  towards  him. 

\Thcy  advance  to  the  altar  of  Mars,  and  fall  on 
their  faces  ;  then  kneeL 

*  Port  is  a  verb  here.    Lymiter — the  divine  shaper  of  our 
destinies.    Cf.  Chaucer's  "  Lymitour." 
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Thou  mighty  one,  that  with  thy  power  has  turn'd 
Green  Neptune  into  purple  ;  whose  approach 
Comets  prewarn  :  whose  havoc  in  .vast  field 
UnearthM   skulls   proclaim ;   whose   breath    blows 

down 
The  teeming  Ceres*  foison  ;  ^  who  dost  pluck 
With  hand  armipotent  from  forth  blue  clouds 
The  mason'd  turrets  ;  that  both  mak'st  and  break*st 
The  stony  girths  of  cities  ;  me  thy  pupil, 
Young'st  follower  of  thy  drum,  instruct  this  day 
With  military  skill,  that  to  thy  laud 
I  may  advance  my  streamer,  and  by  thee 
Be  styFd  the  lord  o*  the  day ; — give  me,  great  Mars, 
Some  token  of  thy  pleasure. 

[Here  they  fall  on  their  faces  as  formerly ^  and 
there  is  Juard  clanging  of  annour^  with  a 
sJiort  thundery  as  the  burst  of  a  battle^  where- 
upon they  all  rise  and  bow  to  the  altar. 
O  great  corrector  of  enormous^  times, 
Shaker  of  o'er-rank  states,  thou  grand  decider 
Of  dusty  and  old  titles,  that  heal'st  with  blood 
The  earth  when  it  is  sick,  and  cur'st  the  world 
O*  the  pluresy'  of  people  ;  I  do  take 
Thy  signs  auspiciously,  and  in  thy  name 
To  my  design  march  boldly. — Let  us  go.      \Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Palamon  and  his  Knights. 

Pal.  Our  stars  must  glitter  with  new  fire,  or  be 
To-day  extinct ;  our  argument  is  love, 
Which  if  the  goddess  of  it  grant,  she  gives 
Victory  too :  then  blend  your  spirits  with  mine, 
You,  whose  free  nobleness  do  make  my  cause 
Your  personal  hazard  :  to  the  goddess  Venus 
Commend  we  our  proceeding,  and  implore 
Her  power  unto  our  party. 

\They  advance  to  the  altar  of  Venus,  and  fall 
on  their  faces  ;  that  kneel. 

*  Foison — abundant  harvest.  '  Enormous — ^abnormaL 

*  Pluresy — superabundance. 
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Hail,  sovereign  queen  of  secrets,  who  hast  power 
To  call  the  fiercest  tyrant  from  his  rage. 
And  weep  unto  a  girl ;  that  hast  the  might 
Even  with  an  eye-glance  to  choke  Mars's  drum. 
And  turn  th'  alarm  to  whispers  ;  that  canst  make 
A  cripple  flourish  with  his  crutch,  and  cure  him 
Before  Apollo  ;  that  may  st  force  the  king 
To  be  his  subject's  vassal,  and  induce 
Stale  gravity  to  dance  ;  the  poll^d^  bachelor — 
Whose  youth,  like  jjMjalQJL-hQyfiL through  bonfires, 
Have  skipt  thy  flame — at  seventy  thou  canst  catch. 
And  make  him,  to  the  scorn  of  his  hoarse  throat, 
Abuse  young  lays  of  love :  what  godlike  power 
Hast  thou  not  power  upon  ?  to  Phrphii<;  thou 
Add'st  flames,  hotter  than  his  ;  the  heavenly  fires 
Did  scorch  his  mortal  son,  thine  him  ;  the  huntress 
All  moist  and  cold,  some  say,  began  to  throw 
Her  bow  away,  and  sigh  :  take  to  thy  grace 
Me,  thy  vow'd  soldier,  who  do  bear  thy  yoke 
As  *twere  a  wreath  of  roses,  yet  is  heavier 
Than  lead  itself,  stings  more  than  nettles :  I 
Have  never  been  foul-mouth'd  against  thy  law ;  * 
And  vow  that  lover  never  yet  made  sigh 
Truer  than  I.     O,  then,  most  soft  sweet  goddess, 
Give  me  the  victory  of  this  question,  which 
Is  true  love's  merit,^  and  bless  me  with  a  sign 
Of  thy  great  pleasure. 

\Herc  music  is  heardy   and  doves  are  scat   to 
flutter :   they  fall  again   npoii   their  faceSy 
thai  on  their  knees, 

O  thou  that  from  eleven  to  ninety  reign'st 
In  mortal  bosoms,  whose  chase  is  this  world, 
And  we  in  herds  thy  game,  I  give  thee  thanks 
For  this  fair  token  ;  which  being  laid  unto 
Mine  innocent  true  heart,  arms  in  assurance 
My  body  to  this  business. — Let  us  rise, 
And  bow  before  the  goddess  :  time  comes  on. 

\Tliey  bowy  then  exeunt. 

*  /'i?/^'//— bald-headed.  •  Merit— Ttvf^crd, 


i 
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Still  music  of  records}    Enter  EMILIA  in  white,  Iier 
hair  about  her  slwulders,  and  wearing  a  wheaten 
wreath;  one  in  white  holding  up  her  train.  Iter 
hair  stuck  with  flowers  ;  one  before  her  carrying 
a  silver  hind,  in  which  is  conveyed  incense  and 
sweet  odours,  which  being  set  upon  t/te  altar  of 
Diana,  her  Maids  standing  aloof  sJie  sets  fire 
^     to  it ;  then  they  airtsy  and  kneel. 
•=>   Emi.  O  sacred,  shadowy,  cold,  and  constant  queen, 
Abandoner  of  revels,  mute,  contemplative, 
Sweet,  solitary,  white  as  chaste,  and  pure 
As  wind-fann'd  snow,  *I  here,  thy  priest, 
Am  humbled  Yore  thine  altar :  O,  vouchsafe, 
With  that  thy  rare  green  eye* — which  never  yet 
Beheld  thing  maculate' — look  on  thy  supplicant ;  t 
And,  sacred  silver  mistress,  lend  thine  ear — 
Which  ne'er  heard  scurrile  term*— to  my  petition, 
Season'd  with  holy  fear.     This  is  my  last 
Of  vestal  office  ;  I'm  bride-habited 
But  maiden-hearted :  a  husband  I  have  'pointed, 
But  do  not  know  him ;  out  of  two  I  should 
Choose  one,  and  pray  for  his  success  ;  but  I 
Am  guiltless  of  election  :  of  mine  eyes 
Were  I  to  lose  one, — they  are  equal  precious, — 
I  could  doom  neither ;  that  which  perish*d  should 
Go  to 't  unsentenc'd  :  therefore,  most  modest  queen, 
He,  of  the  two  pretenders,  that  best  loves  me 
And  has  the  truest  title  in  't,  let  him 
Take  off  my  wheaten  garland,  or  else  grant 
The  file  and  quality  I  hold  I  may 
Continue  in  thy  band. 

[Here  tlie  hind  vanislies  under  tfie  altar,  and  in 
the  place  ascends  a  rose-tree^  Jiaving  one  rose 
upon  it 
See  what  our  general  of  ebbs  and  flows 
+Out  from  the  centre  of  her  holy  altar 

^  /Records—recorders,  a  kind  of  flute.    Cf.  Hamlet, 
-  Green  eyes  were  apparently  considered  a  mark  of  beauty  at 
one  time  I 
'  Maculate — soiled,  impure. 
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With  sacred  act  advances ;  but  one  rose  ! 
If  well  inspired,  this  battle  shall  confound 
Both  these  brave  knights,  and  I,  +a  flower, 
Must  grow  alone,  unpluck'd. 

{Here  is  heard  a  sudden  twang  of  instruments^ 

and  tJie   rose  falls  front   the   tree,   which 

vanishes  under  tlie  altar. 
The  flower  is  fall'n,  the  tree  descends. — O  mistress. 
Thou  here  dischargest  me  ;  I  shall  be  gathered, 
I  think  so  ;  but  I  know  not  thine  own  will : 
Unclasp  thy  mystery. — I  hope  she's  pleas'd  ; 
Her  signs  were  gracious.       \TJtey  curtsy  and  exeunt^ 


SCENE  II.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Prison. 

Enter  Doctor,  Gaoler,  and  Wooer  in  tlie  habit  of 

Palamon. 

Doctor.  Has  this  advice  I  told  you  done  any  good 
upon  her } 

Wooer.  O,  very  much ;    the  maids  that  kept  her 
company 
Have  half  persuaded  her  that  I  am  Palamon  ; 
Within  this  half  hour  she  came  smiling  to  me. 
And  ask'd  me  what  I'd  eat,  and  when  I'd  kiss  her : 
I  told  her  presently,  and  kiss'd  her  twice. 

Doctor.  Twas  well  done :  twenty  times  had  been 
far  better ; 
For  there  the  cure  lies  mainly. 

Wooer.  Then  she  told  me* 

She  would  have  me  sing. 

Doctor.  You  did  so } 

Wooer.  No. 

Doctor.  'Twas  very  ill  done,  then  ; 

You  should  observe  her  every  way. 

Wooer.  Alas, 

I  have  no  voice,  sir,  to  confirm  her  that  way ! 
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Doctor.  That's  all  one,  if  ye  make  a  noise : 
If  she  entreat  again,  do  anything.* 
Pray,  bring  her  in, 
And  let's  see  how  she  is. 

Gaoler.  I  will,  and  tell  her 

Her  Palamon  stays  for  her.*  [Exit 

Wooer.  Yes,  very  well,  sir. 

Doctor.  Please  her.* 

She  comes  :  pray,  humour  her. 

Re-enter  Gaoler,  Tvtth  Daughter  and  Maid. 

Gaoler.  Come ;  your  love  Palamon  stays  for  you, 
child, 
And  has  done  this  long  hour,  to  visit  you. 

Daugh.  I  thank  him  for  his  gentle  patience ; 
He's  a  kind  gentleman,  and  I'm  much  bound  to  him. 
Did  you  ne'er  see  the  horse  he  gave  me } 

Gaoler.  Yes. 

Daugh.  How  do  you  like  him  ? 

Gaoler.  He's  a  very  fair  one. 

Daugh.  You  never  saw  him  dance  } 

Gaoler.  No. 

Daugh.  I  have  often  : 

He  dances  very  finely,  very  comely  : 
And,  for  a  jig,  come  cut  and  long  taiP  to  him  ; 
He  turns  ye  like  a  top. 

Gaoler.  That's  fine  indeed, 

Daugh.  He'll   dance   the   morris  twenty  mile  an 
hour. 
And  that  will  founder  the  best  hobby-horse, 
If  I  have  any  skill,  in  all  the  parish  ;  * 
What  think  you  of  this  horse  1 

Gaoler.  Having  these  virtues, 

I  think  he  might  be  brought  to  play  at  tennis. 

Daugh.  Alas,  that's  nothing. 

Gaoler.  Can  he  write  and  read  too  ? 

Daugh.  A  very  fair  hand  ;   and  casts  himself  th' 
accounts 

'  Come  horses  of  all  sorts.    Cf.  III.  iv.  p.  507,  supra. 

N  N 
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Of  all  his  hay  and  provender  ;  that  hostler 
Must  rise  betime  that  cozens  him.     You  know 
The  chestnut  mare  the  duke  has  ? 

Gaoler.  Very  well 

Daugh.  She's   horribly    in    love  with   him,   poor 
beast; 
But  he  is  like  his  master,  coy  and  scornful. 

Gaoler,  What  dowry  has  she  ? 

Dauj^h.  Some  two  hundred  bottles,^ 

And  twenty  strike  of  oats  ;  but  he'll  ne'er  have  her : 
He  lisps  in  *s  neighing,  able  to  entice 
A  miller's  mare  ;  *  he'll  be  the  death  of  her. 

Doctor.  What  stuff  she  utters ! 

Gaoler.  Make  curtsy  ;  here  your  love  comes. 

Wooer.  Pretty  soul ! 

How  do  ye  ?     That's  a  fine  maid  ;  there's  a  curtsy ! 

Daugh.  Yours  to  command.* 
How  far  is't  now   to    th*    end   o'   the   world,    my 
masters } 

Doctor,  Why,  a  day's  journey,  wench. 

Daugh,  Will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Wooer,  What  shall  we  do  there,  wench  } 

Daugh.  Why,  play  at  stool-ball :' 

What  is  there  else  to  do  } 

Wooer,  I  am  content. 

If  we  shall  keep  our  wedding  there. 

Daugh,  'Tis  true ; 

For  there,  I  will  assure  you,  we  shall  find 
Some  blind  priest  for  the  purpose,  that  will  venture 
To  marry  us,  for  here  they're  nice  and  foolish ; 
Besides,  my  father  must  be  hang'd  to-morrow, 
And  that  would  be  a  blot  i'  the  business. 
Are  not  you  Falamon  } 

Wooer,  Do  not  you  know  me } 

Daugh,  Yes ;    but  you  care  not  for  me :    I  have 
nothing.* 

*  Bottles — ^bundles  (of  hay).       Strike^ioMt  pecks,  a  busheL 
'  A  miller's  mare  went  steadily  round  in  a  beaten  track  when 
grinding  the  mill.    (Littledale.) 
'  Stool-ball— 2.  game  somewhat  like  rounders. 
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Wooer.  That's  all  one ;  I  will  have  you. 

Daugh.  Will  you,  surely  ? 

Wooer,  Yes,  by  this  fair  hand,  will  I.*    [Kisses  her. 
Why  do  you  rub  my  kiss  oflf? 

Daugh,  'Tis  a  sweet  one, 

And  will  perfume  me  finely  'gainst  the  wedding. 
Is  not  this  your  cousin  Arcite  ? 

Doctor,  Yes,  sweetheart ; 

And  I  am  glad  my  cousin  Palamon 
Has  made  so  fair  a  choice. 

Daugh,  Do  you  think  he'll  have  me  } 

Doctor.  Yes,  without  doubt 

Daugh,  Do  you  think  so  too  ? 

Gaoler.  Yes. 

Daugh.  •Lord,  how  y'  are  grown ! 
My  Palamon  I  hope  will  grow  too,  finely, 
Now  he's  at  liberty  :  alas,  poor  chicken, 
He  was  kept  down  with  hard  meat  and  ill  lodging  ; 
But  ril  kiss  him  up  again. 


Enter  Messenger. 

Mess.  What  do  you  here  1  you'll  lose  the  noblest 
sight 
That  e'er  was  seen. 

Gaoler.  Are  they  i'  the  field } 

Mess.  They  are : 

You  bear  a  charge  there  too. 

Gaoler.  I'll  away  straight. — 

I  must  even  leave  you  here. 

Doctor.  Nay,  we'll  go  with  you  ; 

I  will  not  lose  the  sight. 

Gaoler.  How  did  you  like  her  ? 

Doctor,  I'll  warrant  you,  within  these  three  or  four 
days 
I'll  make  her  right  again. — You  must  not  from  her, 
But  still  preserve  her  in  this  way. 

Wooer,  I  will. 

Doctor.  Let's  get  her  in. 

N  N  2 
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Wooer.  Come,  sweet,  we'll  go  to  dinner ; 

And  then  we'll  play  at  cards. 

Dough.  And  shall  we  kiss  too  ? 

Wooer.  A  hundred  times. 
Daugk  And  twenty  ? 

Wooer.  Ay,  and  twenty.* 

[Exeunt. 


,  SCENE  1 1 1. — Part  of  the  Forest  near  Athens^  and  near 
the  Place  appointed  for  the  Combat. 

Flourish. — Enter  THESEUS,  Hippolyta,  Emilia, 
PlRlTHOtrs,  and  Attendants. 

Emi.  I'll  no  step  further. 

Pir.  Will  you  lose  this  sight  } 

Emi.  I  had  rather  see  a  wren  hawk  at  a  fly 
Than  this  decision :  every  blow  that  falls 
Threats  a  brave  life ;  each  stroke  laments 
The  place  whereon  it  falls,  and  sounds  more  like 
A  bell  than  blade  :  I  will  stay  here, — 
It  is  enough  my  hearing  shall  be  punish'd 
With  what  shall  happen,  'gainst  the  which  there  is 
No  deafing,  but  to  hear, — not  taint  mine  eye 
With  dread  sights  it  may  shun. 

Pir.  Sir,  my  good  lord, 

Your  sister  will  no  further. 

\Thes.  O,  she  must : 

She  shall  see  deeds  of  honour  in  their  kind,^ 
Which  sometime  show  well,  pencill'd  :  nature  now 
Shall  make  and  act  the  story,  the  belief 
Both  seal'd  with  eye  and  ear.    You  must  be  present ; 
You  are  the  victor's  meed,  the  price  and  garland 
To  crown  the  question's  title.* 

*  In  their  ^/W— actually  perfonned. 

•  i.e.  Titie  in  dispute.  Dyce  reads  "questant*s'*=competitor, 
seeker,  aspirant 
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Emi,  Pardon  me ; 

If  I  were  there,  Td  wink. 

Thes,  You  must  be  there  ; 

This  trial  is  as  'twere  i'  the  night,  and  you 
The  only  star  to  shine. 

Emi.  I  am  extinct : 

There  is  but  envy  in  that  light,  which  shows 
The  one  the  other.     Darkness,  which  ever  was 
The  dam  of  Horror,  who  does  stand  accursed 
Of  many  mortal  millions,  may  even  now, 
By  casting  her  black  mantle  over  both, 
That  neither  could  find  other,  get  herself 
Some  part  of  a  good  name,  and  many  a  murder 
Set  off  whereto  she's  guilty. 

Hip.  You  must  go. 

Emi.  In  faith,  I  will  not. 

Thes.  Why,  the  knights  must  kindle 

Their  valour  at  your  eye  :  know,  of  this  war 
You  are  the  treasure,  and  must  needs  be  by 
To  give  the  service  pay. 

Emi.  Sir,  pardon  me ; 

The  title  of  a  kingdom  may  be  tried 
Out  of  itself. 

Thes.  Well,  well,  then,  at  your  pleasure : 

Those  that  remain  with  you  could  wish  their  office 
To  any  of  their  enemiesj 

Hip.  Farewell,  sister : 

I'm  like  to  know  your  husband  'fore  yourself, 
By  some  small  start  of  time :  he  whom  the  gods 
Do  of  the  two  know  best,  I  pray  them  he 
B  e  made  your  lot. 

\Exeunt  all  except   Emilia   and  some  of  the 
Attendants. 

Emi.  Arcite  is  gently  visag'd ;  yet  his  eye 
Is  like  an  engine  bent,  or  a  sharp  weapon 
In  a  soft  sheath  ;  mercy  and  manly  courage 
Are  bedfellows  in  his  visage.     Palamon 
Has  a  most  menacing  aspect ;  his  brow 
Is  grav'd,  and  seems  to  bury  what  it  frowns  on  ;    . 
Yet  sometimes  'tis  not  so,  but  alters  to 
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The  quality  of  his  thoughts  ;  long  time  his  eye 
Will  dwell  upon  his  object ;  melancholy 
Becomes  him  nobly ;  so  does  Arcite's  mirth  ; 
But  Palamon's  sadness  is  a  kind  of  mirth, 
So  mingled  as  if  mirth  did  make  him  sad, 
And  sadness  merry  ;  those  darker  humours  that 
Stick  misbecomingly  on  others,  on  him 
Live  in  fair  dwelling. 

[Comets ;  and  trumpets  sound  as  to  a  charge 
within. 
Hark,  how  yon  spurs  to  spirit  do  incite 
The  princes  to  their  proof!     Arcite  may  win  me 
And  yet  may  Palamon  wound  Arcite  to 
The  spoiling  of  his  figure.     O,  what  pity 
Enough  for  such  a  chance !     If  I  were  by, 
I  might  do  hurt ;  for  they  would  glance  their  eyes 
Toward  my  seat,  and  in  that  motion  might 
Omit  a  ward,  or  forfeit  an  offence,^ 
Which  crav'd  that  very  time :  it  is  much  better 
I  am  not  there  ;  O,  better  never  born 
Than  minister  to  such  harm. 

\Cornetsi    and  a  great  cry  of  ^^  A  Palamon  I " 
within. 

What  is  the  chance  ? 
I  Serv.  The  cry's  "  A  Palamon  ! " 
Emi,  Then  he  has  won.     *Twas  ever  likely : 
He  look'd  all  grace  and  success,  and  he  is 
Doubtless  the  prim'st  of  men.     I  pr'ythee,  run 
And  tell  me  how  it  goes. 

[Shouts;   comets;  and  cry  of  ** A  Palamon!** 
within. 
I  Serv.  Still  "  Palamon  ! " 

Emi.  Run  and  inquire.  [Exit  first  Servant. 

Poor  servant,  thou  hast  lost : 
Upon  my  right  side  still  I  wore  thy  picture, 
Palamon's  on  the  left :  why  so,  I  know  not ; 
I  had  no  end  in 't  else  ;  chance  would  have  it  so : 

'  Forfeit  an  offence— lost  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow. 
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On  the  sinister  side  the  heart  lies  ;  Palamon 
Had  the  best-boding  chance. 

\Another  cry,  and  shout ^  and  comets^  within. 

This  burst  of  clamour 
Is  sure  the  end  o*  the  combat 

Re-enter  first  Servants 

I  Serv,  They   said    that    Palamon    had  Arcite's 
body 
Within  an  inch  o'  the  pyramid,  that  the  cry 
Was  general  *'  A  Palamon  ! "  but  anon 
Th'  assistants  made  a  brave  redemption,  and 
The  two  bold  tilters  at  this  instant  are 
Hand  to  hand  at  it. 

Emu  Were  they  metamorphos'd 

Both  into  one — O,  why }  there  were  no  woman 
Worth  so  composed  a  man  :  their  single  share, 
Their  nobleness  peculiar  to  them,  gives 
The  prejudice  of  disparity,  values  shortness 
To  any  lady  breathing. 

\Comets ;  and  cry  of  **  Arcite,  Arcite  !  " 
within. 

More  exulting  i 
"  Palamon  "  still  ? 

I  Serv,  Nay,  now  the  sound  is  "  Arcite." 

Etni,  I  pr  ythee,  lay  attention  to  the  cry  ; 
Set  both  thine  ears  to  the  business. 

[Comets  ;  and  a  great  shout^  and  cry  of 
"  Arcite^  victory  !  "  within,  "75 
I  Serv,  The  cry  is 

"Arcite!"  and   "victory!"    Hark:    "Arcite,    vie- 

tory ! " 
The  combat's  consummation  is  proclaimed 
By  the  wind-instruments. 

Emi,  Half-sights  saw 

That  Arcite  was  no  babe :  God's  lid,  his  richness 
And  costliness  of  spirit  look'd  through  him  ;  it  could 
No  more  be  hid  in  him  than  fire  in  flax. 
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Than  humble  banks  can  go  to  law  with  waters 
That  drift-winds  force  to  raging.     I  did  think 
Good  Palamon  would  miscarry  ;  yet  I  knew  not 
Why  I  did  think  so  :  our  reasons  are  not  prophets. 
When  oft  our  fancies  are.    They're  coming  off : 
Alas,  poor  Palamon  I  [Cornets  within. 

Re-enter  TheSeus,  Hippolyta,  Pirithous,  witk 
Arcite  as  victor^  Attendants,  Src. 

Tkes,  Lo,  where  our  sister  is  in  expectation. 
Yet  quaking  and  unsettled. — Fairest  Emily, 
The  gods,  by  their  divine  arbitrament, 
Have  given  you  this  knight :  he  is  a  good  one 
As  ever  struck  at  head.     Give  me  your  hands : 
Receive  you  her,  you  him  ;  be  plighted  with 
A  love  that  grows  as  you  decay. 

Arc.  Emily, 

To  buy  you  I  have  lost  what's  dearest  to  me, 
Save  what  is  bought ;  and  yet  I  purchase  cheaply. 
As  I  do  rate  your  value. 

Thes.  O  lov'd  sister, 

He  speaks  now  of  as  brave  a  knight  as  e'er 
Did  spur  a  noble  steed  :  surely,  the  gods 
Would  have  him  die  a  bach'lor,  lest  his  race 
Should  show  i'  the  world  too  godlike :  his  behaviour 
So  charm'd  me,  that  methought  Alcides  was 
To  him  a  sow  of  lead :  ^  if  I  could  praise 
Each  part  of  him  to  th'  all  I've  spoke,  your  Arcite 
Did  not  lose  by 't ;  for  he  that  was  thus  good 
Encountered  yet  his  better.     I  have  heard 
Two  emulous  Philomels  beat  the  ear  o*  the  night 
With  their  contentious  throats,  now  one  the  higher, 
Anon  the  other,  then  again  the  first, 
And  by-and-by  out-breasted,*  that  the  sense 
Could  not  be  judged  between  'em :  so  it  far'd 
Good  space  between  these  kinsmen ;  till  Heaven  did 
Make  hardly  one  the  winner. — ^Wear  the  garland 

*  A  saw  of  lead—2i  lump  of  lead,  heavy. 
^  i,e.  Excelled  in  singing. 
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With  joy  that  you  have  won. — For  the  subdu'd, 
Give  diem  our  present  justice,  since  I  know 
Their  lives  but  pinch  'em  :  let  it  here  be  done. 
The  scene's  not  for  our  seeing :  go  we  hence, 
Right  joyful,  with  some  sorrow. — Arm  your  prize ; 
I  know  you  will  not  lose  her. — Hippol}^ay 
I  see  one  eye  of  yours  conceives  a  tear, 
The  which  it  willxleliver. 
Emi.  Is  this  winning  ? 

0  all  you  heavenly  powers,  where  is  your  mercy  ? 
But  that  your  wills  have  said  it  must  be  so, 
And  charge  me  live  to  comfort  this  unfriended, 
This  miserable  prince,  that  cuts  away 

A  life  more  worthy  from  him  than  all  women, 

1  should  and  would  die  too. 

Hip.  Infinite  pity, 

That  four  such  eyes  should  be  so  fix'd  on  one, 
That  two  must  needs  be  blind  for 't ! 

Thes.  So  it  is. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— The  Same;  a  block  prepared. 

Enter  Palamon  and  his  Knights  pinioned^  Gaoler, 

Executioner,  &c.  and  Guard, 

Pal.  There's  many  a  man  alive  that  hath  outHv'd 
The  love  o'  the  people ;  yea,  i'  the  selfsame  state 
Stands  many  a  father  with  his  child  :  some  comfort 
We  have  by  so  considering  ;  we  expire, 
And  not  without  men's  pity  ;  to  live,  still 
Have  their  good  wishes  ;  we  prevent 
The  loathsome  misery  of  age,  beguile 
The  gout  and  rheum,  that  in  lag  hours  attend 
For  gray  approachers ;  we  come  towards  the  gods. 
Young  and  unwapper'd,^  not  halting  under  crimes 

*  [/nwapper'd—vai'wam  by  fatigue. 
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Many  and  stale ;  that,  sure,  shall  please  the  gods 
Sooner  than  such,  to  give  us  nectar  with  'em^ 
For  we  are  more  clear  spirits.    My  dear  kinsmen, 
Whose  lives  for  this  poor  comfort  are  laid  down. 
You've  sold  'em  too  too  cheap. 

[i  Knight  What  ending  could  be 

Of  more  content  ?    O'er  us  the  victors  have 
Fortune,  whose  title  is  as  momentary 
As  to  us  death  is  certain  ;  a  grain  of  honour 
They  not  o'erweigh  us. 

2  knight.  Let  us  bid  farewell ; 
Knd  with  our  patience  anger  tottering  Fortune, 
Who,  at  her  certain'st,  reels. 

3  Knight.  Come  ;  who  b^ins  ? 
Pal.  Even  he  that  led  you  to  this  banquet  i^all  ' 

Taste  to  you  all.— Ah,  ah,  my  friend,  my  friend  ! 
Your  gentle  daughter  gave  me  freedom  once  ; 
You'll  see 't  done  now  for  ever :  pray,  how  does  she  ? 
I  heard  she  was  not  well :  her  kind  of  ill 
•Gave  me  some  sorrow. 

Gaoler.  Sir,  she's  well  restored, 

And  to  be  married  shortly. 

Pal.  By  my  short  life, 

I  am  most  glad  on 't ;  'tis  the  latest  thing 
I  shall  be  glad  of;  pr'ythee,  tell  her  so ; 
Commend  me  to  her,  and,  to  piece  her  portion, 
Tender  her  this.  \Gives  purse* 

I  Knight.  Nay,  let's  be  offerers  all.* 

Pal,  A  right  good  creature,  more  to  me  deserving 
That  I  can  *quite^  or  speak  of. 

All  the  Knights.  Commend  us  to  her. 

\Giving  their  purses. 

Gaoler.  The  gods  requite  you  all,  and  make  her 
thankful !] 

Pal.  Adieu !  and  let  my  life  be  now  as  short 
As  my  leave-taking. 

I  Knight.  Lead,  courageous  cousin. 

AU  the  Knights.  We'll  follow  cheerfully. 


y 


1 ' 


giaV^requite. 
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[Palamon  lays  his  head  on  the  block.  A 
great  noise^  and  cry  of  "  Run^  save^  hold!  " 
within. 

Enter  Messenger  in  haste. 
Mess.  Hold,  hold  !  O,  hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

Enter  PiRlTHOUS  in  haste. 

Pir.  Hold,  hoa  !  it  is  a  cursed  haste  you  made. 
If  you  have  done  so  quickly. — Noble  Palamon, 
The  gods  will  show  their  glory  in  a  life 
That  thou  art  yet  to  lead. 

Pal.  Can  that  be,  when 

Venus  IVe  said  is  false  ?     How  do  things  fare  ? 

Pir.  Arise,  great  sir,  and  give  the  tidings  ear 

[Palamon  rises. 
That  are  most  dearly  sweet  and  bitter. 

Pal.  What 

Hath  wak'd  us  from  our  dream  ? 

Pir.  List,  then.     Your  cousin 

Mounted  upon  a  steed  that  Emily 
Did  first  bestow  on  him, — a  black  one,  owing 
Not  a  hair-worth  of  white,  which  some  will  say 
Weakens  his  price,  and  many  will  not  buy 
His  goodness  with  this  note  ;  which  superstition 
Here  finds  allowance,^— on  this  horse  is  Arcite 
Trotting  the  stones  of  Athens,  which  the  calkins* 
Did  rather  tell^  than  trample  ;  for  the  horse 
Would  make  his  length  a  mile,  if 't  pleased  his  rider 
To  put  pride  in  him :  as  he  thus  went  counting 
The  flinty  pavement,  dancing  as  'twere  to  the  music 
His  own  hoofs  made, — for,  as  they  say,  from  iron 
Came  music's  origin, — what  envious  flint, 
Cold  as  old  Saturn,  and  like  him  possess'd 
With  fire  malevolent,  darted  a  spark, 

*  i.e.  ApprovaL 

'  Calkins — the  portions  of  a  horse's  shoe  which  are  turned 
down  to  prevent  him  slipping. 
»  TV//— count 
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Or  what  fierce  sulphur  else,  to  this  end  make, 

I  comment  not ;  the  hot  horse,  hot  as  fire, 

Took  toy  at  this,  and  fell  to  what  disorder 

His  power  could  give  his  will,  bounds,  comes  on  end, 

Forgets  school-doing,  being  therein  trained. 

And  of  kind  manege ;  ^  pig-like  he  whines 

At  the  sharp  rowel,  which  he  frets  at  rather 

Than  any  jot  obeys  ;  seeks  all  foul  means 

Of  boisterous  and  rough  jadry,^  to  dis-seat 

His  lord  that  kept  it  bravely :  when  naught  serv'd, 

When  neither  curb  would  crack,  girth  break,    nor 

differing  plunges 
Disroot  his  rider  whence  he  grew,  but  that 
He  kept  him  'tween  his  legs,  on  his  hind  hoofs 
[  ]•  on  end  he  stands. 

That  Arcite's  legs,  being  higher  than  his  head, 
Seem'd  with  strange  art  to  hang :  his  victor's  wreath 
Even  then  fell  off  his  head  ;  and  presently 
Backward  the  jade  comes  o'er,  and  his  full  poise 
Becomes  the  rider's  load.    Yet  is  he  living  ; 
But  such  a  vessel  'tis  that  floats  but  for 
The  surge  that  next  approaches  ;  he  much  desires 
To  have  some  speech  with  you.    Lo,  he  appears ! 

Enter  THESEUS,  Hippolyta,  Emilia,  Arcite  in  a 

chair. 

Pal,  O  miserable  end  of  our  alliance ! 
The  gods  are  mighty. — Arcite,  if  thy  heart. 
Thy  worthy,  manly  heart,  be  yet  unbroken. 
Give  me  thy  last  words  ;  I  am  Palamon, 
One  that  yet  loves  thee  dying. 

Arc.  Take  Emilia, 

And  with  her  all  the  world's  joy.     Reach  thy  hand : 
Farewell !  I've  told  my  last  hour.     I  was  false. 
Yet  never  treacherous  :  forgive  me,  cousin. — 
One  kiss  from  fair  Emilia.  [Kisses  Aer."] — 'Tis  done : 
Take  her.     I  die.  [Dies. 

^  Manege — government  (of  a  horse). 

*  Jadry — the  properties  of  a  vicious  horse 

*  Some  words  have  been  lost  here. 


